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ADVERTISEMENT 


| E Notes are intended only as Proofs 

and are long in fome places where an In- © 
duction of Facts was neceſſary. The Tranſla- 
tions from ancient Authors, being defigned for 
the ſame purpoſe, are almoſt literal ; which is 
the reaſon why they are not taken from more 
poetical Ver ſions. 


Speedily will be publiſb d, A Tranſlation of 
the Greek, Latin, Spaniſh, Italian, and French 
Notes: which may be had ſeparate by thoſe 
<obo purchaſed the firſt Edition. 
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MY LORD, 


T is the good-natured Advice of an admired Sect. 1. 
Ancient, To think over the ſeveral Virtues WWW 
and Excellencies of our Acquaintance, 
when we have a mind to indulge ourſelves, 

and be chearful. His Friends, it wou'd ſeem, 

were ſincere and conſtant, or found it their In- 

tereſt to appear ſo; elſe the Remembrance of 

good or great Qualities, never to be employed 

in his Service, cou'd not have proved ſo enter- 

taining, 


B 'Ts 


2 An Enquiry into the Life 


Zect. 1. TIs however certain, That the Pleaſures of 
fFriendſhip and mutual Confidence, are purſu- 
ed in one ſhape or other by Men of all Cha- 
racters: Neither Buſineſs, nor Diverſions, nor 
Learning, can exempt us from the Power of 
this agreeable Paſſion. Even a fancied Preſence 
affects our Minds, and raiſes our Spirits both in 
Thought and Action. The Moraliſt's Direction 
extends its Influence to every part of Life; and 
at this moment I put it in practice, while I en- 
deavour to enliven a few Thoughts, upon no 
mean Subject, by addreſſing them to your Lord- 
ip. 
Ix is Hour R, My Lord, and a Queſtion 
concerning him which has been looked upon as 
hitherto unreſolved : © By what Fate or Di, 
« pofition of things it has happened, that None 
&* have equalled him in Epic-Poetry for treu 
„ thouſand ſe den hundred Years, the Time ſince 
« be wrote; Nor any, that we know, eder ſur- 
e paſſed him before.” For this is the Man, 
whoſe Works for many Ages were the Delight 
of Princes a, and the Support of Prieſts, as well 
as the Wonder of the Learned, which they 
ſill continue to be. 
How unſate ſoever it might have been, to 
have faid fo of old at Smyrna Þ, where Homer 


was 
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was deified, or at Chios among his Poſterity ©, Sect. 1. 
I believe it wou'd be difficult to perſuade your WWW 


Lordſhip, © That there was a Miracle in the 
caſe. That, indeed, wou'd quickly put an end 
to the Queſtion : For were we really of the 
ſame Opinion as the Ancients, that Homer 
was inſpired from Heaven; that he ſung, and 
wrote as the Prophet and Interpreter of the 
Gods d, we ſhould hardly be apt to wonder: 
Nor wou'd it ſurprize us much, to find a Book 
of an heavenly Origin without an Equal among 
human Compoſitions : To find the Subject of 
it equally uſeful and great, the Stile juſt, and 
yet ſublime, the Order both ſimple and exqui- 
ſite ; to find the Sentiments natural without low- 
neſs, the Manners real, and withal ſo extenſive, 
as to include even the Varieties of the chief Cha- 
raters of Mankind; We ſhou'd expect no leſs, 
conſidering whence it came: And That I take 
to have been the Reaſon, why none of the An- 
cients have attempted to account for this Pro- 
digy. They acquieſced, it is probable, in the 
Pretenſions, which the Poet conſtantly makes 
to celeſtial Inſtruction, and ſeem to have been 
of Tacitus's Opinion, © That it is more pious 
B 2 « and 
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© and reſpectful to believe, than to enquire 
6 into the Works of the Gods e.“ 

Bur the happy Change that has been ſince 
wrought upon the face of religious Affairs, leaves 
us at liberty to be of the contrary Opinion : 
Tho' in ancient times it might have gone near 
to baniſh us from Smyrna or Colophon, yet at 
preſent it is become perfectly harmleſs; and we 
may any where aſſert, That Homer's Poems 

e are of human Compoſition; inſpired by no 
ce other Power than his own natural Faculties, 
* aſſiſted by the Chances of his Education: 
In a word, That a Concourſe of natural 
* Cauſes conſpired to produce and cultivate 
ce that mighty Genius, and gave him the no- 
te bleſt Field to exerciſe it in, that ever fell to 
<« the ſhare of a Poet.“ 

HERE, My Lord, there ſeems to be occa- 
fion for a little Philoſophy, to put us, if poſſi- 
ble, upon the Track of this ſingular Phenome- 
non : It has ſhone for upwards of two thouſand 
Years in the Poetic World; and fo dazzled 
Mens Eyes, that they have hitherto been more 
employed in gazing at it, than in enquiring 
What formed it, or How it came there ? And 
very fortunately, the Author of all Antiquity, 
who ſeems to have made the happieſt union 
of the Courtier and the Scholar, has determined 
a Point that might have given us ſome trouble. 
He has laid it down as a Principle, That 

e the greateſt Genius cannot excel without 
© De Moribus Germanorum. | ZN Culture 
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« Culture; nor the fineſt Education produce Sect. 1. 
« any thing Noble without natural Endow- WNY 


« ments f. Taking this for granted, We may 
aflure ourſelves that Homer hath been happy in 
them both; and maſt now follow the dark 
Hints afforded us by Antiquity, to find out Ho 
a blind ſtroling Bard could come by them. 

I do not chuſe to entertain your Lordſhip 
with the Accidents about his Birth s; though 
ſome Naturaliſts would look upon them as the 
Beginnings of his good Fortune. I incline ra- 
ther to obſerve, That he 1s generally reputed to 
have been a Native of Aja the lt; a Tract of 
Ground that for the Temperature of the Climate, 
and Qualities of the Scil, may vie with any in 
Europe h. It is not fo fat and fruitful as the 
Plains of Babylon or Banks of the Nile, to effe- 
minate the Inhabitants, and beget Lazineſs and 
Inactivity: But the Purity and Benignity of the 
Air, the Varieties of the Fruits and Fields, the 
Beauty and Number of the Rivers, and the con- 
ſtant Gales from the happy Iſles of the weſtern 
Sea, all conſpire to bring its Productions of every 
kind to the higheſt Perfection: They inſpire 
that Mildneſs of Temper, and Flow of Fancy, 


34 which 
f Horat. De Arte Poet. 
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h Mimaermus, a Man of a delicate Talte, who knew the Coun- 
try well, calls it, uspTty "Aint, the lovely Afia : And Herodotus, 
who was acquainted with it, and moſt of the fine Countries then 
known, affirms, ol uo "Loves * F x; * IIa. tcl, Ts 
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dect. 1. which favour the moſt extenſive Views, and give 
the fineſt Conceptions of Nature and Truth. 

In the Diviſion commonly made of Cli- 
matcs, the Rough and Cold are obſerved to 
produce the ſtrongeſt Bodies, and moſt martial 
Spirits; the hotter, lazy Bodies with cunning 
and obſtinate Paſſions ; but the temperate Re- 
gions, lying under the benign Influences of a 
genial Sky, have the beſt Chance for a fine Per- 


ception, and a proportioned Eloquence i. Good 


Senſe 


i Leſt it be thought that theſe Conſequences are ſtraĩned, it may 
be worth while to ſet down the Opinion at length of the Great 
Hippocrates, i in his Treatiſe of Air, W ater, and Situation: Pe- 61.04 * 
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Senſe is indeed ſaid to be the Product of every Sect. 1. 
Country, and J believe it is; but the richeſt WWW 


Growths, and faireſt Shoots of it, ſpring, like 
other Plants, from the happieſt Expoſition and 
moſt friendly Soil k. | 
Tu E purſuing a Thought thro' its remoteſt 
Conſequences, is ſo familiar to your Lordſhip, 
that I need hardly mention the later Hiſtory 
of this Tract of Land. It has never failed to 
ſhew its Virtue, when Accidents from abroad 
did not ſtand in the way. In the early 
Times of Liberty, the firſt, and greateſt 
Number of Philoſophers l, Hiſtorians m, and 
Poets 


* Ingenia Hominum ubique locorum tus format. Q. Curtius, 
Lib. vi. The Proof of this Aſſertion is attempted in form in a 
Treatiſe of Galen's ; That the Manners of Mankind depend upon the 
Conſtitution of their Bodies. 

Thales of Miletus, contemporary with Cyrus: Anaximander, 
Aua xi menes, his Scholars, of the {ame Place. Pythagoras of Sa- 
mos. Heraclitus of Epheſus ; and Hermagoras, who was baniſhed 
that City for his too great Sobriety. Chryſippus was of Solis, Zeno 
of Cyprus, Anaxagoras of Clazamene. Xenophanes, the Naturaliſt, 
was of Colophon. Cleanthes, the Stoic, of Aſus, where Ari- 
flatle ſtaid for many Years. Metrodorus, the great Friend of Epi- 
curus, Was of Lampſacus ; where this Philoſopher too dwelt fo long 
that he may almolt paſs for a Native. Theophraſtus, and his Com- 
panion Phanias, were of Erefſus, and his Succeſior Neleus, the Heir 
of Ariſtotle's Library, was of Scr. Theſe, and Acnocrates the 
Platonic, Arcefilas the Academic, Protarchus the Epicurean, 
and Eudoxus the Mathematician, Plato's Friend (all great Names 
in Philoſophy) drew their firſt Breath on the ſame Coaſt : As did 
likewiſe Hippocrates, Simus, E raſiſtratus, Aſclepiades, Apollonius, 
the greateſt Maſters of Medicine. It is alſo oblervable, that of the 
ſeven early Sages, called the wvi/e Men of Greece, Fou belonged 
to this Climate: Pittacus of Mitylene, Bias of Priene, Cleobulus the 
Lindian, and the abovementioned Mileſian Thales. 

m Hecate&us and Pherecydes, the two oldeſt Hiſtorians the Greeks 
had, was the one of Miletus, and the other of the little Iſland 
Syros. Hellanicus was of Lebus, Theopampus of Chios: Old Scylax 
was of Caryanda, Ephorus, the great Hiſtorian, was of Cumæ ; 


B 4 Creſiat, 
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Sect. 4 Poets n, were Natives of the Afatic Coaſt, 


and adjacent Iſlands. And, after an Interval 


of Slavery, when the Influences of the Ro- 
man Freedom, and of their mild Government, 
had reached that happy Country, it repaid 
them, not only with the Delicacies of their 
Fields and Gardens, but with the more valu- 
able Productions of Men of Virtue and Learn- 
ing o; and in ſuch Numbers, as to fill their 

Schools, 


Cteſias, Phyſician to Artaxerxes King of Perfia, and a great 
Writer of Wonders, was of Gnidus: Jo whom if you join the 
inimitable Herodotus, you will have the Names of the chief Hi- 
ſtorians among the Greeks, excepting the two Athenians, Thucy- 
dides and Nenopheon. 

n Hefiod, near Homer's own Days, was of Cume ; Mimnermus 
of Colophon, Archilochus of Paros, Tyrtaus of Miletus; Thales, 
the Poet and Law-giver, and Fpimenides, the Charmer, were of 
Crete. Anacreon was a Teian, Simonides a Cean, Arion and Ter- 
pander were Lrſbians : And not to mention the particular Places of 
every one's Birth, The admired Sappho, her Lover Alcæus, Bachylli- 
des, Chærilus (not Alexander's,) Phocylides, Bion, Simmias, Philetas, 
Ion the Tragedian, Philemon Menander's Rival, Hegemon Epami- 
nondass Panegyriſt, and the Aſtronomic Poet Aratus, were all 
born in this Poetical Region. It had alſo the Honour of producing 
the Er3threan Sivyl, and another inſpired Lady, Athenait, under 
Alexander. But what is by far the moſt remarkable upon this Ar- 
ticle is, That the famous Five, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in 
Epic Peetry, were all Natives of this very Climate, and the =: 
greateſ! born in the two neighbouring Towns, Cumæ and Smyrna. 
Hear the Teſtimony of the learned 7zetzes: Te ivam Is T£mv 
T TomTor ("'Emitay) dd pes evopecrot mere: Ou es 6 ,t 
Ari Of 5 Ko , Tarvanms, Tamvdpo 5 Kaneaipers, 
xal 87 6 Reid. lay. TCtrQns ds Hob. Piſander 
was of Rhodes, and of great Reputation. Heier 6 dee. 
7 e Henne, Ka ee rr. ET*Cay- «fel maar. Anti machus 
wrote the Theban War; and Pamaſis the Labours of Hercules: He 
was of Halicarnaſſus. Suidas ſays of him, £C89 3g» v Tv Hound 
Emrinayt He retrieved Poetry when it was almoſt extinguiſhed. 

? Panatius, Stratocles, Andronicus the Peripatetic, Leonidas the 
Stoic, and before them Praxiphanes, Eudemus, and Hieron;mus,were 
all of aden. Poſfidonius was of Apamea in Syria, but lived, govern- 
ed, and taught in the ſame Iſland, Charon the Hiſtorian, Adei man- 

tus, 
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Schools, and the Houſes of the Great; to be Se&, f. 
Companions for their Princes“, and to leave WWW 


ſome noble Monuments for Poſterity. 


Ir will probably be thought too great a Re- 


finement to obſerve, that Homer muſt have 


been 


tus, and Anaximenes the Rhetor, were of Lampſacus. Agathar- 
chides the Ariſtotelic, of Gnidus. Eraſtus and Caryſcus, of the 
Socratic School, were Natives of Scep/xs near Troy. That little 
Place was formerly famous for the Birth of Demetrius, the cele- 
brated Critic, contemporary with Ariſtarchus; and of Metrodorus, 
a Man of high Spirit and Eloquence, the unhappy Favourite of the 
great Mithridates. Hegeſias, Xenocles, and Menippus,were the Authors 
and greateſt Ornaments of the 4fatic Eloquence : And in general, 
the Teachers of Oratory and Philoſophy came from the ſame Coaſt: 
Diophanes ; Potamon and Leſbocles, great Men and Rivals, from 
Mitylene ; Crinagoras, Diomſius Atticus, Diodorus Sardianus, Dio- 
trephes, Alexander ſurnamed Lychnus, Dionyſocles, and Damaſus 
called Scombrus ; Apollonius Nyſcus, Menecrates, Apollonius Malacus, 
Nicias of Cos, who grew ambitious and turned 'T'yrant ; Theodorus 
Cronus the Dialectic, Archidamus, Antipater, Neſtor, Stoics ; 
with many others, whom ſee in Seneca the Father, his Contro- 
ver. & Suafor. Lib. where he relates the Sentences of the Gre- 
cian Maſters. 

Þ Theophanes the Hiſtorian, Pompey's great Friend and Counſellor, 
was of Mztylene: His Son was atterwards Prefect of 4fa. Ari- 
ſtodemus of Nyſa had been Pompey's Maſter ; and his Couſin-ger- 
man of the ſame Name, was entruſted with the Education of the 
Children of that great Man. Pompey's younger Son, Sextus, 
when he was Lord of the Seas, had Diomſius the Halicarnaſſean 
among his Friends, the celebrated Hiſtorian and Critic. Theo- 
pompus of Gnidus, and his Son, were both Favourites of Julius 
Czſar; and the Father had a great hand in his ſhort Adminiſtra- 
tion. Apollonius Molo was Cicero's Maſter. Pompey going to his 
Eaſtern Expedition, paid Pæſidonius a Viſit in his School at Rhodes, 
and humbled his Faſces at the Gate, as they uſed to do to a Superior: 
When he was about to take leave, he aſked his Commands, and 
this courtly Philoſopher bid him, in a line of Homer, 

Ati d2rreuely Kel Tas v 22 d M 

Alxways excell and ſhine above the reſt the thing in the World 
he moſt wanted to do. Hybreas, the fineſt Speaker in his time, was 
in high Favour with Marc Antony; and the Care of 4uguſtus's Man- 
ners was committed, by Cz/ar hs Uncle, to Apollodore the Pergame- 
nian. The elder Athenodore needs no other Proof of his Virtue and 
Merit, than that he lived and died with Marcus Cato, The ye 
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dect. 1. been the firſt or ſecond Generation after the 
V Tranſplantation or rather the final Settlement 

of this Colony, from the rocky Morea to theſe 
happy Lands: A Situation, in which Nature is 
obſerved to make the moſt vigorous Efforts, and 
to be moſt profuſe of her genial Treaſure, The 
Curious in Horſes are concerned to have a 
mixed Breed, a Remove or two from the fo- 
reign Parent; and what Influence it might have 
here, will belong to the Curious in Mankind to 
determine. 

Ir Homer then came into the World in 
ſuch a Country, and under ſo propitious an A- 
{ſpect of Nature, We muſt next enquire, © What 

Reception he met with upon his Arrival; in 
* what Condition he found things, and what 
e Diſpoſitions they muſt produce in an exalted 
* Genius, and comprehenſive Mind.” This is 
a difficult Speculation, and I ſhou'd be under 
ſome Apprehenſions how to get thro' it, if 
I did not know that Men moving, like your 
Lordſhip, in the higher Spheres of Life, are 
well acquainted with the Effects of Culture and 
Education. They know the Changes they are 
able to produce; and are not ſurprized to find 
them, as it were, new-moulding human Crea- 
tures, and transforming them more than Ur- 


ganda 
held a high Place in Augu/uss Favour, grew dearer to him the 
longer he lived, got great Honour ; and, when weary of the Court, 
returned with abtolute Power from the Prince to reform and govern 
his native City. He was ſucceeded in Favour and Honour by Neftor 
the Academic, who was charged with the Education of the noble 
Marcellus, Octavia's Son, and apparent Heir of the Empire. 


e 
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very acute Writers have miſtaken it for the only 
Source of our Morals *; tho' their Root lies 
deeper, and is more interwoven with our Ori- 
inal Frame. However, as we have at preſent 
only to do with Homer, in his Poetical Capacity, 
we need give ourſelves no further Trouble in con- 
ſidering the Tenour of his Life, than as it ſerved 
to raiſe him, To be the Prince of his Profeſſion. 
In this Search, we muſt remember that 
young Minds are apt to receive ſuch ſtrong Im- 
preſſions from the Circumſtances of the Coun- 
try where they are born and bred, that they 
contract a mutual kind of Likeneſs to thoſe Cir- 
cumſtances, and bear the Marks of the Courſe 
of Life thro' which they have paſſed. A Man 
who has had great Misfortunes, is eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed from one who has lived all his Days in 
high Proſperity ; and a Perſon bred to Buſineſs, 
has a very different Appearance from another 
brought up in Sloth and Pleaſure : Both our Un- 
derſtanding and Behaviour receive a Stamp from 
our Station and Adventures ; and as a liberal 
Education forms a Gentleman, and the contrary 
a-Clown, in the ſame manner, if we take things 
a little deeper, are our Minds and Manners in- 
fluenced by the Strain of our Lives. In this 
view, the Circumſtances that may reaſonably 
be thought to have the greateſt Effect upon us, 


may perhaps be reduced to theſe following: 


4 Monſ. Mothe le Payer, &c. FIRS T, 
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ganda or Circe. The Influence of Example and Sect. 1. 
Diſcipline is, in effect, ſo extenſive, that ſome WWW 
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An Enquiry into the Life, &c. 
FiRsT, The State of the Country where a 


Perſon is born and bred; in which I include the 


common Manners of the Inhabitants ; their 
Conſtitution civil and religious, with its Cauſes 
and Conſequences : =— Their Manners are ſeen 
in the ordinary way of Living, as it happens to 
be polite or barbarous, luxurious or ſimple. 
NExr, the Manners of the Times, or the 
prevalent Humours or Profeſſions in vogue. 
Theſe two are publick, and have a common 
effect on the whole Generation, Of a more 
confined Nature is, firſt, Private Education; 
and after that, the particular Way of Life we 
chuſe and purſue, with our Fortunes in it. 
FROM theſe Accidents Men in every Coun- 
try may be juſtly faid to draw their Character, 
and derive their Manners. They make us what 
we are, in ſo far as they reach our Sentiments, 
and give us a peculiar Turn and Appearance : 
A Change in any one of them makes an Alte- 
ration upon Us; and taken together, we muſt 
conſider them as the Moulds that form us into 
thoſe Habits and Diſpoſitions, which ſway our 
Conduct, and diſtinguiſh our Actions. 


er 


HERE are ſome Things, My Lora, Sect. 2. 

which, tho' they happen in all Ages, are WWW 
yet very hard to deſcribe. Few People are ca- 
pable of obſerving them ; and therefore Terms 
have not been contrived to expreſs Perceptions 
which are taken from the wideſt Views of Hu- 
man Affairs. Of this kind is a Circumſtance 
which attends the Fate of every Nation. It 
may be called a Progreſſion of Manners; and 
depends 
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Sect. 2. depends for the moſt part upon our Fortunes: 
WYV As they flouriſh or decline, ſo we live and are 
affected; and the greateſt Revolutions in them 
produce the moſt conſpicuous Alterations in the 
other: For the Manners of a People ſeldom ſtand 
ſtill, but are either poliſhing or ſpoiling. In 
Nations, where for many Years no conſiderable 
Changes of Fortune happen, the various Riſes 
and Falls in their moral Character are the leſs 
obſerved : But when, by an Invaſion and Con- 
queſt, the Face of things is wholly changed ; or 
when the original Planters of a Country, from 
a State of Ignorance and Barbarity, advance, by 
Policy and Order, to Wealth and Power, it is 
then, that the Steps of the Progreſſion become 
obſervable: We can ſee every thing on the grow- 
ing Hand, and the very Soul and Genius of the 
People riſing to higher Attempts, and a more 
liberal Manner. 
FROM the Accounts left us of the State of 
ancient Greece, by the moſt accurate of their 
Hiſtorians a, we may perceive three Periods in 
their Affairs. The fir, from the dark _ 
of which they had little or no Knowledge b, 
the time of the Trajan War. The ſecond, — 
the taking of Troy, to the Perſian Invaſion, un- 
der Xerxes. The third, from that time, to the 
lo of their Liberty, firſt by the Macedonians, 


and 
a Thucydides, Lib. i. 
5 Cur ſupera Bellum Thebanum & Funera Trojæ, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecinere Poetz ? 
Quo tot facta Virim toties cecidere ? Nec uſquam, 
#ternis fame Monumentis inſita forent ? T. Lucre 
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and then by the Romans. Greece was peopled in Set. 2. 


the Firſt; ſhe grew, and the Conſtitution was ſet= WWW. 


tled in the Second; ſbe enjoyed it in the Third, 
and was in all her Glory. From the two fir/ 
Periods Homer drew his Imagery and Manners, 
learned his Language, and took his Subject, 
which makes it neceſſary for us to review them. 
WHAT 1s properly called Greece, is but a 
rough Country : It boaſts indeed, as well it may 
in ſuch an Extent, many a fine Vale, and deli- 
cious Field ; but taking it together, the Soil is 
not rich or inviting. It was anciently but thin- 
ly inhabited; and theſe Inhabitants were expo- 
ſed to the greateſt Hardſhips: They had no 
conſtant nor fixed Poſſeſſions; but there were 
frequent Removes, one Nation or Tribe ex- 
pelling another, and poſſeſſing themſelves of 
their Seats e: This was then look'd upon to be 
a Calamity, but not near ſo grievous as we 
imagine it now, or indeed as they themſelves 
thought it afterwards : For there being no Traf- 
fick among them, or ſecure Intercourſe, they 
had but the bare Neceſſaries of Life: They 
planted no Lands, acquired no Superfluities, and 
built only Shelters from the Weather d: Expe- 
| rience 
„ "EM; d mtAgh BeCaiog dinuwbien, aid uimtvardTeas met 


nge euxvd. g. &. 
4 Nec robuſtus erat curvi Moderator Aratri 

Quiſquam; nec ſcibat ferro mollirier Arva; 

Nec nova defodere in terram Virgulta ; nec altis 

Arboribus, veteres decidere falcibu' ramos. 

Quod Sol atque Imbres dederant, quod 'Terra crearat 

Sponte ſua, ſatis id placabat Pectora donum : 

Glandiferas inter curabant Corpora Quercus. 

T. Lucret. Lib. 5 ta. 
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| 

| 

| Sect. 2. rience made them ſenſible of the Uncertainty 
f WY of their Poſſeſſions; and as they knew not how 
ſoon a ſuperior Force might ſpoil them of their 
Lands, ſo they were ſure of finding ſuch a 
| ſcanty Subſiſtence as they then enjoyed, in any 
| Country where they happened to wander ; and 
| therefore, without making much Oppoſition, 
| they quitted their ſorry Dwellings, and made 


Sar. po, 
8 * wa* > pats _— A0 = 


room for an Invader. 

OF a piece with this way of living at Land, 
was their Manner at Sea, as ſoon as they began 
to build Ships, and ventured to viſit diſtant 
Coaſts : They turned themſelves wholly to Pi- 
racy ; and were ſo far from thinking it baſe, 
that the living by Plunder gave a Reputation for 
Spirit and Bravery. This Practice continued 
long in Greece, not among the meaner ſort of 
People only; but the moſt powerful of the Tribe 
failed out with thoſe under their Command, 
took what Ships they met; and, if they thought 
their Numbers ſufficient, they often fell upon 
the Villages along the Coaſt, killed the Men, 
and carried the Women and Goods to their 
Ship e. Thucydides ſays, that even in his time 
there were ſeveral uncivilized Countries in Greece, 
| whoſe Inhabitants lived both by Sea and Land 
| after the old barbarous manner f. | 


THESE 


Hoęd un 30 nou or "EMNNER xat S U N dMν l, 
AN G s. : S Geograph. Lib. xvii, 

Thucydides, Lib. i. Kat wiyer TE: nome © EMdIG& 4 
TAAGS TEITY veꝭp ua, d T4 Abxges Ths ON Auf ArTwASs, 
x *Arapyava, xai Tv Tebry He, See allo Plutarch, in 
the Life of T. Q. Flaminius. 
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Tus then were the Manners in Homer's Sect. 2. 
Days; and ſucb we find them in his Writings, WWW. 
Ulyſſes returning in diſguiſe to his own Country, 
was received by his Servant Eumaus, as a poor 
old Man, into his Cottage; and being que- 
ſtioned who and whence he was, tells this plau- 
ſible Tale; „That he was of Crete, a natural 

“Son of the renowned Caſtor, and much be- 
“loved by his Father while he lived; but at 
« his Death, his Brothers had drove him out 
© of the Houſe, and defrauded him of his 
* ſhare of the Patrimony : That nevertheleſs 
* his Worth and Bravery had procured him a 
* rich and honourable Match :” He then bids 
him judge of the Ear by the Stalk ; expatiates a 


little upon his own martial Character, and adds, 


TOIOE E' EN noAz Mun EPTON AE MOI OY | 
AON EEKEN:- 


Such in the Mar; I ſeorned Country Toils 

And Houſhold Cares, and bringing up of Chil= 
dren " 

But ShipMoith Sails and Oars rejoic'd my Soul; ö 

Battles, and burniſb d Arms, and glitt ring Spears, | 

Things that to others Terror bring, and Dread, | ; 

Were my Delights ; ſo God had form'd my Heart. | 


H RRE is a Man who plainly profeſſes Pi- | 
racy ; and accordingly he tells, that in nine ſe- if 
veral Courſes he gained ſo much Wealth, that 

© he 


— 2 — > 
* — — - — 
* * 
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Sect. 2. he * held in great Eſteem among his Coun- 
trymen, 


AIYA A OIKOE OO EAAE TO, Oc; 


My Houſe was ſoon advanc'd ; and afterwards 
J Reverence had, and Awe among the Cretans. 


And when Ulyſſes, in his turn, comes to en- 
quire into the Fortunes of Eumæus, he chuſes 
this Suppoſition, as the moſt natural he could 


make : 


But come, and tell me truly what I aſe ; 
Whether the ſpacious Town was pillaged, 

In which thy Father, and thy Mother hiv'd? 
Or whether Men came unawares upon thee, 
Left jingle with the Oxen, or the Sheep, 
And dragging thee aboard, ſail'd over hither 
To this Man's Dwelling ? 8 


Theſe being the Manners of the Times, we 

need not wonder at Homer's repreſenting the 

good Neftor, as entertaining Telemachus and his 

Company very honourably in his Houſe, and at- 

ter the Repaſt, aſking them, I hether they were 

Merchants—1 MAT IAI AAAAHEOE, 014 
TE AHIETHPEL 3 


Or do you rove uncertain, 


As being Robbers ? 


NoR was Homer's own Country behind-hand 
with the reſt of the Greeks, We learn from 
S O. c. Herg- 


and Writings of Ho MER. 


Herodotus, that Latona's Oracle in Boutoo had Sect. 2. 


aſſured P/ammetichus (one of the twelve Kings, 
when Egyßt was broken into petty Govern- 
ments) That brazen Men would come to his 
Aſſiſtance : They were no other, ſays the Hi- 
ſtorian, than 10 xEE Y KAPEE ardprs NT 
Anu exrAwcavles, Ionian and Carian Crews, 
who had failed out on Piracy, and were forced 
by Storm to land in Egypt, 

Bur as every Misfortune forces Men to 
think of a Remedy, the Calamities to which 
this barbarousWay of living was expoſed, taught 
the Greeks, in proceſs of time, the Necetlity 
of walling their Towns; which, in its turn, 
procured them Security and Wealth, and firſt 
enriched the Cities upon the Sea : Theſe who 
lay moſt expoſed to Inſults before, were now 
moſt open to Trade; and the Phenician and 
Egyptian Merchants quickly taught them the 
Methods of Gain: By this means Chalcis, Co- 
rinth, and Mycenæ were the firſt opulent Ci- 
ties after the Iſles. Riches ſoon produced Sub- 
ordination ; the leſs powerful being contented 
with the Protection of the Rich and Brave; and 
theſe, on the other hand, were glad of Num- 
bers for carrying on their Affairs h. 

PovERTY was {till prevalent in the Country, 
when Pelops came from Aſia, with a Flood of 

C 2 Wealth 


k Condere cceperunt tum Urbeis, Arcemque locare 
Præſidium Reges ipſi ſibi, pertugiumque ; 
Et Pecudes & Agros divisere ; atque dedcre 
Pro facie cujuſque, & viribus, ingenioque. 
T. Lucret. Lib. v. 
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Sect. 2. Wealth 'till then unknown to Greece; and by 
ww that, and his Skill in the neceſſary Arts of Life, 


he gained ſuch Power among the rude Inhabi- 
tants, that he gave his Name to a great Part of 
the Country i. 

H1s Deſcendants Atreus and Thyeſtes added 
to their hereditary Dominions; and Fortune 
made a Preſent of a new Kingdom to the elder 
Brother. Euryſtheus his Nephew, King of My- 
cenæ, of the Line of Perſeus, going againſt the 
Heraclides, or Poſterity of Hercules, entruſted 
him with the Government during his Abſence, 
The Expedition proved fatal to Eury/theus ; and 
the Inhabitants of Mycenæ being afraid of a vic- 
torious Tribe, and having proof of the Ability 
of their Governor Atreus, unanimouſly offer'd 
him the Kingdom. Thus the Family of Pelops 
got the poſſeſſion of two Kingdoms, and be- 
came ſuperior in Wealth and Power to the Per- 


ſeids their Rivals. 


Tus Atreus ſeems to have been the fir/t, 
who, after the Days of Minos, had fitted out a 
Fleet ; for beſides a large and flouriſhing King- 
dom on the Continent, he left to Agamemnon 
the Sovereignty of many of the Hands, which 
cou'd never be held in ſubjection without a na- 
val Force. 'They had been early enriched, as 


hath been obſerved above, by Commerce with 


Syria, Phenicia, and Egypt, the firſt civilized 
Countries. 
AG A- 
3 PELoFONNESUS or Pelep's Iſland. 
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AG AMEMN ON poſſeſſed of this wide Do- Sect. 2. 
minion and great Wealth, as things then went, WWW. 


was more in a condition, than by the Oaths 
ſworn to Tyndarus, to reſent his Brother's 
Wrongs, and to put himſelf at the Head of the 
firſt Expedition which Greece made in com- 


mon againſt a foreign Enemy k. But the length 


of the War, e er Troy was taken, and the Miſ- 
fortunes the Greeks met with in their Return, 
brought new Diſorders upon the victorious Na- 
tion. - Many of the Princes | being killed, and 
ſome of them loſt by the way, Parties ſtarted 
up in the Cities, and the Greeks fell to their old 
Trade of one Tribe's expelling another, as for- 
merly. 

Bur now the Contentions were longer and 
more obſtinate, and more Blood was ſpilt be- 
fore either Side wou'd ſubmit. Their Cities 
were better worth fighting for, and were not 
eaſily given up by People grown expert in War. 
Nor did the Tribe that was worſted wander up 
and down, as before, to ſeek new diſtant Habi- 
tations; but they fortzfied their new Cities, to 
ſecure themſelves and their Poſterity againſt the 
like Calamities. Thus for ſome Ages after the 
taking of Troy, Greece was indeed increaſing in 
Wealth, and Numbers of Inhabitants; but was 
continyally engaged in Wars; Taking of Towns, 

C 3 Hhauattles 
nes 8 F Tywizay NU gairerar ven ve iggamulfy 
1 "Es. Gund. & · 
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Sect. 2. Battles of Tribes, Piracy, and Incurſions, were 
common Adventures m. 


In the ſecond or third Age of this Period 
was HOMER born; that is, “at a Tzme when 
« he might, as he grew up, be a Spectator of 
ce all the various Situations of human Race; 
© might obſerve them in great Calamities, and 
© in high Felicity; but more generally they 
„were increaſing in Wealth and Diſcipline,” 
For I cannot help obſerving, that from theſe 
hard Beginnings, and jarring Intereſts, the Greeks 
became early Maſters of the m/:tary Art, and 
by degrees, of all others that tend to enrich or 
adorn a City, and raiſe a Commonwealth : Ship- 
ping and Commerce, domeſtic Order, and fo- 
reign Influence, with every ſubſervient Art of 
Policy and Government, were invented, or im- 
proved; and ſome of them brought to a very 
great degree of Perfection. 

AND truly it cou'd not be otherwiſe, while 
each City was independent, rivalling its Neigh- 
bour, and trying its Genius in Peace, and its 
Strength in War n. Upon good or bad Succeſs, 
the Citizens, all concerned in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, made a careful Enquiry into the Cauſe of 

it ; 
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it; What Fault in their Conduct had procured Sect. 2. 
the one, or what Excellency in their Conſtitu- . 
tion the other? This Liberty produced Hardi- 
neſs and Diſcipline; which at length aroſe to 
that height, that ten thouſand Greeks were an 
Overmatch for the Perſian Monarch, with all 
the Power of the Aſiatic Plains. 

TH 1s indeed happened long after; but the 
Struggle was freſh in Homer's Days: Arms 
were in Repute, and Force decided Poſſeſſion 9. 
He ſaw Towns taken and plundered, the Men 

ut to the Sword, and the Women made Slaves: 
He beheld their deſpairing Faces, and ſuppliant 
Poſtures ; heard their Moanings o'er their mur- 
dered Huſbands, and Prayers for their Infants to 
the Victor. 

ON the other hand, he might view Cities 
bleſſed with Peace, ſpirited by Liberty, flou- 
riſhing in Trade, and increaſing in Wealth. He 
was not engaged in Affairs himſelf, to draw off 
his Attention ; but he wander'd through the 
various Scenes, and obſerved them at leiſure. 
Nor was it the leaſt inſtructive Sight, to ſee a 
Colony led out, a City founded, the Founda- 
tions of Order and Policy laid, with all the Pro- 
viſions for the Security of the People : Such 
Scenes afford extended Views, and natural ones 

C 4 too, 
9 Homer ſays of Antiope, 
Ke p xe due maid”, . Te 250% 1 
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Sect. 2. too, as they are the immediate Effect of the 
great Parent of Invention, Neceſſity, in its young 
and untaught Eſſays. 

\| Tur Importance of this good Fortune will 
| beſt appear, if we reflect on the Pleaſure which 
ariſes from a Repreſentation of natural and 
ſimple Manners : It is irreſiſtible and inchant- 
| ing; they beſt ſhew human Wants and Feel- 
| ings; they give us back the Emotions of an 
[| artleſs Mind, and the plain Methods we fall 
upon to indulge them: Goodneſs and Honeſty 
have their Share in the Delight; for we be- 
gin to love the Men, and wou'd rather have to 
do with them, than with more refined but 
double Characters. Thus the various Works ne- 
ceſſary for building a Houſe, or a Ship; for 
planting a Field, or forging a Weapon, if de- 
ſcribed with an Eye to the Sentiments and At- 
tention of the Man ſo employed, give us great 
Pleaſure, becauſe we feel the ſame, Innocence, 
we fay, is beautiful ; and the Sketches of it, 
wherever they are truly hit off, never fail to 
charm ; Witneſs the few Strokes of that nature 
in Mr. Drygder's Conqueſt of Mexico, and the In- 
chanted Iſland. 

ACCORDINGLY, we find Homer deſcrib- 
ing very minutely the Houſes, Tables, and 
| Way of Living of the Ancients; and we read 
theſe Deſcriptions with pleaſure. But on the 
contrary, when we conſider our own Cuſtoms, 
we find that our firſt Buſineſs, when we fit 

Hott i - python 
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down to poetize in the higher Strains, is to Sect. 2. * 
unlearn our daily way of Life; to forget our WWW 


manner of Sleeping, Eating, and Diverſions : 
We are obliged to adopt a Set of more natural 
Manners, which however are foreign to us; 
and muſt be like Plants raiſed up in Hot-Beds 
or Green-Houſes, in compariſon of thoſe which 
grow in Soils fitted by Nature for ſuch Produc- 
tions. Nay, ſo far are we from enriching Po- 
etry with nero Images drawn from Nature, that 
we find it difficult to underſtand the od. We 
live within Doors, cover'd, as it were, from 
Nature's Face; and paſting our Days ſupinely 
ignorant of her Beauties. We are apt to think 
the Similies taken from her /ow, and the ancient 
Manners mean, or abſurd. But let us be in- 
genuous, My Lord, and canfeſs, that while the 
Moderns admire nothing but Pomp, and can 
think nothing Great or Beautiful, but what 
is the Produce of Wealth, they exclude them- 
ſelves from the pleaſanteſt and moſt natural 
Images that adorned the old Poetry. State and 
Form diſguiſe Man; and Wealth and Luxury 
diſguiſe Nature, Their Effects in Writing are 
anſwerable : A Lord-Mayor's Show, or grand 
Proceſſion of any kind, is not very delicious 
Reading, if deſcribed minutely, and at length; 
and great Ceremony is at leaſt equally tireſome 
in a Poem, as in ordinary Converſation. 

Ir has been an old Complaint, that we love 
to diſguiſe every thing, and moſt of all Our- 

TT,» = ſelves. 
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Sect. 2. ſefves, All our Titles and Diſtinctions have 
been repreſented as Coverings, and Additions of 


Grandeur to what Nature gave us“: Happy 
indeed for the beſt of Ends, I mean the pub- 
lick Tranquillity and good Order ; but incapa- 
ble of giving delight in Fiction or Poetry. 

By this time, your Lordthip ſees Jam in the 
caſe of a noble Hiſtorian ; who having related 
the conſtant Superiority his Gree&s had over 
the Inhabitants of the A/rrian Vales, con- 
cludes © That it has not been given by the 

Gods, to one and the fame Country, to pro- 

e duce rich Crops and warlike Men *;” Nei— 
ther indeed does it ſeem to be given to one and 
the fame Kingdom, to be throughly civilized, 
and afford proper Subjects for Poetry. 

Tur Marccll;us and Wonderful is the Nerve 
of the Epic Strain: But what marvellous Things 
happen in a well- ordered State? We can hardly 
be ſurprized; We know the Springs and Me- 
thod of acting; Every thing happens in Order, 
and according to Cuſtom or Law. But in a wide 
uncultivated Country, not under a regular Go- 
vernment, or ſplit into many, whoſe Inhabitants 
live ſcattered, and ignorant of Laws and Diſ- 
cipline; In ſuch a Country, the Manners are 

im pie, 
? Quel ſuon faſtoſo e vano, 
el inutil Sogetto 
Di Luſinghe, di T itole e d' Inganno 
Cin' Honor dal volgo inſano 
Indegnamente e detto, 
N on era ancor' degli AnimiTiranno. 


Paſtor Fido, Choro dell' Atto 4te. 
1 Hercd:tas. 
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ſimple, and Accidents will happen every Day: Sect. 2. 


Eſcapes ; Reſcues ; and every * thing that 
can inflame the human Paſſions while acting, 
or awake them when deſcribed, and recalled by 
Imitation. 

THESE are not to be found in a well-go- 
verned State, except it be during the Time of 
a Civil War, when it ceaſes to be ſo: and yet, 
with all the Diſorder and Miſery that attends 
that laſt of Ills, the Period while it rages is a 
fitter Subject for an Epic Poem, than the moſt 
glorious Campaign that ever was made in Flan- 
ders, Even the Things that give the greateſt 
Luſtre in a regular Government; the greateſt 
Honours and higheſt Truſts, will ſcarcely bear 
Poetry : The Muſe refuſes to beſtow her Embel- 
Iiſhments on a Duke's Patent, or a General's 
Commiſſion. They can neither raiſe our Won- 
der, nor gain our Heart: For Peace, Harmony 
and good Order, which make the Happineſs of 
a People, are the Bane of a Poem that ſubſiſts 
by Wonder and Surprize, 

To BE convinced of this, we need only ſup- 
poſe that the Greeks, at the time of the Trojan 
War, had been a Nation eminent for Loyalty 
and Diſcipline : that Commiſſions in due Form 
had been iſſued out, Regiments raiſed, Arms 
and Horſes bought up, and a compleat Army 
fet on foot. Let us ſuppoſe that all Succeſs had 


attended them in their Expedition ; that every 
Officer 


Expoſition and Loſs of Infants; Encounters ; WYY 
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Sect. 2. ſelves, All our Titles and Diſtinctions have 


1 : * 
1 been repreſented as Coverings, and Additions of 


Grandeur to what Nature gave us“: Happy 
indeed for the beſt of Ends, I mean the pub- 
lick Tranquillity and good Order; but incapa- 
ble of giving delight in Fiction or Poetry. 

By this time, your Lordſhip ſees I am in the 
caſe of a noble Hiſtorian ; who having related 
the conſtant Superiority his Greets had over 
the Inhabitants of the Aſſyrian Vales, con- 
cludes © That it has not been given by the 

Gods, to one and the ſame Country, to pro- 

e duce rich Crops and warlike Men *;” Nei- 
ther indeed does it ſeem to be given to one and 
the ſame Kingdom, to be throughly civilized, 
and afford proper Subjects for Poetry. 

Tu Marvellous and Wonderful is the Nerve 
of the Epic Strain : But what marvellous Things 
happen in a well-ordered State? We can hardly 
be ſurprized ; We know the Springs and Me- 
thod of acting; Every thing happens in Order, 
and according to Cuſtom or Law. But in a wide 
uncultivated Country, not under a regular Go- 
vernment, or ſplit into many, whoſe Inhabitants 
live ſcattered, and ignorant of Laws and Diſ- 
cipline; In ſuch a Country, the Manners are 

ſimple, 
P Quel ſuon faſtoſo e vano, 
Quel inutil Sogetto 
Di Luſinghe, di Titole e d' Ingannos 
Ch' Honor dal volgo inſano 
Indegnamente è detto, 
Non era ancor' degli AnimiTiranno. 


Paſtor Fido, Choro dell' Atto 4t* 
2 Herodbtus. 
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ſimple, and Accidents will happen every Day: Sect. 2. 
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Eſcapes ; Reſcues ; and every other thing that 
can inflame the human Paſſions while acting, 
or awake them when deſcribed, and recalled by 
Imitation. 

THESE are not to be found in a well-go- 
verned State, except it be during the Time of 
a Civil War, when it ceaſes to be ſo: and yet, 
with all the Diſorder and Miſery that attends 
that laſt of Ills, the Period while it rages is a 
fitter Subject for an Epic Poem, than the moſt 
glorious Campaign that ever was made in Flan- 
ders, Even the Things that give the greateſt 
Luſtre in a regular Government; the greateſt 
Honours and higheſt Truſts, will ſcarcely bear 
Poetry : The Muſe refuſes to beſtow her Embel- 
liſhments on a Duke's Patent, or a General's 
Commiſhon. They can neither raiſe our Won- 
der, nor gain our Heart: For Peace, Harmony 
and good Order, which make the Happineſs of 
a People, are the Bane of a Poem that ſubſiſts 
by Wonder and Surprize, 

To BE convinced of this, we need only ſup- 
poſe that the Greeks, at the time of the Trojan 
War, had been a Nation eminent for Loyalty 
and Diſcipline : that Commiſſions in due Form 
had been iſſued out, Regiments raiſed, Arms 
and Horſes bought up, and a compleat Army 
fet on foot. Let us ſuppoſe that all Succeſs had 


attended them in their Expedition ; that every 
Officer 
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Sec. 2. Officer had vied with another in Bravery againſt 
the Foe, and in Submiſſion to his General: That 


in conſequence of theſe Preparations, and of 
this good Order, they had at firſt Onſet routed 
the Trajans, and driven them into the Town : 
Suppoſe this, and think, — What will become 
of the glorious Liad? The Wrath of Achil- 
les, the Wiſdom of Neſtor, the Bravery of Dia- 
medes, and the Craft of Uly/fes will vaniſh in a 
moment. But Matters are managed quite 0- 
therwiſe 3 


Seditione, Dolis, Scelere atque Libidine & Ira, 
Iliacos intra Muros peccatur, & extrd. 


Ir is thus that a People's Felicity clips the 
Wings of their Verſe : It affords few Materials 
for Admiration or Pity ; and tho' the Pleaſure 
ariſing from the ſublimer kinds of Writing, 
may make us regret the Silence of the Muſes, 
yet I am perſuaded your Lordſhip will join in 
the Wiſh, That we may never be a proper Sub- 


ject of an Heroic Poem. 


Bur Nov that I have ventyred ſo far, I be- 
gin to apprehend that I ſhall be deſerted. The 
Habit of reconciling Extremes when a publick 
Concern calls for Attention, is become ſo na- 
tural to your Lord/hzp, that it muſt incline you 
to wiſh our Epic Affairs not ſo deſperate ; and 
your Knowledge of the Poetical Privilege will 
immediately ſuggeſt, * That Our private Man- 


ners, 


1 ” IM 7 he 
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ce ners, it is poſſible, admit not ſuch Repre- Sect. 2. 
« ſentation : nor will our mercenary Wars, WWW 


« and State Intrigues, receive the Stamp of 


« Simplicity and Heroiſm: But why may 


not a Poet fezgn? Can't he: counterfeit Man- 


ners, and contrive Accidents, as he ſees good? 


> Is he not intituled to ſhift Scenes, and introduce 


Perſons and Characters at pleaſure ? Let him 
but exerciſe his Prerogative, and all will be well: 
Our Manners need be no Impediment ; he may 
give his new-raiſed Generation what Turn and 
Caſt he pleaſes. 

T x o' this ſeems to promiſe fair, yet in the 
end, I am afraid, it will not hold good. Your 
Lordſhip will judge whether my Fears are juſt, 
when relying on that Penetration which at- 
tends your Opinions, I venture to athrm, © That 

* a Poet deſcribes nothing ſo happily, as what 
“he has ſeen; nor talks maſterly, but in his 
e native Language, and proper Idiom; nor mi- 
* micks truly other Manners, than thoſe whoſe 
“Originals he has practiſed and known.” 

Trx1s Maxim will, no doubt, appear ſe- 
vere ; and yet, I believe, upon enquiry it will 
hold true in fact. If we caſt an Eye backward 
upon Antiquity, it will be found that none of 
the great original Writers have excelled, but 


| Where they ſpoke of the Things they were 
{ moſt converſant with, and in the Language and 


Dialect 
See the Note, pag. 33. 
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Sect. 2. Dialect they conſtantly uſed ſ. The fatyrical buf- 
V fooniſh Temper of Archilochus is well known; 


nor is it a Secret, that he indulged his Paſſions, 
which were neither weak nor few. The Sen- 
tentious Writings of Euripides, and Menander's 
polite Pictures of Life, repreſented their daily 
Converſation. Platd's admired Dialogues are 
but corrected Tranſcripts of what paſſed in the 
Academy: And Lucilius, preferred by ſome Ro- 
mans to all that ever wrote t, wrote himſelt 
juſt as he ſpoke. Herodotus's Hiſtory ſhows 
the Traveller, Thucydides's the Politician, Diony- 


fius's the Scholar, Xenophon's the Captain and 


the Philoſopher, as truly as they acted thoſe 
Characters in their Lives: Nor cou'd theſe 
Heroes have excelled each in his different Way, 
had they done otherwiſe. 

Bu T the Truth of this Maxim will beſt ap- 
pear, if we obſerve its Influence in Converſa- 
tion and Behaviour. He who affects no other 
than his natural Manners, has a better chance to 
excel, than if he ſhou'd attempt to copy another 
Man's Way, tho' perhaps preferable both in 
Language and Geſture to his own. It is a ſmall 
Circle of Acquaintance, which does not afford 
ſome diverting Proofs of this common Miſtake; 


And if it was not a diſagreeable Occupation, to 
blame 


t As for the Poets in particular, ſays Cervantes, En reſolucion, 


todos los Poetas antiguos eſerivieron en la Lengua que mamaron en 


la Leche; y no fueron a buſcar las eſtrangeras para declarar la al- 
teza de ſus Conceptos. Don Quixote, Parte II. lib. 5. c. 16. 

t Lucilius quoſdam ita deditos ſibi habet Amatores, ut eum om- 
nibus Poetis przferre non dubitent. Quintil. de Satyr. 


and the Forms of their Religion and Govern- 
ment, are with infinite labour wrought into a 
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blame and find fault, it were eaſy to produce ma- Sect. 2. 
ny Inſtances of the ſame miſcarriage in Writing. WWY 
I will only put your Lardſbip in mind of two 
great Men, who, with every thing beſides to re- 
commend them, have ſplit upon this ſingle 
Rock; and for that reaſon, as well as their be- 
ing dead near two hundred Years ago, they may 
be mentioned with leſs Reluctancy. The Per- 
ſons I mean, are both [talians, who had the 
happineſs to ſee the golden Age of Learning in 
that Country, the Pontificat of Leo X. 

PIETRO BEMBo was of a noble Family in Ve- 
nice; his early Merit recommended him to Leo, 
who loved to fill his Court with learned Men, 
and had a true Judgment in ſuch things him- 
ſelf. Bembo was made Secretary for the Apo- 
ftolic Briefs ; and, after two Succeſſions to the 
Pontificat, was raiſed to the Dignity of the 
Purple, chiefly for his Reputation in Literature: 
And indeed his Learning and Abilities are un- 
queſtionable, But at the fame time, this great 
Man, admiring only the Roman Eloquence and 
Manners, wrote a Hiſtory of his own Country, 
ſo much upon the Model of a Latin Annal, that 
not only the general Turn and Caſt of the Work 
is ſervilely copied, but the Peculiarities of their 
stile, their Computation of Miles and Time, 


Venetian Story. The effect of it is, to enervate 
and deaden his Work, which a Writer of half 


his 


Sect. 2. his Knowledge and Accompliſhments, would 
have told better without his Afectation. 
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A LITTLE younger than the Cardinal was 
Giovanni Giorgio Trifjno, a Native of Vicenza. 
He was look'd upon as one of the greateſt Ma- 
ſters of ancient Learning, both Greek and Re- 
man, of his Age; and, which rarely happens, 
was bleſt at the fame time with a Flow of T/- 
can Eloquence. A Man fo qualified, eaſily faw 
the Faults of his contemporary Writers; and 
thought it not impoſſible, with his Talents and 
Judgment, To produce ſuch a Poem in Italian, as 
Homer had done in Greek, 

H E ſet about it, and placed this great Mode! 
before his Eyes: He abandoned the uſe of Rhyme, 
followed the natural Run of Speech in his Verſe; 
and endeavoured to adapt his Inventions to the 
State and Temper of his Age and Nation. He 
took 7aly for the Subject of his Poem, as Ho- 
mer had taken Greece : He has Champions of 
the ſame Country, as Homer has Grecian He- 
roes : He uſes Angels for his Divinities, and ſup- 
plies the ancient Furies with modern Devils: 
In his Geography, as Homer deſcribed Greece, 
and chiefly Theſſaly ; Triſjino deſcribes 1taly, and 
dwells on Lombaray. He has even attempted 
Fable, and interwoven allegorical Stories of Lite 
and Morals, with the Body of the Narration, 
But after all, the native Italian Manners are 
loſt ; and the high Spirit and ſecret Force which 


bewitches a Reader, and dazzles his Eyes, that 
he 


only of the Age and Nation in which we live, 


fection; and there is no one fo * 
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he can ſee no Faults in Dante and Afriqſto, is Sect. 2. 
here cruſh'd by Imitation. Its Fate has been WWW 
anſwerable : The [alia Liberata (for fo he cal- 
led his Poem) being no more read or known, 
than Chapelain's Pucelle wou'd be without Boi- 
tau, or Sir R* * * M * */ without the 
D* * K*. Tr1/ino owes his Fame to his Sopho- 
niſba, a Tragedy, and to his Miſcellanies; and 
the Cardinal is preſerved from Oblivion by his 
Letters and Love-Verſes; and there too, the 
fame Inclination 0 copy has made him check 
his natural Fire, that he might attain Ciceros 
Elegance in the one, and Petrarcha's Purity 
and Softneſs in the other. 

To ſay the Truth, My Lord, we are born 
but with narrow Capacities: Our Minds are 
not able to maſter two Sets of Manners, or 
comprehend with facility different Ways of 
Life u. Our Company, Education, and Cir- 
cumſtances make deep Impreſſions, and form 
us into a Character, of which we can hardly 
diveſt ourſelves afterwards. The Manners not 


but of our City and Family, ſtick cloſely to 
us, and betray us at every turn, when we try 
to diſſemble, and wou'd paſs for Foreigners. | 
Theſe we underſtand, and can paint to per- 1 
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Sect. 2. as not to ſee, how happy we have been in de- 
V ſcribing thok Parts of modern Life we have un- 


dertaken. Was there ever a more natural Pic- 
ture than the Yay of the World ? Or can any 
thing in its kind ſurpaſs the Rape of the Lock? 
The Authors, doubtleſs, perfectly knew the Life 
and Manners they were painting, and have ſuc. 
cceded accordingly. 

HERE THEN was Homer's firſt Happi- 
ne: He took his plain natural Images from 
Life; He ſaw Warriors, and Shepherds, and 
Peaſants, ſuch as he drew; and was daily 
converſant among ſuch People as he intended 
to repreſent : The Manners uſed in the Trojan 
Times were not diſuſed in his own : The fame 
way of living in private, and the fame Purſuits 
in publick were ſtil] prevalent, and gave him a 
Madel for his Deſign, which wou'd not allow 
him to exceed the Truth in his Draught. By 
frequently and freely looking it over, he cou'd 
diſcern what Parts of it were fit to be repre- 
ſented, and what to be paſſed over x. 

For so unaftected and ſimple were the Man- 
ners of thoſe Times, that the Folds and Wind- 
dings of the human Breaſt lay open to the 
Eye; People were not as yet taught to be 
aſhamed of themſelves and their natural Appe- 
tites, nor conſequently to diſſemble them: They 
made no ſcruple of owning the Inclinations of 

their Heart, and openly indulged their Paſſions, 


which 
Et quæ 


Deſperat tractata niteſcere poile, relinquit. Horat. 
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which were entirely void of Art and Deſign y. Sect. 2. 


This was Homer's Happineſs, with reſpect to 
Mankind, and the living Part of his Poetry: 
As for the other Parts, and what a Painter wou'd 
call Sti//-Life, he cou'd have little Advantage 
over the Moderns : For we are not to imagine, 
that he cou'd diſcover the entertaining Proſpects, 
or rare Productions of a Country better than we 
can. That is a Subject ſtill remaining to us, if 
we will quit our Towns, and look upon it: 
We find it, accordingly, nobly executed by ma- 
ny of the Moderns, and the moſt illuſtrious In- 
ſtance of it, within theſe few Years, doing Ho- 

nour to the Britiſb Poetry v. 
In $HoRT, it may be faid of Homer, and of 
every Poet who has wrote well, © That what he 
felt and faw, that he deſcribed ; and that 
* Homer had the good Fortune to ſee and learn 
ce the Grecian Manners, at their true Pitch and 
e happieſt Temper for Verſe :” Had he been 
born much ſooner, he could have ſeen nothing 
but Nakedneſs and Barbarity : Had he come 
much later, he had fallen either in Times of 
Peace, when a wide and ſettled Policy prevailed 
over Grezce ; or in General Wars, regularly car- 
ried on by civilized States, when private Paſ- 
ſions are buried in the common Order, and 

eſtabliſhed Diſcipline, 

D 2 SECT. 


Y Bold Homer durſt not ſo great Virtue feign 
In his beſt Pattern: Of Patroclus lain, 
With ſuch Amazement as weak Mothers uſe, 
And frantick Geſture, he receives the News. WALLER, 


® The Seasons, by Mr. Thomſon. 
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ee eee, 
Sect. 3. HOEVER reflects upon the Riſe and 
A Fall of States, will find, that along with 


their Manners, their Language too accompa- 
nies them both in their Growth and Decay. 
Language is the Conveyance of our Thoughts; 
and as they are noble, free, and undiſturbed, our 
Diſcourſe will keep pace with them both in its 
Caſt and Materials. By this means a Conven- 
tion of Men of Spirit and Underſtanding, who 
have the Buſineſs of a City or State to ma- 
nage (if they are not to receive their Orders 
in ſilence from a Superior) will naturally pro- 
N duce 
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duce Speakers and Eloquence, The ſame Men, Set. 3. 
if they quit their Town, and look abroad, will WYV 
ſpeak of the Objects preſented to them by Na- 
ture's Face, with the ſame Freedom and Hap- 
pineſs of Expreſſion: And if, in a wide Coun- 
try, there are many ſuch Societies, ſpeaking the 
fame Tongue, but in different Dialects; the 
Language will reap the Benefit, and be enriched 
with new Words, Phraſes, and Metaphors, ac- 
cording to the Temper and Genius of the ſe- 
veral People: While at the ſame time, each ap- 
prove their own, becauſe it is uſed by their Go- 
vernors in their own independent State. 

IT Is a little ſurprizing to obſerve, what a 
contemptible Figure the Beginnings of the hu- 
man Race make in the Pictures drawn of them 
by the Ancients : 


Cum prorepſerunt primis Animalia Terris, 

Mutum & turpe Pecus, glandem atque cubilia 
propter, 

Unguibus & Pugnis, dein Fuſtibus, atque ita porro 

Pugnabant Armis, que poſt fabricaverat Uſus ; 

Donec Verba, quibus voces ſenſilſſue notarent, 

Nominaque invenẽre.— 


They thought, it would ſeem, that Language was 
the firſt Tamer of Men Þ, and took its Origin to 
D 3 have 

a Horat. Sat. iii. Lib. i. 
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Sect. 3. have been certain rude accidental Sounds, which 
that naked Company of ſcrambling Mortals 
emitted by chance ©. 

Ur this Suppoſition, it will follow, that at 
firſt they uttered theſe Sounds in a much higher 
Note than we do our Words now ; occaſioned, 
perhaps, by their falling on them under ſome 
Paſſion, Fear, Wonder, or Paind; and then uſing 
the fame Sound, either when the Object or Ac- 
cident recurred, or when they wanted to deſcribe 
it by what they felt from its Preſence : Neither 
the Syllables, nor the Tone could be aſcertained ; 
but when, prompted by the Return of the Paſ- 
ſions, under which they invented them, they ex- 
tended their Throats and put ſeveral cf theſe 
vocal Marks together, they wou'd then ſeem 79 

ſing. Hence Ar AE fignified at firſt ſimply 

to ſpeak or utter the Voice, which now, with a 

ſmall Abbreviation (aaz1%) figrities to ſing: 

And hence came the ancient Opinion, which ap- 

pears ſo ſtrange to us, That Poetry was before 
Proc.” 

Tur Geographer Strabo, a wiſe Man, and 
well acquainted with Antiquity, tells us, that 

| Cadnius, 
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Cadmus, Pherecydes, and Hecateus firſt took the Sect. 3. 
Numbers, and the Meaſure from Speech, and re- WWW 


duced that to Proſe which had always been Po- 
etry before. And the admired Judge of the Sub- 
lime, in the Fragment of a Treatiſe we have un- 
happily loſt, has this remarkable Sentence: 

« MEASURE, fays he, belongs properly to 
Poetry, as it perſonates the various Paſſions 
e and their Language; uſes Fiction and Fables, 
© which naturally produce Numbers and Har- 
* mony : Twas for this reaſon, that the An- 
« cients in their ordinary Diſcourſs delivered 
« themſelves rather in Verſe than Proſe e 

Hap I to do with ſome others, I od be 
at the pains to ſhew the Conncxion of the firſt 
and laſt Part of this Opinion ; but your Lord- 
ſhip will eafily ſee, That he thought the Life of 
the Ancients was more expoſed to Accidents and 
Dangers, than when Cities were built, and Men 
were protected by Society and a Publick ; and of 
conſequence that their Diſcourſe muſt be more 
paſſionate and metaphorical, Give me leave only 
to add, that the Compoſition of the Names of 
TRAGEDY and CoMEDy, which were Repre- 
ſentations of ancient Lite (TpayNa, KoungyNa) 
undoubtedly prove that they were originally ſung 
when acted, and not repeated, as they are now, 
Nor do ] in the leaſt queſtion, but that the firſt 
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Se. 3. things which were committed to Writing in 
O Greece, as Oracles, Laws, Spells, Prophecies, were 
in Verſe ; and yet they got the ſimple Name of 
EEA, Words or Sayingsf ; as the firſt Romans, 
for the ſame reaſon, called them FA TA, from a 
Verb ſignifying to utter the Voice or to ſpeak i. 


But however theſe things be, it is certain, that the 
primitive 


f Some Veſtiges of this Poetic Turn remain in the Pictures of 
Eaſtern Manners, that are preſeryed in the oldeſt Accounts of the 
Maors and Spaniards; where the Romanzes occur every other Page, 
and the Converſations upon paſſionate Subjects run into a looſe kind 
of Verle : For Example, 


Abenamar ! Abenamar ! 
Moro de la Moreria ! 
El dia que tu naciſte, 
Grandes Senales avia : 
Eſtava la Mar en Calma, 
La Luna eſtava crecida ; 
Moro que en tal Signo nace 
No deve dezir Mentira. 
And in the ſame Spirit, 
Reduan ! Si ſe te acuerda 
que me diſte la Palabra, 
Que me darias a Jacn 
en una noche ganada : 
Reduan ! Si tu lo cumples 
darete paga doblada : 
V fi tu no lo cumplieſies 
deſterrarte he de Granada. 
Hiſtor. de las Guerras Civiles de Granada. 


Theſe Romanzes are ſo old, that they are brought by the Arabs as 
the Proofs of their Hiſtories. 

f FAR I: the Word derived from it was not uſed ſingle at firſt ; 
but they commonly called thoſe things FaTa Jovis, I believe 
from the old Oracle in Dodona, ſacred to Jupiter. So Virgil, the 

reat Imitator of ancient Language, Er fic Fata Jovis poſcunt. 
ES neid. vi. Tho' afterwards, |. the Import of the Subject, it 
came to bear the preſent Signification. The Greeks, when they 
begun to affect Accuracy, made a Compound of the ſingle Word 
ATA, and called it ©{oga]a ; not only Sayings, but Sayings 
of the God, Ss oN | 1 


r . i bor. ——— <p 
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primitive Parts of the Languages reputed Ori- Sect. 3. 
ginal, are many of them rough, undeclined, WWW 
imperſonal Monoſyllables; expreſſive commonly 
of the higheſt Paſſions, and moſt ſtriting Objects 
that preſent themſelves in ſc/itary ſavage Life®. 

FROM THIS Deduction, it is plain that any 
Language, formed as above deſcribed, muſt be 


full of Metaphor ; and that Metaphor of the 
boldeſt, 


h As this way of tracing a Language places it in an uncommon 
Light, it will be proper to illuſtrate it by a few ſuch Examples, as 
are moſt connected with ordinary Life. The two uſual Words in 
Hebrew for Meat and Food, Lecham, and Tereph, ſignify at the 
ſame time, the one Fighting, and the other Rapine or Plunder. Gur 
ſignifies to go abroad, to travel: and the Adjunct of it to dread, 
to be in fear : And Ger or Gur, a Stranger and a young Lion. The 
o'd Word for Wealth in Greek, Ave, means nothing originally 
but Soil. the Product of War and Piracy; and comes from Az.» 
Aligo, whence the Word in ule 22 vo, forms its Tenſes: And the 
great variety of Words they have to ſignify Good and Better, 
take their Origin from Strength and Violence. This Colluſion of 
different Signihcations to the ſame Word, which is oblervable 
throughout the original Languages, muſt be very convincing toſuch 
as are acquainted with their Idiom and Propriety. The conſtant 
Reaſon of them 1s, the Connexion which theſe various Meanings 
had in the Manners then prevalent. Some of theſe Connexions are 
vaniſhed in a civilized Life and Change of Manners: Others of 
them ſtill remain; ſuch as Zonah, Caupona, Hoſpita; and ZonabScor- 
tum, Meretrix. Hhaſhar, to grow rich; and Hhaſar, to receive 
Tythes, to be a Pricft; with a hundred more of the ſame kind. 
But it gives us an Idea of a diſmal Way of Living, to find the 
Word Karab, that ſignifies to draw near to one, to approach, ſig- 
nifying at the ſame time, to fight, to make War ; and thence the 
Word Kerab, a Battle. It puts me in mind of the horrible Image 
given us by Orpheus. 
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Father Ricci in his Chriftian Expedition to China, ſays expreſly, 1% 
That their Language conſiſts wholly in Monoſyllables: The 14 
ſame ſeems to have been the Caſe of the ancient Egyptian; and, 
as we may obſerve ourſelves, of the greateſt Part of the Northern 


Tongues, 


ö PX 


j | Sect. 3. 
ll | Wy Words taken wholly from rough Nature, and 
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boldeſt, daring, and mcft natural kind: For 


invented under ſome Paſſion, as Terror, Rage, 
or Want (which readily extort Sounds from 
Men i) would be expreſſive of that Fanaticiſin 
and Dread, which 1s incident to Creatures living 
wild and defenceleis k : We muſt imagine their 
Specch to be broken, unequal, and boiſterous; 
one Word or Sound, according to its Analogy 
to different Ideas, wou'd ſtand for them all; a 
Quality we often miſtake for Strength and Ex- 
preſſion, while it is a real Detect. 

Bur LET us take another Step, and ſuppoſe 
the Affairs of the rude Community to be a lit- 
tle advanced; that they begin to underſtand their 
own Gibberiſb, live in tolerable Security, and 
are at liberty to look around them: In that caſe, 
Admiration and Wonder will ſucceed. Won— 
der is the proper Paſſion of raw and unexperien- 
ced Mortals, when rid of Fear. The great Cri- 
tic among the Ancients has aſſigned it to young 
Men: A witty Modern of the laſt Age gives it 
to the Ladies; and one of the fineſt Pieces 
Written in our Language confines 1t to Fools. 


'Tis 

i At varios Linguz ſonitus Natura ſubegit 
Mittere ; Et Uti/itas expreſſit Nomina rerum. Lucret. 
x Nam fuit quoddam tempus, cum in agris Homines paſſim Beſtia- 
rum more vagabantur, & ſibi victu ferino Vitam propagabant: 
Nec ratione Animi quicquam, ſed pleraque Viribus Corporis admi- 
niſtrabant. Nondum divinæ Religionis, non humani Officii ratio 
colebatur: Nemo legitimas viderat Nuptias; non certos quiſquam 
inſpexerat Liberos: Non jus æquabile, quid utilitatis haberet, ac- 
ceperat. Ita propter errorem atque inſcitiam, cæca ac temeraria 
dominatrix Animi Cupiditas, ad ſe explendam viribus Corporis 
abutebatur, pernicioſiſſimis Satellitibus. a 
M. T. Ciceronis de Inventione Lib. . 


ucret. 
eftia- 
bant : 
ad mi- 
ratio 
quam 
t, ac- 
eraria 
rpori 
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Ts certain, that in the Infancy of States, Sect. 3. 
the Men generally reſemble the publick Conſti= WWY 
| tution: They have only that Turn which the 

rough Culture of Accidents, perhaps diſmal 
enough, thro' which they have paſſed, could 


give them: They are ignorant and undeſigning, 


7 governed by Fear, and Superſtition its Compa- 
nion: There is a vaſt Void in their Minds; they 


know not what will happen, nor according to 
what Tenour things will take their Courſe : Eve- 


try new Object finds them unprepared ; they gaze 
| and ſtare, like Infants taking in their firſt Ideas 


of Light): Their Words expreſs theſe Feelings; 
And as there is a mighty Diſtance from this 
Starting-place of Ignorance and Wonder, to the 


Condition of a wiſe experienc'd Man, whom few 


things ſurprize ; who is acquainted with the 
Fates of Nations, and the Laws and Limits of 
or Situation, the Language is tinctured in pro- 


portion, and bears the Marks of the intermedi- 


ate Stages. 
IT WERE ecaſy to prove theſe Aſſertions by 


abundance of Grammatical Examples, but they 


can only be underſtood by Men, who, like your 
Lordſhip, have it in their power to recollect 
them at pleaſure. I will only obſerve, that the 
Turks, Arabs, Indians, and in general moſt of 


the 
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This Account of the fi Mortals is confirmed by the learned and 
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Set. 3. the Inhabitants of the E, are a ſolitary kind 
of People: They ſpeak but ſeldom, and never 


long without Emotion: But when, in their 
own Phraſe, they open their Mouth, and give a 
looſe to a fiery Imagination, they are poetical, 
and full of Metaphor. Speaking, among ſuch 
People, is a matter of ſome Moment, as we may 
gather from their uſual Introductions ; for before 
they begin to deliver their Thoughts, they give 
notice, that they will open their Mouth; that they 
will unlodſe their Tonguz ; that they will utter their 
Voice, and pronounce with their Lifgsm, Theſe Pre- 
ambles bear a great Reſemblance to the old Forms 
of Introduction in Homer, Heſiod, and Orpheus, in 
which they are ſometimes followed by Virgil. 
IF THERE is then an inviolable and neceſſary 
Connexion between the Diſpoſitions of a Na- 
tion and their Speech, we muſt believe that 
there will be an Alloy of Simplicity and Won- 
der in the Beginnings of every Language; and 
likewiſe that the Dialect will improve with the 
Affairs and Genius of the People. Upon a nearer 
View of that which Homer ſpoke, we find it 
not original, but derived from others more an- 
cient: Vet it ſeems to have begun upon a very 


ſmall Stock, which the Pelaſgi ſpoke n, and the 
old 


nSee the Arabian Nights Entertainments; aTranſlation from the 
Arabick. 
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| old Inhabitants of the Northern Parts of Greece. Sect. 3. 
The greater Part of its Acquiſitions it drew 9. 


from Afia, Phenicia, and Egypt, by the way of 
* Cyprus and Crete o: Theſe, with the other 
| Hands, poſſeſſed chiefly by the Carians, were 
> firſt peopled and inſtructed in the Arts of Life: 
; They lie moſt conveniently for Merchants fail- 
ing from the above-named Countries ; and it 
was either Trading People, or Perſons under a 
© Neceſſity of travelling abroad for ſome bold Ac- 
tions at home, who were the firſt Inſtructors 
of the ancient Greeks . 
Tus Adventures came to a Climate which 
© inclines not Men to Solitude, and forbids Idle- 
neſs: The Neceſſity of Labour and Contrivance; 
© a growing Commerce, and, more than any thing 
| belides, the Number of independent Govern- 
ments, and rival Cities, ſoon raiſed a nobler Lan- 
guage than any of the Originals. It was at firſt 
© imple, unconfined, and free, as was their Life: 
The Politick Stile grew with their Conſtitution; 
and was at its height when they had moſt Af- 
fairs of that kind, and of the greateſt conſequence 
to manage: And when a rough warlike People 
| bad ſtripp'd them of their Liberty, they had re- 
courle 
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courſe to Philoſophy and Learning. The Coun. 
cid of a free State are managed by Speakiny, 


which quickly introduces Eloquence, and tie 
Arts of Perſuaſion : When 7he/e turn uſeleſs, or 
dangerous in Publick, Men betake themſelves u 
leſs obnoxious Subjects. 

Tust were the Stages through which the 
Greek Language paſſed. It went thro' then 
flowly, and had time to receive the Imprefſicn 
of each: It laſted long, and far out-lived the 
Latin, as it had begun before: The reaſon was 
that amidſt all the Broils of Greece, they had 
ſtill Liberty and Employment enough, either i 
Buſineſs or Literature, to keep alive ſomethin ng 
of their Spirit and Language : That will alway 
follow our Fortunes, and be fitted to our Afair 
and Condition r. For, in fact, what elſe do we 
talk of? For this reaſon, a flouriſhing, happy 
Nation, not over-diſciplined at the Beginning, 
that after a long Struggle, and much Trial, come 
to excel in every Art of Peace and War; ſuch 
a Nation muſt ſpeak the nobleſt Language; 
which, in its turn, becauſe of the Inſtability d 
human Affairs, has no Security for its Duration, 

AFTER ſuch a Deduction, your Lordſhip 1 
no doubt in Expectation, what is at length v 
be made of it? It is this, My Lord, © That 

* when by the Progreſſion above-mentioned, 
ce the Greek Language was brought to exprel 
* all the beſt and braveſt of the human Feelings, 


« and 
r Format enim Natura prius nos intùs ad omnem 


Fortunarum Habitumi Horat. ad Pilon 
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« and retained a ſufficient Quantity of its Ori- Sect. 3. 
« oinal, amazing, metaphoric Tincture; at WWY 
« that Point of Time did Homer write.” 
I xxow nothing more proper to convince us 
of the Truth of this happy Circumſtance, than 
che Conſideration of the Machines which he em- 
ploys : The greater Part of them are natural; 
and except the Egyptian and Orphic Allegories 
u (which he uſually puts in the Mouths of his 
18 Gods ) they are told in the prevarling Lan- 
WY cage of the Country. It is given as a Rule in 
Poctry t, © To ſtrip the common Accidents of 
Life of their plain Dreſs, and aſcribe them 
« to ſome ſuperior Power, in order to keep up 
* their Dignity ; as for inanimate things, we 
e muſt give them Life, cloath them with a 
« Perſon, and proper Attributes :” But few Peo- 
ple imagine that the ordinary Language wore 
this metaphorical Habit at that time, Yet it 
wou'd be inexcuſable elſe, to put Poetical Ex- 
preſſions in the Mouth of any other than the 
Poct himſelf : Twou'd be really falle Mriting. 
and is a common Fault in many excellent Per- 
tormances. Limes grand Copier, who has 
wrought one wonderful Poem out of the other's 
two, ſeems to a very candid Judge, to have come 
ſhort of his Original in this particular: It is the 
ingenious Monſ. De Ia Motte J ſpeak of, who 
thinks Eneas by far too great a Poct ; and owns, 
that 


Wen the Poet mentions them in his own Perſon, he com- 
and Donly introduces them Ah 920, They ſay. 
dee Boileau's Art of Poetry. 


Sect. 3. that he could not help feeling that Impropriety 
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n chro' the whole of the ſecond and third Books 


of the Eneid; where the Hero is not leſs florid 
and figurative in his Narration, than the Poet 
himſelf is in the reſt u. 

ViRGiL's writing ſo long after Eneas's Ex- 
pedition, and in a Language too refin'd for the 
Manners then in uſe, makes this Incongruity the 
more perceptible: But in the Tan Times, 
their Speech, as well as their Manners retained 
much of the Eaſtern Caſt ; their Theology was 
a Fable, and their moral Inſtructions an allego- 
rical Tale, When Priam came to beg the Body 
of his ſlaughter'd Son, Achilles comforts him 
with a parabolical Story concerning the two 
Veſſels, out of which Jupiter diſpenſes to every 
Man his Proportion of Good and Evil * ; and 
Glaucus tells Diomedes, That like the Leaves 

* of the Trees, firſt ſpreading, and then decay- 
« ing,ſo are the Generations of mortal Men)“. 


u Diſcours ſur Ode: & Reponſe a la XI Reflection de Monſ. 


Deſpreaux ſur Longin. 
1 Iliad + 17 Iliad < 
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FECT I 


EXT to the Originals from which a Lan- geg. 4. 
guage is derived, the common. Manners WY 

under which it is formed; and the critical Pe- 
riod of its Duration, it is chiefly ffected by 
the Religion of © Country, and the Mannes of 
the Times. Theſe might have been included 
under the Common Manners of the Nation; but 
their Influence is great enough, particularly upon 
the Turn and Genius of the Language, to de- 


ſerve a ſeparate Conſideration. | 
E 1 


2 
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IsH ALL ſoon have occaſion to make a ſtricter 


Wo E:qiry into the Origin both of the Grecian 


Religinn and Learning. At preſent it is ſuffi. 
cient to ſay, that they came from the great Pa- 
rent of Sacred and Ci Inftitutions, the King. 
dom of Egypt. That wiſe People ſeem to have 
early obſerved the Curbs of the human Paſſions, 
and the Methods of governing a large Socicty, 
They ſaw the general Bent of Mankind, 75 ad. 
mire what they do not underſtand, and to ſtand 
in awe of unknown Powers, which they fancy 
capable to do them great good or ill: They adap- 
ted their religious Belief and ſolemn Ceremonies, 
to this Diſpoſition; made their Rites myſterious, 
and delivered their allegorical Doctrines under 
great Ties of profound and pious Secrecy, 

N TEKNON ' EY AE TOIEI NOOIEI HEAAZ EO, TANEEHY 
EY MAA' EIIKPATENN ETEPNOIELI A' ENOEO ®HMHN?*. 
Nw, thou my Son ! apt roach with Mind intent, 
And careful keep thy Tongue : But in thy Breaſl 
Revotve theſe awful Sounds, —— 


IIE Nc the Number of monſtrous Stories 
concerning their Gods, which the firtt Grecian 
Sages that travell'd into Egypt certainly under- 
ttood, and explained to their AdeptsÞ, among 


whom, 
Os TE%s Mumziar. In Fragment. *0:21%4 Eu. 
> Di.dorus the Sicilian, after having explained the natural Sig- 
rification of the Allegory of Bacchns's being the Son of Fupiter 
and Ceres, or Wine's being the Production of the Earth and Moi- 
fare, adds theſe remarkable Words, gyupave JS 7&TU5 6: a4 74 Th 
IMs uWa, dig 7 OPOIKNN NOIHMATON, & rd aft 
&3y/0u8/2 1aTH4 Ts TASTAS» Wh wv & Fifuis Ts apuiimols ic opal 
74 vere jp 810. y. Which plainly ſhews the Nature and 
Tendency of the Orphic Rites. 
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n 


whom, after ſome Deſcents, I reckon Heſod Sect. 4. 
and Homer : But falling afterwards into the 
hands of Men of warm Fancies, who thought 
they might invent as well as their Maſters, there 
were many traditional Stories tacked to the for- 
mer; ſometimes untowardly enough, and ſome- 
times ſo as to make a tolerable Piece of the /;- 
teral Relation, but confounding when applied 
to the Allegory. Theſe are all the 1y01 aoro: 
(ſacred Traditions) mentioned ſo often by He- 
radetus, with a Declaration that he will not 
venture to publiſh them; and of the fame kind 
is the IO aorors (the divine Tradition) re- 
commended by Orpheus to his favourite Scho- 
ar, and quoted by a primitive Father for an- 
other purpoſe e. 

Tus Allegorical Religion having been tranſ- 
planted into Greece, found it a very proper Soil 
for ſuch a Plantation. It took deep root in the 
Minds of the Greeks, who were groſly igno- 
rant, and prepoſſeſſed with no rival Opinions: 
They made Additions to it of their own, and 
in a few Ages it was incorporated with their 
Manners, mixed itſelf with their Language, and 
gained univerſal Belief. © Such was its Con- 

dition when Homer made his Appearance in 
« the World: It had attained its Vigour, and 
had not loſt the Grace of Novelty and Youth :” 
This is the Criſis, when every body affects to 


E 2 talk 
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Sect. 4. talk in the prevailing Stile; which joined with 
A the early metaphorical Caft of the Language, is 


one great Reaſon of the conſtant Allegory in 
the ancient Writings. 

Wr Have frequent Examples, how much 
the firm Belief of any Sect makes Men ſpeak and 
write in the approved Idiom: They introduce 
it into their Buſineſs, allude to it in their Plea- 
fares, and abſtain from it in no Part of Life; 
eſpecially while the Doctrine flouriſhes, and ap- 
pears in Bloom: For your Lordſhip knows, that 
theſe things, among the Ancients, had their 
Spring and Summer as well as natural Growths; 
and after a certain time, like a ſuperannuated 
Plant, they turned ſcrubby and lifeleſs, were 
diſregarded by degrees, and at laſt vaniſhed. 

WHAT FURTHER Advantages Poetry might 
reap from a Religion ſo framed, will appear af- 
terwards d: Let us now conſider the Manners 
of the Times; by which I underſtand the Pro- 
fefiions and Studies that are in vogue, and bring 
moſt Honour to thoſe who poſſeſs them in an 
eminent degree, 

THEY likewiſe follow the Fortunes of a 
Nation : In the Progreſſion above-mentioned, 

the Arts of the greateſt U# in Life, I mean 
thoſe that ſupply our natural Wants, and ſe- 
cure our Perſons and Properties, are the fir/f 
that ennoble their/Inventers; and in proceſs of 


time, when Wealth has made its Entrance, the 


Refiners 
see Pag. 142. 192. 277» 
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Refiners of Pleaſure, and Contrivers of Magni- Seck. 4. 
cence draw our Attention. WYWN 
FROM THE Accounts already given of the 
State of Greece, it is eaſy to conclude, © that 
« the firſt muſt be ſtill prevalent when Homer 
« lived;” a piece of good Fortune that exemp- 
ted him from the two Yices, to whoſe charge 
the admired Longinus lays the Fall of Poetry : 
An infatiable Defire of Riches, and what he 
calls (a Ni H Tlabos) a mean diſbiriting Paſ- 
ſon, the Love of Pleaſure e. 

In effect, Arms at that time was the ho- 
noured Profeſſion, and a publick Spirit the 
courted Character: There was a Neceſſity for 
them both. The Man who had bravely defen- 
| ded his City, enlarged its Dominion, or died 
in its Cauſe, was revered like a God: Love of 
Liberty, and Contempt of Death, with their 
nobleſt Conſequences, Honour, Probity, and 
| Temperance, were Realities. There was, as I 
faid, a Neceſſity for thoſe Virtues f: No Safety 
to Life or Fortune without them: For while 
| every State, that is to fay, almoſt every City 
| was envied by its warlike and encroaching 
E 3 Neizhbour, 
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An Enquiry into the Life 


Sect. 4. Neighbour, there was no choice, but either 
WY reſolutely to defend itfelt by dint of Arms, or 


ſhamefully ſubmit to Oppreſſion and Slavery. 
And no wonder if the Man who learns theſe 
ce Virtues from Neceſi'y, and the Things them- 
&« ſelves, knows them better than Schools and 
** Syſtems can inſtruct him; and that the Re- 
ce preſentations of ſuch genuine Characters bear 
te the Marks of Truth, and far outſhine thoſe 
te taken from counterfeit Worth, or fainter 
&« Patterns.” 

Tus ws find, that the Fortunes, the Man- 
ners, and the Language cf a People are all 
linked together, and neceſſarily influence one 
another. Men take their Sentiments from their 
Fortunes; if they are low, it is their conſtant 
Concern how to mend them; it they are eaſy, 
ho to enjoy them : And according to this Bent, 
they turn both their Conduct and their Conver- 
fation; and aſſume the Language, Air, and 
Garb peculiar to the Manner of the different 
Characters. 

In moſt of the Greek Cities, Policy and Lancs 
were but juſt a forming, when Homer came into 
the World 8. The firſt Sketches of them were 
extremely //mple h; taking their Riſe from the 

Exigencies 

E They had no well-digeſted Body of Laws, or Plan of a Civil 
Conſtitution, before Onomacritus. So Ariſtotle, O. OPAaRketTy Yr 
6s Th 2 Feu, Wu Nod: nay. De. a. 
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Exigencies of the rude Way of Life then pre- Sect. 4. 
E vailing. The great Law of Hoſpitality made 
the chief Part of the Inſtitution : To violate a 
Stranger, who had taken Sanctuary under your 
Nef, had participated of your Table, or ſat 
} down by your Fire, was made the higheſt, and 
moſt deteſtable Impiety. The reſt were of a 
picce; generally Prohibitions from Violence, or 
$ ſuch Regulations of Manners as we ſhould think 
unneceſſary or barbarous. The Tribes were 
| but beginning to live-ſecure within the Walls 
of their new-fenced Towns, and had as yet 
neither Time nor Skill to flame a Domeſtick 
Policy, or Municipal Laws; and far leſs to 
think of publick Methods of training up their 
Citizens: They lived naturally,and were governed 
by the natural Poiſe of the Paſſions, as it is 
| ſettled in every human Breaſt. This made 
them ſpeak and act, without other Reſtraint 
than their own native Apprehenſions of Good 
and Evil, Juſt and Unjuft, each as he was 
| prompted from qithi n. Theſe Manners af- 
| © ford the moſt natural Pictures, and proper 
Words to paint them.” 
| THey Have a peculiar Effect upon the 
Language, not only as they are natural, but 
| as they are ingenuous and good. While a Na- 
tion continues ſimple and fincere, whatever 
they ſay receives a Weight from Truth: Their 
dentiments are ſtrong and honeſt ; which al- 
E 4 ways 
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Sect. 4. ways produce fit Words to expreſs them i: Their 
» Patiions e ſound and genuine, not adulterated 
or diiguited, and bicak out in their own artleſs 
Phraſe and unaffected Stile. They are not ac- 
cuſtome to the Prattle, and little pretty Forms 
that encrvate a poliſhed Speech : nor are they 
over-run with Quibble and Sheer-Wit, which 
makes its Appearance late in every Country, 
and in Greece came long after the Trojan Times, 
And his I take to be the reaſon, © Why moſt 

Nations are ſo delighted with their ancient 

0 Poets k:“ Before tliey arc poliſhed into Flat- 
tery and refined into Fal ſchood, we feel the 
Force of their Words, and the Truth of their 
Thoughts. 

In couuo Life, no doubt, the witty 
facetious Man is now the preferable Character: 
But he is only a mzddling Perſon, and no He- 
r01; bearing a Perſonage for which there is 
hardly an Inch of room in an Epic Poem. To 
be witty in a Matter of Conſequence, where 
the Riſque is high, and the Execution requires 
Caution or Boldneſs, is Impertinence and Buf- 
foonry. 
| VIRGIL 

1 Quin ipſe (Tiberius) compoſitus alias, & velut eluctantium 
Verborum, ſolutius promptiuſque eloquebatur, quotiens ſubveniret. 


K 


Græcorum ſunt entiguiſſima quæque 
Scripta vel Optima. | 


* Pellus Homo, & Magnus vis idem, Cotta, videri : 
Sed qui bellus Homo oft, Cotta, puſ//rs Homo eſt. 


TaciTtvs. 


Horat. ad Auguſtum. Ep. i. Lib. ii. 


Martial. Epigr, Lib. i. 10. 
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VIRGIL well knew the Importance of this Sect. 4. 

Imitation of ancient Manners; and borrowed 
from Enmus his antiquated Terms, and the 
ſtrong obſolete Turn of his Sentences. Nay, 
he has adopted as many of the od Forms uſed 
at Sacrifices, Games, Conſecrations, and even 
Forms of Law, as the Emergencies of his ad- 
mired Poem wou'd permit, | 
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Sect. 5. Y TRAcix the Cauſes which have the ff 

— greateſt Influence upon Language, we are 7 
led to a Thought that muſt give Pleaſure to the b 
truly Good, We find that without Virtue there a 
can be no true Poetry : It depends upon the 
Manners of a Nation, which form their Cha- 
racters, and animate their Language: If their ey 
Manners are ſound and entire, their Speech IM nc 
will accompany and do them Juſtice : And if 
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we riſe higher, and ſuppoſe them not only Sect. 5. 
© ſound, but noble and heroic (as we muſt do, Y 
| when ſpeaking of Manners fit for Poetry) What 

is this but Virtue's Seif in all her Luſtre and 
J Dignity? Your Lordſhip muſt have viewed her 
at times in this g:orious Dreſs, and will ſorgive 
me, if Iam inquiſitive upon ſo amiable a Subject, 
| 1; what we call Heroiſm indeed any thing elſe, 
than A diſintereſted Love of Mankind and our 
Country, unawed by Dangers, and unwearicd 
by Toils? If it is not, the ſocial Paſſions, and 
| nobleſt Aﬀections muſt prevail inan Epic-Poem. 
| They may vary indeed, and ſhew themſelves 
very differently in different Characters: They 
may likewiſe have their u: Shades, and muſt 
be ſometimes drawn upon dark Grounds, to 
| raiſe and give them a Rel:e/; but ſtill they muſt 
| be the principal Figures in the Picce, if it is 
meant tog ive a real and laſting Pleaſure. 

Bur there is another Concluſion offers it- 

ſelf, and appears fo cdd, that one does not know 

what to make of it: For does it not found 
ſomething like Treaſon in Apollb's Court, to 

hy, That à poliſhed Language is not fit for a 

great Poet? And yet, if the Maxim be true, 
That no Man deſcribes well but what he has 
« ſeen, nor talks with Eaſe and Maſtery, but 
in the Language and Idiom he has been uſed 

* to,” Iapprehend we mult aſſent to it. Who. 

ever is acquainted with what paſſes for Polite- 

nels of Stile, and with the Subjects uſually 
treated 
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Sect. 5. treated of in bat manner, will eafily forgive 

me, if Jam at no pains to make out the Con- 

ſequence. I ſhall only obſerve; that what we 

call Poliſbing diminiſhes a Language; it makes 

many Words obſolete ; it coops a Man up in a 

Corner, allows him but one Set of courtly Phraſes, 

and deprives him of many ſignificant Terms, 

and ſtrong beautiful Expreſſions, which he muſt 

venture upon, like Virgil, at the hazard of ap- 
pearing antiquated and homely. 

* A LANGUAGE throughly poliſhed in the 

modern Senſe, will not deſcend to the Sli 

city of Manners abſolutely neceſſary in Epic. 

Poetry: And if we feign the Manners, we muſt 
likewiſe endeavour to imitate the Stile. I have 
already ſhewn how little Succeſs we can ex- 
pect in the Attempt; and it were eaſy to give 
Proof in Fact, that no Learning or Genius is ſuf- 
cient to ſecure us frem a Miſcarriage in this 
Particular. But the Taſk is unpleaſant : Let us 
therefore chuſe an Example where we may ra- 
| ther praiſe than blame. 

ll! THE NAM of Fenelon calls up the Image 
| ofa Man diſtinguiſhed by every amiable Quality: 
Like ſome powerful Charm, it makes real Vir- 
1 tue, princely Science, and Sweetneſs of Manners, 
riſe to our Imagination. His perfect Know- 
| ledge of Antiquity, and flowing Fancy, ſeemed 
to qualify him to write the Sequel of the fim- 
ple and inſtructive Odyſſey. And yet we know 
that his enchanting Work has not eſcaped 

Criticiſm 3 
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modern Manners; that is, when he wou'd re- 
concile old Heroiſim with Politicks, and make 

© Poetry preach Reaſons of State. 
IT May be thought ſuperfluous after this 
to obſerve, That an ab/o/ute Court muſt have a 
© pernicious Influence both on the Variety of Cha- 
racers in a Nation, and the Extent of their Dia- 
lect: We need but look around us to ſee many 
of the fineſt Countries in Europe, groaning under 
baffled Laws and an arbitrary Sway, and giv- 
ing diſmal Proofs of the Truth of this Remark. 
In ſuch Governments not only Matters of Conſe- 
quence are over- ruled at pleaſure, but in the moſt 
indifferent Circumſtance of Lite, all muſt conform 
to the Court-Model. Example hath the Force of 
Command; you muſt both ſpeak and write after 
4 Copy ; and no ſuſpicious Word mult reach the 
Ears of the miſtaken Great. By this means, many 
things come to loſe their Names, or are ſoftned in- 
to inſignificant Appellations; and where H can- 
not be had, Circumlocutions are called in, to wit- 
neſs our Dread of oftending by ſpeaking plain 
Truth b. BESIDEs, 


a Critique des Avantars de Telemaque. A Piece equally cruel 
and unjuſt ; without otber Handle in fact, than what arites from the 

8 Glow of an elevated Fancy, and the Incompatibility of Mauners. 
| b When the Cardinal Richelieu had obliged the French Academy 
to cenſure the Cz-; a Piece of the celebrated Corncilli's, the Au- 
thor wrote a Letter to the Cardinal's Favourite M. de Boiſrobert ; 
1 where he tels him, ** Pattens avec beaucoup d' Impatience les 
] « Sentimess de 'Academie, afin d'apprendre ce que doreſenavant 
« je dois ſuivre: Juſques 12, je ne puis travailler qu” avec defiance, 

z & n'-le employer un Mot en ſeurete.” 

P. Peliſſon. Hiſt. de Acad. Frangoiſe. 
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© criticiime; and that only ſuch Parts of it lie Sect. 8 
| expoſed, as attempt a Mixture of ancient and WWW 
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BFESID RES, it is odds, but that in ſuch 3 


SY Country, there are formal Reſtraints upon Wri. 


ting; which mult have yet a worſe Effect. What 
a I:mentable Sight are thoſe Countries at this 
day, which were formerly the Parents of Leary. 
ing and Ingenuity? How barren now in real 
Literature! How d:/torted the little they pro- 
duce! bearing the Marks of the Violence and 
unnatural State in which it is conceived and 
brought forth. Inſtead of thoſe manly Senti- 
ments which do juſtice to Virtue and Vice; 
inſtead of thoſe bold Pictures of Men and Things 
of che preſent Age, (the Age in which We are 
moſt concerned,) They muſt content them- 
ſelves with licking up Scraps of monk7/þ Hiſtory, 
and collecting Legends of the Saints: Or if they 
venture 70 reaſon, it muſt be upon diſtant Fad 
and general Principles, remote from their own 
Times, without daring to hint a Parallel, or 
make the ſinalleſt Application. | 
Sven is heir State; while We, with Joy, may 
view our native Iſle, the happy Inſtance of the 
Cormexion between Liberty and Learning. We 
find our Language maſculine and noble ; of vaſt 
Extent, and capable of greater Variety of Stil 
and Charatler than any modern Tongue, We 
ſee our Arts improving, our Sciences advancing, 
Life underſtood, and the whole znimated with 
a Spirit ſo generous and free, as gives the truck 
Proof of the Happineſs of our Conſtiution. 


For- 


and Writings of How tk. 


ForGive me, My Lord, if a Thought ſoSect. 5. 
| pleaſant, and which You Þave fo great a hand www 
in making ſuch, has drawn me from a melan- 
Y choly Subject. One cannot, without Compaſ- 


| ſion, think of a poor Poet writing under the 


— — — * 


)R- 


Terror of the Inquiſition. He knows not but 


ſuch a Verſe may give umbrage to a Right Re- 
verend Father Tiguiſitor; another to a Reve- 


rend Father Prior ſnſpetor ; this Simile may 


ſtartle the Father Deputy Reviſor, and that Al- 


lution ſeem dangerous to the Vicar himſelf. 


No woNDER if the frighted Author, haunt- 


ed with ſuch fable Spectres inſtead of Muſes, 
is delivered of a deformed Production. Their 
| Ghoſtly Appearance muſt damp every liberal 


Thought. The Mind dares not exert itſelf, 


but crouches under the Panick of a Cenſure, 
backed with the Secular Arm to inforce it. 
And can we expect any Grace or Spirit in a 
Work that is conceived and faſhioned in ſuch 


fiteous Circumſtances? No ſurely, nor in a 


little time any Works at all: For the Fathers 
generally obtain their End; and in a Nation 
where they are once entruſted with the Power 
to effect it, in a little time ſo order Matters, 


that ſcarce any one writes but tbemſelves e. But 
theſe 


4 Book in Spain muſt paſs through ſix Courts, before it is 
publiſhed. I. It is examined by the Examinadur Synodal ot the 


Archbiſhoprick, commiſſioned by the Vicario. II. It gots the 
ecorder of the Kingdom, where it is to be publiſhed, Chron://a 
? Caſtilla, Arragon, Valencia, &c. III. If approved by then, 
tislicenſed by the Yicario himſelf, atteſted by a Notaris. IV. Ie 
lyilege muſt be had from his Majeſty ; and a Secretary _ 

Ins. 
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64 An Enquiry into the Life 

Sect. 5. theſe things have been the Subject of many: 

Lox Treatiſe: I only mention them, to point out 
the Reaſon of the Antipathy between them ard 
the ſublimer Kinds of Writing. To expatiate 
upon the baneful Influences of Tyranny, wou'd 
be very unneceſſary, when a Man living under 
the beſt-regulated Government is too much 
moulded to its Manners, ever to excel in that 
original and unlimited Draught of Mankind, 
Epic-Poetry. 

In oppoſition to theſe Opinions, it may he 
advanced by ſuch as are acquainted with the 
Progreſs and Periods of Literature, That the 

ce Interval between the high Liberty and En- 
« lavement of a State, has been obſerved to 
te ſhew the World ſome noble Productions. 
The Fact is unqueſtionable ; and to diſcover 
the Cauſes of it, we need only conſider the 
Steps by which a Government falls from is 
Rights, to be at the mercy of a ſingle Perjen, 

IN general, this Diſaſter is laid to the doo: 
of Corruption ; and very juſtly : Ambition and 
Luxury ſeldom fail, when they have attained 
their full Growth, to throw a State into Con- 
vulſions, and make it ripe for a Maſter. They 
diſpoſe Men to give and fake, upon certail 
Conſiderations, which by degrees grow weight) 

enough 


figns. V. After it is printed, it goes to the Correfor Genera! fs 
fu Mageſtad, who compares it with the licenſed Copy, leſt ail 
ching be inſerted or altered. And, VI. The Lords of the Cozn 
tax it at ſo much a Sheet. In Portugal, a Book has ſeyen Review 
to paſs before Publication. I have imiled at ſome of their Tick 
Pages, bearing for the greater Security of the Buyer, Com tous d 
Sicengas neceſſarias. ; a 88 
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and Writings of Ho MER. 


enough to affect the Publick: But at the ſame Sect. 5, 
time, there is no Seaſon on Earth when Menn 


are ſo throughly known, When the Offers are 
tempting, and Bribes run high d, it is then that 
Men diſcover what they are worth, or for what 
they will fairly bargain and fell themſelves. The 
Man of real Virtue appears with double Luſtre 
after the Refuſal ; and he who has withſtood 
one Temptation, when his Fo:b/e is found out, 
and rightly applied to, gives way upon the ſe- 
cond, and fixes his Price. Mankind in this 
reſpect are like certain Indian Feathers; They 
do not ſhew to advantage in one Light only; 
but the Diſorder and Dangers frequent at ſuch 
Junctures, ſet all their Paſſions a going, and 
turn them into every Shape they are capable 
of: And theſe Attitudes, When well obſerved, 
and juſtly copied, give us the excellent Pieces 
above- mentioned. | 
Bes1DEs, the Times of ſuch Struggles have 
a kind of Liberty peculiar to themſelves : They 
raiſe a free and active Spirit, which over-ſpreads 
the Country: Every Man finds himſelf on ſuch 


occaſions 


4 Biduo, per unum ſervum, & eum ex gladiatorio ludo, con- 
fecit totum negotium : Accetſivit ad fe, promiſit, interceſlit, 
dedit. Jam vero, O Dii boni, Rem perditam ! etiam No&es cer- 
tarum Mulierum, atque Adoleſcentulorum nobilium Introductiones, 
nonnullis Judicibus pro mercedis cumulo fuerunt. Cicero writing 
to Atticus the Hiſtory of Clodiuss Acquital by the aſſiſtance of 
Craſſus. Lib. i. Ep. xiii. 

Curic's Bribe to change Sides, and betray his Country, was Cen- 
ties H-S, or 80,729 J. 35. 4d. He wanted this and five times 
more to free him of Incumbrances ; for he had a Debt of Sex- 


centies H-S. 484,375 4. 
F 
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Sect. 5. occaſions his own Maſter, and that he may J 
VU VV whatever he can make himſelf: He knows not 


how high he may riſe, and is unawed by Las, 
which are then of no Force. He finds his own 
Weight, tries his own Strength, and if there is 
any hidden Worth, or curbed Mettle in him, 
certainly ſhews and gives it vent. Accordingly 
we ſee, that the Genius's produced at theſe 
Times, give great Proofs of Reach and Capacity, 
eſpecially in politick Managements and civil Af. 
fairs, in the largeſt Senſe e. The abſtract Scien- 
ces are the Product of Leiſure and Quiet f; but 
thoſe that have reſpect to Man, and take their 
aim from the human Heart, are beſt learned in 
Employment and Agitation. 

IT was when Greece was ill-ſettled, when 
Violence prevailed in many Places, amidſt the 
Shock and Confuſion of the wandering Tribes, 
that Homer produced his immortal Poem. And 
it was when Taly was torn in pieces, when the 
little States were leagued againſt each other ; 
in a word, in the Heat of the Struggle and 
Bloodſhed of the Guelfe and Ghibelline Parties, 
that Dante withdrew from his Country, and 
made the ſtrongeſt Draught of Men and their 

> Paſſions, 


® Thucydides, Ariſtotle, and Demoſthenes among the Greeks, and 
Cicero, Virgil, and Horace among the Romans, were Witneſſes to 


Civil Wars, or Attempts made upon the Publick Liberty. Some 


of them ſurviv'd it, and ſome fell in its Defence. 
| * Kat many A upij de (d Ems iituat) Tvmaus TI; Tomas v7 
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* Paſſions, that ſtands in the Records of modern Sect. 5. 
Poetry. The Author of the Eneid lived in a 
Time of Diſorder and publick Ruin: He ſaw 
the Miſtreſs of the World become twice a Prey 
to lawleſs Power ; her Conſtitution deſtroyed, 
and Prices ſet upon the Heads of her braveſt 


Sons for oppoſing a Tyranny. 

AND ſtill, My Lord, it was when unhappy 
Britain was plunged in all the Calamities of 
Civil Rage, that our high-ſpirited Poem took 
its birth. It is true, the Plan of Paradiſe Loft, 
has little to do with our preſent Manners ; It 
treats of a ſublimer Theme, and refuſes the 
Meaſure of Human Actions: Yet it every where 
bears ſome Analogy to the Affairs of Mankind; 
and the Author (who had viewed the Progreſs 
of our Miſery) has embelliſhed it with all the 
proper Images his Travelling, Learning, and 
Experience could afford him. 

Bur As few of the Changes which Let- 
ters have undergone, eſcape your Lordſhip's 
notice, it will probably be aſked ; Since a po- 
+ ah liſhed Language, and the Deference paid to 
an abſolute Court, are incompatible with the 
e nobler kinds of Poetry, how came the new 
Comedy to excel the od, which had all li- 
nd WF © berty of Language and Manners, while the 


me ce other grew up under the Influence of Luxury, 
: te and the Awe of the Macedonian Power?“ 
2 A learned and ſententious Writer will not 


allow this to be true: The Old Comedy, 
| F 2 according 


An Enquiry into the Life 


e according to him, was employed in the Re. 
ce formation of Manners, in recommendin 
« Virtue, and pointing out the Abuſes of the 
ce State; whereas the New was contented to 
« trifle with Punks and Pandars ; the o/d Chuf, 
te the Davus, or Knave of the Family, and 
ce his young Maſter : The Scene, he ſays, is 
always at Athens, and all the Pother is ſome 
little jilting Story, or knaviſh Prank ; pro- 
*« poſing only ſome trifling Mirth or filly Pa. 
« time !“ 

BuT ADMITTING the Suppoſition the 
different Nature of the Writing accounts for it, 
Nothing can be more oppoſite than the Stile, 
the Language, the Manners of Comedy to Epic: 
The fitteſt for the one ſeem the moſt improper 
for the other; and the moſt uncomick Cha- 
racter on Earth is that of a Great and Generous 
Man. It is indeed true, that in ſuch a thorough 
Democracy as Athens, the Limits of Comedy and 
Tragedy cou'd not be well aſcertained, or kept 
aſunder, Tragedy being a Repreſentation of 
the high Characters in Life, and Comedy of the 
lnwer, they were in reality jumbled together in 
this State 8, where the vileſt and meaneſt Crea- 
ture might ſpeak as ſcurrilouſly of the Perſon and 
Conduct of the firſt Citizens, as his Education 


and 


t Pinxit & Demon (AH MON) Athenienſium, Argumento quo- 
que ingenioſo. Volebat namque varium, iracundum, injuſtum, 
inconſtantem ; eundem exorabilem, clementem, miſericordem, 
excelſum, glorioſum, humilem, ferocem, fugacemque, & om- 


nia pariter oſtendere. 
Plinius, de Parrhaſio, Lib, xxxv. 5 10. 


ae 


_ = 
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and Temper cou'd prompt him. Here lay the Sect. 5. 
Strength of the o/4 Comedy, which cou'd not WWW 


ſubſiſt but in ſuch a State; and which no doubt 
muſt have the Preference, if immoderate Laugh- 
ter, if Liberty to talk at random, and banter the 
higheſt Dignities, and beſt Men of the Nation, 
be advantageous to that kind of Writing. But 
if that Liberty was often abuſed, and if the 
Drama 1s capable of a nobler Turn, and of 
giving a more refined Pleaſure ; if more Truth 
can be brought into the Manners, and Men and 
their Natures more generally repreſented h, in 
that caſe it muſt give way to the new. 

I MusT however own, that while the high 
Demoeracy prevailed at Athens, and the Com- 
monalty were poſſeſſed of that uncontrouled 
Power which Pericles put in their hands, and 
Cleon exerciſed, during that time, Ari/tophanes 
and his Fellows had Originali to draw from; 
and in that reſpect their Wit and Writings, which 
appear to us Zheatrical and falſe, are natural and 
true, But that wild licentious Government was 
no ſooner check'd by Fears from abroad, (which 
always produce Regulations at home) than the 
AA KArAoon, the Men of Capacity and 
Worth, began to diſtinguiſh themſelves and ap- 
pear eminent ; A Secretion was made ; Manners 


were formed, and Characters obſerved and valued, 
3 HERE 


Þ 7 Poeti Comici, fer farci accorti de gli Audamenti del mondo, 
piacevolmente, Nozze, Feſte, Conviti, Roffianeſumi Putaneſmi, 
Ladronezzi, Truffe, Menzogne, Amori & Oaii, tali appunto zu per 
le Scene rappreſentans, quali ſolete fare & fafferire vai Huomini. 

Speron, Speroni. della Uſura, 
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Sect. 75. HERE was the Riſe of the zcw Comedy ; 
KKibaldry was baniſhed, and Menander wrote, 
That is, at a Seaſon when Liberty was not loſt, 
but the Excreſcencies of it lopp'd off; when the 
Humour of that witty People was not quaſhed, 
but regulated: So true it is, That every kind 
of Writing, but eſpecially the Poetic, depends 
upon the Manners of the Age when it is pro- 
e duced.” The beſt Poets copy from Nature, 
and give it us ſuch as they find it. When once 
they loſe fight of this great Original, they write 
falſe, be their natural Talents ever ſo great. Let 
Torguato Taſſo witneſs the Truth of this, and the 
rapid Arigſo; each endowed with a fertile Ge- 
nius, and a happy Expreſſion; but who quitting 
Life, betook themſelves to aerial Beings and 
Utoptan Characters, and filled their Works with 
Charms and V iſions, the modern Supplements 

of the Marvellous and Sublime. 
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Sect. 6. Greece, and the Coaſt of Aſa, was in a pro- 
per Temperament for ſuch Formations, bring 
* forth but one ?” 

TFH Anſwer is obvious; That tho” it be 
abſolutely neceſſary, yet it is not the only Con- 
dition: There are many required beſides ; too 
many to be here enumerated : there is an uni- 
verſal and elevated Genius; a Quality fo rare, 
that an excellent Author of our Nation ſeems 
to think, * That of all the Numbers of Man- 

* kind, that live within the Compaſs of a 
* thouſand Years, for one Man that is born 
capable of making a great Peet, there may 
be a thouſand born capable of making as 
e great Generals, or Miniſters of State, as the 
© moſt renowned in Story a. But though this 
were exaggerated, there are many ſubſequent 
Circumſtances of Life, many Advantages of 
Education, and Opportunities of knowing Man- 


© — 22 ws + PLA — f Bram . .. _ SE ESO - St 


kind in general, and ſeeing particular Subjects | 
fit for Poeſy, which can hardly meet in one and / 
the ſame Perſon, F 

To INSTANCE in one Particular, from c 


| which we may judge of the Import of the c 
* reſt: Much Travelling, and wide perſonal Ol- t 
| I fervation, has been the Lot of the greateſt W \ 
| Epic Poets, In this way of Life they had fre- t 
I quent Opportunities to acquaint themſelves with 2 
1 the Originals of their Draughts and Fiction,, fo 
ik whoſe great Excellency, whether material or 
| moral, 


11 x Sir William Temple, Miſcell. Part. ii. Eflay 4. Por T AV. 
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moral, is their Likeneſs to Nature and 7 ruth. Sect. 6. 
But this happens to few Men, eſpecially of a. 
| Poetical Turn: They are commonly none of 
the healthieſt People, and too delicate to en- 
dure the Hardſhips, or face the Dangers that 
are inevitable in long Voyages. And yet, with 

all theſe Chances, the Period I have mention- 
ed, when the Manners, the Religion and Lan- 
guage of Greece were at their proper Pitch for 
Poetry; to that Period, I fay, the World ſtands 
indebted for Linus, and Orpheus, for Olympus, 
Muſeus, and Amphion ; Men who are handed 
down to us as the Maſters of Verſe, by the 
greateſt of their Succeſſors b. Their Songs, it 
is true, are long fince periſhed ; but the wiſe 
and peaceful Hefiod, part of whoſe Compoſitions 
hath reached us, and commands our Admira- 
tion, owes his Birth to the ſame Period. 

NoR CAN there be a greater Proof of the 
Power that Manners, and the Publick Charac- 
ter have over Poetry, than the ſurpriſing Re- 
ſemblance of the oldeſt Writings, Two things 
cannot be liker one another, than the od Ora- 
cles, the Fragments of Orpheus ſo. called, and 
the ancient Hymns, are to Heęſiod's and Homer's 
Verſes. Not to fay in general, that they have 
| the ſame Turn; but the fame Epithets of-: Gods 
and Men, the fame Sentiments and Allufions, the 
fame Cadence and Structure; nay, ſometimes 


the 


b Muſzum ante omnes —ZEneid, vi. Horat. Ode 11. Lib. iii. 
& de Arte Poetica. 
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Sect. G. the very ſame Exfriſions and Phraſes are to be 


met with in * all. Numberleſs are the X 
Torch aua, or Coincidencies obſerved by the 
Criticks; and in ſhort, the Colluſion of ther 
Metaphor and Imagery is ſo palpable, that 
many have attributed the Effects of their be. 
ing formed upon the fame Models, their Wri. + « 
ting from the ſame Originals, and in the ſame 
plain Dialect, to downright Copying or Pla- 
giariſin. 0 

Bur there is no need to go fo far: The 
Cauſes aſſigned are ſufficient to produce all this 
Likenefs ; if we remember too, that they com- a 
monly make Writers exerciſe themſelves upon 
the ſame Subjects, which 1s alſo a part of their 0 
Influence. A certain kind of Science is pecu- a 
liar to every Age, and a particular way of treat: c 
ing it. They are both the Effect of the Con- c 
juncture fo often mentioned. And while I am WW « 
upon this Subject, I cannot paſs over one Con- c 
ſequence, which has been long a Problem a. c 


mong the Learned, It is elegantly propoſed by c 
a Reman e, who, if his Honeſty had been equal WF 
to his Underſtanding, might have ſtood in the ¶ th. 
fut rank of their Hiſtorians. IN 
Tu o' I have little room for it, ſays he, ¶ ce: 

« yet I cannot help mentioning a thing which a- 
i © I have often revolved in my Mind, and can- iſ vi 
1 | not fatisty my ſelf about the Cauſe of it: ¶ to 
| For is it not exceeding ſtrange, that the ing 
| % great g 


© ©. Vellei Paterc. Hiſt, Rom. Lib. 1. in fine. 
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Wc great Maſters in every Profeſſion and Science, Sect. 6, 
14 always appear in the ſame Period of me.. 
e and are of the fame Caſt and Model? 
One Age, and that at no great diſtance of 
| « Years, produced Eſchylus, Sephocles, and 
« Euripides, Men of a divine Genius, who 
« carried Tragedy to its height. In another, 
the old Comedy flouriſhed under Eupolis, Cra- 
e tinus, and Ariſtophanes ; and the new was 
« both invented and brought to perfection by 
« Menander and his Cotemporaries, Diphilus 
« and Philemon, without leaving hopes of Imi- 
* tation. 
IN LIKE manner, the Ph:lo/ſopþhical Sages 
Hof the Socratic School, how ſhort a while 
* did they continue after Plato and Ariſtotle's 
« Death? As to Oratory, who can be faid to 
e have excelled in it before Iſcrates, or after the 
* ſecond Deſcent of his Scholars? They came 
* all ſo cloſe together, that no one great Man 
can be ſeen at any diſtance of Time from 
* another.” Then the Hiſtorian proceeds to 
| ſhew, that the ſame thing had happened among 
the Romans ; and, with great reaſon, extends 
his Obſervation not only to the ſublimer Scien- 
ces, but alſo to Grammarians, Painters, Statu- 
aries, Sculptors, Founders, and to all the /ubſer- 
dient Arts, The fame Event might be ſhewn 
to have fallen out in any Nation, where Learn- 


he ing eyer flouriſhed, and whoſe Hiſtory is known. 


Wo N- 
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Sec. 6. WonpDpERFul, My Lord, have been the 8 x 
FI cConjectures about this puzzling Appearance; r 
| 1 and many a curious Speculation has been em. C 
I ployed to ſolve it d: It has been doubted, C 
| „Whether any Influence of Stars ©, any 5 
« Power of Planets, or kindly Aſpect of the 0 
Heavenly Bodies f, might not at times reach r 
gur Globe, and impregnate ſome favourite f 
% Race with a celeſtial Spirit.” Supernatu- d 

ral Conceptions, and miraculous 8 Nurſings 
have been contrived as a Saluo for our Be- 't 
lief, when the Hero or Sage atchieves things a 
which we fancy above the Reach of Mr, MW - 
But our Court-Hiſtorian underſtands better ; n 
and though he taiks a little ſtrangely in the ” 
End, 0 
1 See Diſcrrs Phyſigue fur les Influences es Aires; where the tl 

1 P.anctary Powers are reduced to {es Cartes Principles, and ac. 
*}Þ counted for by the Materia Subtilis., 1.299 Paris, chez Coigaard, if 
Win © Les Aſties, & principalement les Signes & les Planetes fon: WF 80 

I! is {apres Dicu) la ſeconde Cauſe des Morurs. Le Poete marque |; 
1 b ii Force qu'elles ont ſur la Complexion des Hommes, quand, &c.— s 39 
iff Voila comment Virgile fait I'Horoſcope de 'Empire Romain, en 5 
1 {a naiſſance. P. Boſſu du Poeme Epique Liv. iv 4 
14 f Dat enim, que 40 
1 Sydcra te exciiant, modo ri mos incipientem 5 
1 Ederc Vagitus, & adhuc a Matre rubentem. ö 
f Ventidius quid enim? Quid Tullius? Anne aliud quam wn 
I S;dus, & occulti miranda Potentia fati ? Juvenal. 12 
'F 3 Hercules, Alexander, and Scipio *, were ſaid to be in reality i pre 


us 7 upiter's Sons, tho' they paſſed for Amphitryor's, Philip's, and Pub. 
4 Scipio's. Demaratus belonged to the Hero Aftrobacus : and Or- | 
| pheus, Homer, and Plato, according to ancient Tradition, had only Wi 
1 Mothers of the Human Race. Pindar was fed with Honey by the Bre 
| 141 Bees themſelves: Achilles was nurſed with the Fat of Lions, and E 
5 Marrow of Deer; and the Founders of Rome were ſuckled by 2 1 
| Wolf, tho' the Founder of the Perſian Empire had only a Bitch to 
| perform that Duty for him . 


V3 ® Livii Hi. Lib, i. + Herodot, Erato, { Juſtin, Lib. is 


T - 


procedere non poteſt, recedit. 


and Writings of How ry. 


counts for it is by Emulation, which certainly 
contributes to the Perfection of every Art and 
Science; and was ftrong among the ao1ao1, 
or Bards, whoſe appearing in a Cluſter gave 
riſe to the Queſtion i: But this Principle is far 
from giving compleat Satisfaction, which in- 
deed Velleius does not affirm. 

I wIiLL not repeat what has been formerly 
ſaid; for I make no doubt of being prevented, 
and that your Lordſhip has already: made the 
Application. It is the drferent Periods or Steps, 
naturally ſucceeding in the Progreſſion of Man- 
ners, that can only account for the Succeſſion 
of Wit and Literature. 

I Have marked out thoſe of Greece in 
the Hiſtory of the Language k; they corre- 
ſpond with admirable Niceneſs to the ſucceſſive 


| Sets of Poets, Orators, and Philoſophers enume- 
| rated by the Roman Hiſtorian, For they are 


fettled and uniform Cauſes, and never fail to 


| work their Effect, unleſs when external Violence 
| hinders their Operation. Ix 


k Naturaque quod ſummo ſtudio petitum eſt, aſcendit in ſum- 
mum, difficiliſque in perfecto mora eſt, naturaliterque, quod 


Velle. P. Hiſt. R. Lib. i. 


i In Hefiod's Days, who, if not contemporary, lived at no 
great Diſtance of Times from Homer, a Poet, or A O1AOE, was 
as common a Calling as a Potter or a Joiner, and as liable to 
Emulation and Envy. 

Kal Keeguevs Keeper norte, Y TND TEA] 
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11 od. E \ < " 
2 See Page 44» 45, and 46, 8 
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| End h, yet he ſeems to lay the Streſs of the Sc. 6. 
matter upon a ſurer Bottom. The way he ac WWW 
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IN THE early Ages of the Grecian State 


V tte wild and barbarous Inhabitants wanted th: 


Aſſiſtance of the Muſes to ſoften and tame 
them. They ſtood in need of being impreſſed 
with an Awe of ſuperior and irreſiſtible Powers, 
and a liking to „cia! Life. They wanted 2 
Mythology to lead them by Fear and Dread (the 
only Holds to be taken of a rude Multitude) 
into a Feeling of natural Cauſes, and their Ii. 


fluence upon our Lives and Actions. The Wii 


and Good among the Ancients faw this Necel- 
ſity, and ſupplied it: The oldeſt of the in- 
ſpired Train were the 


Pii Vates, & Phebo digna locuti l: 


They had Religion for their Theme, and the 
Service of Mankind for the End of their Song, 
How unlike in this to ſome late Authors of our 
own Growth! who, I hardly know for ve 
End, have written againſt the Religion of their 
Country ; and without pretending to ſubſtitute 
any thing better, or more practicable, in its 
place, wou'd deprive us of our happy Eſtabliſh- 
ment, meerly, as it wou'd ſeem, for the Pleaſure 
of pulling down, and doing Miſchief. 

Bur THE firſt Men of Science in Greece, 
better inſtructed in Human Nature, and know- 
ing the Advantages of national Rites, wrote in 


a 


Virgil Eneid. vi. It was for this reaſon that A iſtotle call 
them, and the early Philoſophers, ru 9$20Aoyeous[ap the 
Erſt who ſpoke of the Nature of God. 


Aeig o Mile a Ovang. See Pag. 85, 86 
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4 
as » 
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as 13 
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a different Strain: The Formation of Things, Sect. 6. 

me Birth of the Gods, their Properties and Ex. 
ploits, firſt informed their Numbers : Next 
were celebrated the Heroes, who had extirpated 
Hrants, deſtroyed Mon/ters, and ſubdued Rob- 
bers. They ſung the Flood of Deucalion, and 
Reparation of Mankind ; the Wars of the Cen- 

taurs, and the Fate of the Giants. 


[i 
of 
of 
. 


Et ſevos Lapithas, & nimium Mero 
Hylæum, domitoſque Hercule manu 
Telluris Juvenes; unde Periculum 
Fulgens contremuit Domus 
Saturn veteris. — m 


Tus, My Lord, were their Subjects: 
ge They are ſome of the BOTY S EAKTHEIA, 
as Penelope calls them » ; ſome of the 


| er” ANAPON TE nx TE, TATE KAEIOYYI AOLAOL- 


er Doings of Gods and Men, which Poets uſe 
utc WE Jo celebrate, —— 2 


n. They are as old as our Knowledge reaches in 
fure the G ecian Antiquity, and the ao14a01 or Bards 


who made and ſung them, are among the ear- 
ce, lieſt Characters; 


u- THis ArPEARS from the Accounts given 
e in of them by Homer himſelf: particularly when 

q he 
Calls 


„ the 2 Horat. Carm. Lib. ii. Od. 1 2. 
; 2 to faath Mankind, Ovar · &. 
id. 


— — —— = 
—U—ũſ — — — — 


Sect. 6. he relates, how the greateſt Prince of the con. 
—federate Greeks put his beautiful Wife under the 
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Tuition of a Bard; and takes care to let ns 
know, that the Lady was inacceſſible, until that 
faithful Guardian was removed. Many of them 
lived contemporary with Homer: No Princes 
Court ſeems to have been without one or more 
of them; and they reſorted to the great Feaſts 
and high Solemnities all over Greece, to aſſiſ 
at the Sacrifices, and entertain the People, 
We know ſome of their Names, who tuned 
their Lyres to the 'foregoing Subjects ; but their 
Songs are loſt, and with them many a Strain 
of true Poetry and Imitation. 
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I. VE 


\ WT JITHERTO we have viewed Homer's Sect. 
publick Advantages, and have found that WY 

they afforded him the fitteſt Manners for Poeti- 

cal Compoſitions, and the nobleſt Language to 

expreſs them, We have viewed theſe firſt in 

their 6w-7 Beauties, and then tried them both 

by the Foils of their Contraries, and Strength 

of their Conſequences; and have found them to 


be genuine and true, His Perſonal Good-fortune 
C1, G is 


I 
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Sect. 7. is now before us; I mean, © What effect, hi 
private Education, his Way of Life, and Sic. 


* ceſs in it, muſt have upon him as a Poet. 

THE TRADITION concerning his Educa- 
tion is very lame. Plutarch having related his 
Mother's Adventures about the time of his Birth 
paſſes over the firſt part of his Life in ſilence. 
But if the Relation of it aſcribed to Herodty; 
be true, he was educated in the only way that 
Learning was to be had at that time. Letter: 
were then but little known, and it ſeems ſtrange, 
that in ſuch a Place as Smyrna, where, according 
to the cruel Practice of theſe Ages, the Lydian 
had been juſt expelled by another Tribe, there 
ſhould be any Perſon who underſtood or taught 
them. 

Bur Tur low Circumſtances of Homer's 
Family carried him and his Mother to Phe- 
mius's Houſe, and left him his Succeſſor in the 
School. I take Phemius to have been one of the 
Ao01401, or Bards, who might, when at home, 
inſtru& Youth in Letters: For I ſuppoſe Learn- 
ing was not then common enough to make 2 
Profeſſion by itſelf. If there was any Know- 
ledge in the Country, it muſt be in fuch a 
Man's hands 2. And 7hrs is indeed the im- 


por tant 
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He is ſaid to have written a Poem, NOD TON F am? Tein 


r Agauturo/C dvarou . | : 
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portant part of the Queſtion, What Learning Sect. 7. 
© was then in Being, und what kind of Knowledge NY 
; it was poſſible, in that Age, to acquire? | 
On or the molt learned and laborious 
| of the Roman Writers, after great Searches into 
Antiquity, has left it doubtful when or where 
Poetry was firſt produced: But adds, “ It is 
« certain there were Poems before the Tan 
« War b.“ As this was the form in which 
Learning fir ſt appeared in Greece, it wou'd have 
been highly entertaining to have known the 
Opinion of that great Scholar concerning theſe 
early Productions; not only chat they were; 
but whether the Poems ſtill extant in his Days, 
were the genuine Works of the Authors whoſe 
Names they bore? For it was the Practice of 
the ancient Poets, and particularly the Epic or 
Rhapſod:/ts, to conceal their Names, which in- 
deed the Nature of their Work did not invite 
them to mention. We have a convincing Proof 
of this in the KxrnY Ia Enn, a Poem of the 
- Wars of Cyprus, believed by People in After- 
2 Times, to be the Work of no leſs a Man than 
x Homer himſelf, It appears that this Opinion 
2 vas ſtill entertained in the Days of Herodotus, 
n- who confutes it by comparing a Paſſage in that 
nt Poem, with another in the road e. For want 
of ſuch a Guide to point out the Species of 
.- G 2 Learning 


b De Pownatum Origine magna quæſtio eſt : ante Trojanun: 
21 Vellum probantur ſuiſſe. Plinii Hiſt. Nat. Lib. vii. Cap. lvi. 
© Herodot. Evterpe, Lib. 1:. 
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Sect. 7. Learning that prevailed in Homer's Time, we 
A mult try to find out the Riſe of the National 


Opinions of his Countrymen ; becauſe in order 
to judge what kind of Knowledge they, or any 
People were addicted to, the firſt Step mutt 
be, To ſearch for it at the Fountain. 

WII the Policies of Greece were yet but 
forming, Afſyria, Phemcia, and Egypt were 
mighty Kingdoms, flouriſhing under regular Go- 
vernments, and happy in the Richneſs of their 
Soil, and their Methods of improving it. In 
a courſe of Years, the long Peace they en- 
joyed, and the Arts which ſuch Times pro- 
duce, having brought a great part of the Ad- 
miniſtration into the hands of the Sacred Or- 
der, they took all poſſible Methods to keep 
up their Authority, and aimed at nothing more 


than the raiſing their Reputation for Wiſdom 


and Knowledge. This render'd them firſt en- 


vious of their Diſcoveries, and then at pains to 


find out Methods, How to tranſmit them to 
their De/cendants, without imparting them 
eto the YVulgar,” Here was the Origin of 
Allegory and Parable; and the Foundation of 
the received Saying among the Ancients, *Aa- 
Anyopeiv dpnug. 7 Aryuviliary. To allegorize 1: 
an Egyptian Invention. 

THE Senſe I would put upon this Maxim 
is, Since it is natural to all Nations to em- 
ploy Alluſions, and ſpeak in Similitudes, the 
Egyptian Prieſts have built upon it, ſettled the 

Tropes 
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Tropes and Metaphors, and improved it into Sect. 7. 
an Art. Nor did they ſtop here; but, as WWW 
a ſecond Wrapper, and a Remedy againſt the 
growing Knowledge of the Country, they in- 
vented, or borrow'd a new Character for writing 
theſe Allegories. They called it 184 ream- 
MATa, Or Holy Letters, becauſe they muſt be 
known by none but the Prieſts, nor uſed by 
them but in divine Matters, 
Your LoRDSHIP will remember that Da- 
naus d the Egyptian, Cadmus the Phænician, of 
* Egyptian Extract, and the Phrygian Pelops, 
were the firſt Planters, or Improvers of Greece. 
But beſides the deep Impreſſion of Afatic and 
- W& Egyptian Manners, which theſe Founders of 
? Cities and Kingdoms muſt give their new Sub- 
© W jicts*, it is agreed on all hands, that the firſt 
n Sages among the Greeks drew their Science 
from theſe Countries, and their Theology in par- 
o W ticular from Egypt f. 
IT 1s TRUE, there was as yet no Separa- 
m; lion of Wiſdom : The Philoſopher and the Di- 


of | vine, the Legiſlator and the Poet, were all uni- 

of W tcd in the fame Perſons. Such was Orpheus, 
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Sect. 7. and his Scholar Muſeus; Onomacritus too, and 

Vals“; and in general, all the ancient Lau- 
givers employed the Muſes to diſpenſe their 
divine Inſtructions, and recommend their Mo— 
rals i. 

TRE great Men who came after them, and 
were bred in this ancient School of Religion and 
Politicks, finding the Governments of Greece 
already ſettled, kept to Philoſophy ; as Demo- 
critus, Pythagoras, and the Mzlefian Wals: 
Theſe, beſides their Travels into Egypt, wan- 
der'd over the greateſt part of the Eaſt. De- 
mocritus k and Thales falling in Times of let; 
diſguiſe, plainly publiſhed their Opinions: But 
Orpheus, Muſeaus, Onemacritus, and even P;- 
thagoras himſelf, drank deep of the che re- 
ſerved Manner of their Maſters. They taught 
in Allegory, and affected a Myſticiſin in their 
commoneſt Actions, 

PyYTHAGORAS, tho' he lived lateſt, ſeems 
to have principally aimed at eſtabliſhing a Sc&, 
or rather a Semblance of a Common-wealth ; 
which made him take particular ways to form 
his Diſciples, and raiſe the Admiration of Men : 
And indeed with them all, Silence and Super- 
ſlition made a neceſſary Part of their Inſtitutions. 

But 

* OAAHE, hien arte, x, voucyenuds. Strabo, Lib. x. 

Lycurgas, they ſay, in his Travels found Thales in Crete, and ſen: 

him to Lacedemon. 

: Neige 100 Wy THNULOT Uehoteer br eu ee Tu bypant 
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. Pythogoras & Democritus— -ambo, peragratis Perſidis, Atli. 

eic, Arabiæ, A gvptigue Magis. Plin. Lib. xxv. cap. li. 
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But happily for Greece, though they cou'd wrap Sect. 7. 
£ up their Doctrines in Fable, they had not an 


untnotom Character to write in; fo that their 
Precepts and Opinions came to appear, when 


their Verſes were publiſhed, and their Manner 


known. 
LINUS is faid to have written, in the o/d 


Pelaſgic Letters, the Expedition of the firſt Bac- 
E chus; and to have left Relations of other Tranſ- 
actions of the fabulous Ages 1. He wrote of 
the Generation of the World and Riſe of Things, 
the common Foundation of the Egyprian, and 
© thence of the Grecian Theology, As he is 
E reckoned the Parent of their Poetry, ſo in the 
* Egyptian Records, kept by their Prieſts, he 
| ſtands at the Head of the Worthies who came 
to that Country in queſt of Knowledge m. La- 
* rrtius n has preſerved the firſt Line of his Poem 


of the Creation, 
"Hy mrs e. G., é © A ml emiguua. 


It contains an Idea of the ancient Chaos, or 
that primigenial State of Nature, when the 
Elements lay blended together, and Confuſion 
and Darkneſs exerciſed an uncontrouled Do- 
minion. The ſame Author adds, That Anax- 


| agoras was thought to have taken occaſion 


from thence to advance his celebrated Poſition, 
G 4 That 
Diodorus Sicul. Biblioth. Lib. iii. 
n Thid. 
a In Proœmio. 
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{© That originally, all things lay jumbled to- 
« gether in one jarring and diſordemy Maſs 
te but that a Mind came and put them in 
e order o.“ | 
CoegvaL with Linus was ANTHES of 
Anthedon P, a Town in Bæotia. He wrote 
Hymns , celebrating the Gods; that is, the 
Powers and Productions of Nature; whoſe 
ſtronger Aſpects, and ſtriking Senſations, ſeem 
to have been the Origin of Rapture and Verj, 
Feaſts and Sacrifices would help forward the 
Tranſport, and are finely fitted to this Situation 
of the human Mind. Horace makes the Be- 
ginning of the Roman Satire to have been at 
the Harveſt-home of the old 1talzans, when 
they facrificed to the Earth, and poured out 
Milk to the Genius of the Woods; and the 
very Invention of Heroic Meaſure is aſcribed to 
a Female, PHEMONOE, the firſt Prieſteſs 
of Apollo \. 
t PAMPHO, a Native of Attica, and Dil- 
ciple of Linus, firſt ſung of the Graces, with. 


| out 
Copied by Virgil, 
Principto, Calum ac Terras, Campoſque liquenteis 
Lucentemque Globum Lunz, Titaniaque Aſtra 
SPIRITVUS jntis alit : totamque infuſa per Artus 
Mex xs agitat Molem. Eneid. Lib. vi. 
P Pauſanias, — Lib. ix. 
2? Plutarch. De Maſica. 
r Terruxzu Porco, SiLvanum T ade piabant ; 
Floribus & Vino Gex1vm, memorem brevis Evi. 
. Honk Ar. Ep. I. Lib. ii. ad Aud us run. 
3 EFCa, naps ou Aieres Tis ®1M ONOH n, Ile” 
ens ATM or GC. Euga 3" Tein. ess Oures 
And Strabo, gary d $HMONOHN ga Yer Hu St 


Lib. ix. 
t Pauſanias Boot. 
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N out defining their Number, or giving their Sect. 7. 


Names. He bewailed his Maſter's Death in a 
Dirge called oitroainot: He ſung the Rape 


' of Preſerpine by the Infernal God, and wrote 
Hymns to Jupiter, Diana, and Ceres. Phi- 


hftratus fays, that Homer copied the Hymn to 
Jupiter, and changed it much for the better u. 
Bur ORPHEUS, that Great Name in 
Poctry, has eclipſed the Fame of all the reſt : 
He likewiſe is faid to have been one of Linus 


Scholars; tho' Plutarch expreſly affirms, that 


he imitated no Man in his Poetry or Muſick, 
but was himſelf an Original w. It is however 
certain, that he made the ſame Voyage as his 
ſuppoſed Maſter had done, into Egypt ; where 


he ſtaid long, and was let into the Secrets of 
their Philoſophy and Religion. 


AT H1s Return he did greater Services to 
his Country; or rather to the People among 
whom he choſe to live, for he is thought to 
have been originally from Thrace. His Actions 
are themſelves involved in Allgory, and related 


in the ſame kind of Fable as he was wont to 


| employ about his Geds and Heroes. Whether 


in 


he left any thing of his own in Writing, is to 
me a great Doubt. I find no reaſon to con- 
clude 


* Pampha had faid, 7:5 ge, 15155 de., mu tus 20 N. 
MYA 41 t. % irmin, 9 1 uovan 


Infead of which, with more dignity Homer has turned it, 


ZiU Alge, 83:5 ts NEAGLPERES» M1Sfer VALGE. 
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Sect. 7. clude he did not. But the Fame of his Know- 


J 


1 


edge was fo high, that we have from Suidasx 

the Titles of fixteen or ſeventeen Poems writ. 
ten under his Name, chiefly by the Pythag:. Þ ( 
reans, who embraced his Doctrine; and from J 
others, we may reckon up twice the number. | 

They are philoſophical, prophetical, and reli. 
gious; and were believed to contain his real it 
Opinions and the native Strain of his Verſe, tr 
HE BEGUN his Song with ancient CHa, t 
its Transformations and Changes, and conti- p 
nued it through the various Steps of Creation: f. 
The Offspring of Saturn, or Time, the &. f 


ther, Love, and Night; the Birth and Pro- * 
geny of the Giants; and ended in the For- fr. 
mation of Many. He directed theſe his my- of 
{tical Leſſons to raiſe an Awe of the Gods in ti 
the Breaſts of his Hearers, that he might re- 2 
ſtrain them from Barbarity and Bloodſhed, and ce 


charm them into Humanity and Social Man- 7 
ners 2. Ariſtophanes, when he wou'd give the ¶ th 
Sum of his Services, ſays, ww] 
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bre Tr who p maeTas d „N= „ Akike, Sect. 7. 
i Gorey T ATI. WWW 


Orpheus our Prayers preſcrib'd, and holy Rites, 
Aud Abſtinence from Murder *,—— 


. As ulis Name for many Ages was the firſt 
ni Greece for Sanctity and Wiſdom, his Doc- 
trines, if they were not by himſelf committed 
, @ to Writing, muſt be current by Tradition. The 
Prince of the Philoſophers quotes two Lines 
from his Theogony without inſinuating any Su- 
ſpicion of their not being genuine b; as Axiſto- 
, the grand Critic, does both from him e, and 
from his Succeſſor d. Nay, ſo late as the Reign 
of Auguftus Cæſanr, Diodorus the Sicilian men- 
| W tions the Poem of Orpheus as a Piece then held 
in great Admiration, both for the Matter it 
contained, and the particular Harmony of its 
- & Compoſition e. And truly I cannot doubt, but 
chat the Writings which paſſed under his Name, 
whether written by Muſus or Onomacritus, 
contained his genuine Dogma's f. 
| MUSAUS was Orpheus famed Scholar, 
or perhaps his Son. Virgil ſpeaks of him as 


12 
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He ſeems to have med. 


Yo dled leſs in the governing or reforming Man. 


ners than his Maſter ; deterred perhaps by the 
unhappy End of the Theological Hero. Vet 
he compoſed Prophecies and Hymns, and wrote 


facred Inſtructions which he addreſſed to his 


Son. He preſcribed Purifications and Alone. 
ments, ſang the Wars of the Titans, and left 
ſomething upon Aſtronomy. But his great Work, 
and what brought moſt Honour in thoſe days, 
was a Theogony or Hiſtory of the Creation: 
Pauſanias is of opinion, that an Hymn to Cere; 
is the only genuine Remain of this philoſophi- 
cal Poet h. He had a Son and a Daughter, 
Eumolpus and Helene, both touched from He- 
licon. The Son wrote of the Myſteries of Ceres 
and Rites of Bacchus, and the Lady is reported 
to have ſung the Tan War i. 
CoNTEMPORARY with theſe was SYA- 
G RUS, whoſe Character is ſtill more confined 
to the Province of a Poet. k Elan ſays, that 
he too ſung of the War at Troy, and was © the 
e firſt who gave a Looſe to his Muſe upon 
e that noble Subject.“ D. Laertius calls him 
SAGARI1S, and brings him down to Hemer“ 
own 
* Diog. Laertius in Prom: Where he gives a Principle ot 
Muſæus Philoſophy. 
"EZ end n mee jive mts Y 415 7 70) e 
> Atticis & Meſſeniacis. 
1 Hephaſtio apud Photium Copics CXC. Suidas in Eumol/s. 
* Or EYATPOE T5 h Tomms der Opels Mer 
cn, bs Acer T0 TPNIKON TIOAE MON ht d 
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own Days; whoſe Rival and Enemy he ſays Sect. 7. 
he was while alive, as Xenophanes proved after WWV 


he was dead l. | 
We cAN tell with more certainty, that 


Amythaon's Son, the prophetick ME L A M- 


ps, brought the Myſteries of Preſerp:ne from 


Egypt into Greece. He taught them the Story 
of the Titans, and according to Diodorus, 20 
102g, Thy Tx Ta NAOH TON era ime/ay, 
« The whole Hiſtory of the Tranſactions and 
« Diſaſters of the Gods m.“ He is celebrated 
by Homer himſelf, who without all doubt was 
acquainted with his Mythology n. 

ABOUT the Age of Linus came O LEN 
from Lycra o, and compoſed the firſt Hymns 
that were ſung in Delos at their Solemnities, 
which were among the oldeſt in Greece *. Ho- 
mer himſelf frequented theſe Feaſts, to cele- 
brate the fair Offspring of Latona, and ſing to 
the Jonians that repaired to Delos in vaſt Num- 


bers 


In Proœmio, And in Xenophanes' Life, years Js vai oy 
Leis, nat IHC oe u HEIOAOT A OMHPOY, 
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Plutarch upon the Authority of Anticles and Ifrus, two an- 


© cient Authors, ſays, that the Statue of Apollo in Delos had a Bow in 


one Hand, and with the other ſupported the three Graces, who held 
each an Inſtrument of Mutick ; one a Lyre, another a Flute, and 
the third a Syrinx, or Pipe. As to the Antiquity of it, they 
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Sect. 7. bers upon theſe Occaſions. He glories in be. 
ing HAIETOE A0la ax, the ſweeteſt of the 


Singers that came there *. 

THYMOETES, N Grandſon, 
and Orpheus s Cotemporary, is recorded as the 
greateſt of the early Travellers. Beſides thi 
Countries then known, to wit Aa and Fgyjy, 
which he viſited, he is ſaid to have paſſed thro 
Africk to the Weſtern Region: There he ay 
the Iſland in which the ancient Inhabitants af. 
firm that Bacchus was nurſed; and having learn. 
ed from the Ny/z2ns, the Exploits of the C0 
at his Return he compoſed in the old Dialcd, 
and wrote in the old Letters, the Piece calle 
the Phrygian Poems r. 

IT was indeed from the leſſer Aſia that the 
Greeks had their Regular Muſick. The Fort: 
fier of Thebes, the famous Ampbion, is called 
the Inventer of Mujick, I ſuppoſe in Greece: He 
is allowed the Honour of firſt framing a Tyre, 
and certainly employed both his Melody and 
perſuaſive Strains, to induce the wild Inhab- 
tants to wall their Town, and live orderly: 
But with what Propriety he is called the Inven- 
ter of the Lydian Meaſure, I hardly underſtand: 

Tur 


See below, Page 109. 

r Diodor. Biblioth. Lib. iii. 

t Pato, ſpeaking of the Invention of Arts, ſays, Ta 
AATAAAR x]agavn yore Td: OPOEL Ts TIAAAME 
AE15 Tz. of Tet Muni MAPETA Xa OATMIN Te 


auvgay de AM ®1IONI- Noun! Y 
t Muſicam invenit Amphion; Fiſtulam & Monaulum (M0 


N ATA ON) Pan Mercurii; obliquam Tibiam Midas in Phry 
gia, 
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Tur Phrygian MARSYAS u claims the Sect. 7. 
© Invention of the Double Flute, and of the Mea- WWW 
ß ſure that bears the Name of his Country. He 


was in high eſteem with the Ancients, and 
ſcems to have been but too ſenſible of his Vein 
and Accompliſhments, as appears from the Story 
| of his Conteſt with Apollo. Some believe the 
Foundation of that Fable to have been the fatal 
End of the Muſician, who went mad, and threw 
himſelf into the River that bears his Name w. 


His ScuoLAR, OLYMPUS, ſhares with 


him the Glory of the Invention of the Phry- 
gian Meaſure x, and pretends to be the firſt him- 


ſelf, who ſung a Nena or funeral Song. He 
is faid on the Death of Python, ud Ei- 


Exaation Ault, © To have play'd a funeral 


« Tune upon the Flute in the Lydzan Strain y. 


His Compoſitions are ſelected by Ariſtotlè as the 
[moſt rapturous, and the apteſt to inſpire Paſ- 
ion and Enthuſiaſm 2 into the Minds of the 


Hearers. 
812; geminas Tibias Marhhas in eadem gente; Lydios Modu- 


los, Amphion; Dorios, Thamyras Thrax ; Phrygios, Marſfyas 
Thryx: Citharam, Ampbion ; ut alii Orpheus; ut alii Linus; 


leptem Chordis additis Terpander; octavam Simonides addidit ; 
nonam 7imotheus. Cithara fine voce, cecinit Thamyras primus, 
cum Cantu, Ampbion; ut alii Linus. Citharœdica Carmina com- 


poſuit Terpander ; cum Tibiis canere voce, Trœzenius Darda- 
vt inſtituit. Plinii Hiſtor. Nat. Lib. vii. 5 56. 


Suidas in Ma peda. 


þ ® Xenophon. *AvaCas. A * 


* Nowor S& O AT MOT A MAPETOY ®pyuzrot Ka Ab- 


al; a Od Em iel. 1N9).vStur. Olefin error. 
Py \ — * 
| ! Dasmpy. mer Mumxig. He ſays there were two of that Name. 


O, peans eworoyuuWa; 7:14 Tis NR e Su, 


Hunz. d. And a little afterwards, ſpeaking of the different 
Harmonies and their Effects, he ſays, *Er3unas in; A i Ut 


1 0pvzirt (pwn) ; So that Olympus has been the Author. 
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Sect. 7. Hearers. And he hath the Teſtimony of the 

knowing Plutarch, of having greatly advanced 
his Art, by introducing ſome kinds of Muſic; 
till then unknown to the World, and of being 
the Prince and Inventer of the beautiful Grecia 
Manner a. 

Tre Muss Lover in more Senſes than 
one b, the Thracian THAMYRAS firſt played 
upon a Lyre without ſinging. This he did to 
ſhow the Variety of his Genius, for at the ſame 
time he compoſed Hymns e, the pious Exerciſe 
of the ancient Poets. He likewiſe ſung the 

| Wars of the Titans d, and wrote a Poem of three 
| thouſand Verſes upon the great Foundation of 
their Religion and Morals, the xozmorox1: 
| or Generation of the World, or the © x or OVA 
| which is an equivalent Expreſſion e. 

{ Tre Trazenians f boaſt an Epic Poet, 
| OROEBANTIUS by Name, who wrote 


before Homer, I cannot tell upon what Subject: 
But MELESANDER the Mileſian, ſung 


the Battle of the Lapithe and the Centaurs 3, 
which 


* $awirzi d\ "OxupnCOr dvEnms; Muir, Th) Ain 14 

&ſvosuyer ο Famer Erouſayity, nai dp3n2f; were f E. 

| AWW IX a3 gAins Magis. smp;y: ibid. 
| o See the Catalogue Iv. 8 and the Article of the Pylians under 
| Neftor, where Homer mentions Thamyris ; as alſo Euj/athius' Notes. 
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© Suidas in Thamyre. 
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which ſeems to have been an Action of great Sect. . 
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Fame in the early Ages, and to have affor- WYW. 


ded much Exerciſe to the young Muſes of 
| Greece. 

Tur wise PALAPHATUS h is faid 
to be a Son of Hermes, and not long after 
© the celebrated Phemono?, There have been ſome 
| great Men ſince of the Name; but this admi- 
ted Ancient ſung the Generation of Apollo and 
Diana, and the Conteſt of Minerva and Nep- 
tune. He wrote a Poem upon Latona's Locks, 
| (auTOTE MAOKAMON) and another of an un- 
| common nature, The Voice and Speech of 
« Venus and Love i,” He likewiſe compoſed 
a KorMOonOIA, or Hiſtory of the Creation of 
the World, in five thouſand Verſes. 

TaxrsE are ſome of the Men in whoſe 
hands the ancient Mythology and Poetry grew 
together. When I review them, I think it 
happy that Hefiod's noble Work has reached 
our Times. We ſhould ſcarcely know elſe 
what to make of ſo many ezoronia's. Koz- 
Monoiia's and KOEMOTrON1A's as we have 
enumerated : But from it we know, that the 
Birth of the Gods, the Riſe of Things, and the 
Creation of the World are but reciprocal Terms, 
and 1n the ancient Stile ſtand for juſt the ſame 
thing. They were the common Theme of 
the firſt Poets and Lawgivers, (the earlieſt Phi- 
loſophers) 


* Suidas in Ilarainar Cy - 
i bopa; & abs *Apesd\mis Eονr = Id. ibid. 
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Sect. 7. loſophers) who by their ſeveral Improvement; 

nnd Additions enabled Heſod and Homer, their 
Succeſſors, to give their Theology a Body, and 
reduce it to a Standard, that Acuriſhed while 
Greece was a free Country, and laſted ſome MW 
time after their Liberty was gone. 

AnDd now I would willingly ſpare your 
Lordſhip the trouble of hearing any more con- 
cerning the Books that might be in Phemius, 
or his Scholar's Library, was there not a Pre- 
ſumption, * That theſe Writings I have na-. 

&« med, are later than our Poet: And of this 
Opinion is that great Hiſtorian, and Antiquary WW 
of Greece, HERO DOT US the Halicarni- 

ſean. As for the Gods, ſays he, Whence each 
te of them was deſcended, or whether they 

« were always in being, or under what Shape 

« or Form they were, the Greeks knew no- 

* thing 'till very lately. Heſd and Homer 

« were, I believe, about four hundred Year 

* older than myſelf, and no more: And theſe 

* are the Men who made a Theogony for the 

* Greeks; who gave the Gods their Appellz- 

e tions, defined their Qualities, appointed thei 

* Honours, and deſcribed their Forms. A 

5e for the Poets who are ſaid to have lived be- 

e fore theſe Men, I am of Opinion they cant 

After them.” So far the Hiſtorian ; who 
no doubt means Linus, Orpheus, and their Scho- 
lars, by the Poets he does not name. 
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WHAT HE fays of Heſod and Homer, muſt Sect. 7. 
be true in one or other of theſe reſpects; That Vox. 
either they brought their entire Syſtem imme- 
+ diately from Egypt, and publiſhed it in Greece, 
till then ignorant of Religion and Rites: Or 
that, without other aſſiſtance than their own 
Wits, they contrived it wholly themſelves. But 
they are both equally incredible. 

WHOEVER knows any thing of the Na- 
ture of that kind of Writing, needs make but 
one Reflection, to be convinced that a THE O- 
GONY is a Piece of deep Learning, and vaſt 
Labour. © It is a Syſtem of the Univerſe, di- 

« veſted and wrought into an Allegory : It is a 
« Compoſition, made up of infinite Parts, each 
* of which has been a Diſcovery by itſelf, 
and delivered as a Myſtery to the initiated ;” 
The contriving and putting them together has 
been a Work of ſome Ages, and is a conjunct 
Effort of Politicks and Philoſophy. 
f NEITHER, on the other hand, were He- 
| fod and Homer the firſt who learned Religion 
in Egypt, and brought it over Sea to Greece. 
A ſmall Acquaintance with their Writings will 
convince any Man of Taſte that they wrote 
from Life ; and deſcribe the Exerciſe of a Wor- 
ſhip long ſince eſtabliſhed in their Countrv. An 
hundred Paſſages in both Authors make it a- 
bundantly plain, that the Greeks knew the 
of H 2 | Names 
1 parte d S Te SPY Fynn 7 "41 amo, 
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Sect.7. Names and Natures of their Gods, had Sacri- 
fees and Ceremonics ; Temples, Prieſts, Pray- 


Pat 453 4.545" SEN 


ers, and Songs, long before either Hefiod or Ho- e 
mer were born. : 
Bor it is to no purpoſe to uſe other Argu- | 
ments than this noble Hiſtorian's own Words, J 
In the beginning of the fame Book, ſpeaking WW 
7 


of the Origin of the Word Oc AN m, he ſays, 
o MH O Nd, N Te T IPOTEPON TENVOUEN an 
Tloa:ymbv, Sonew To gvoun eveprra, £5 The [oinow 
l enweingetai © Homer, I believe, or ſome of 
il ce the Poets who lived before him, having in- 
« yented the Word, inſerted it into their Po- 
te etry.” Or if we ſhould be ſo indulgent as 
to allow, that he ſpoke negligently in this place, 
and according to the vulgar Opinion ; how 
ſhall we reconcile it, when he tells us expreſly 
that Melampus, a Man placed by Homer n him- 
ſelf three Generations before the Trojan War, 
« firſt taught the Greeks the Name and Sacri- 
ce fices of Bacchus o? That the Rites about 
[ « Funerals called Orphic and Bacchic, were 
| really and originally Egyptian? And in ge- 
ce neral, that the Egyptians were the firſt of 
i © Mankind who uſed Solemnities, made Pro- 
| *« cefſions, and appointed Initiations ; and that, 
ce av, TOT TN Exnlues H P, from WE 
* them the Grecians learned to do the ſame?” N 
For 


m It ſeems to be a Punick or Phænician Word (Og,) which ſig- 

niſies a Boundary; becauſe the Sea is the Limit of the Land. This 

| perhaps is the Reaſon why Homer calls the River Nile, tae 
| Octan, *Qzars Te Pods: See Pag. 137. n. 

P Obr. Pe dd. O. gin · 846. C. P Ibid, 
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Fo k is it not an eaſy Concluſion, that if Sect. 7. 
Funeral Rites, Sacrifices, and the Name of WWW 
Bacchus be found in Homer; and the Hiito- 
rian tells us, that Me/ampus and Orpheus firſt 
brought them from Egypt, and taught them 
the Greeks ; Is it not eaſy, I fay, to conclude, 

« That this great Author, having his Fancy 
ce full of the Antiquity of the Egy/t/2n Rites, 
| © in oppoſition to the upſtart Religion of 
„ Greece, has fallen unawares into an Incon- 

« ſiſtency, when he ſays, that Homer and He- 

« od were the Men who made a Theogon 

« for the Greeks, and fit informed them of 

ce the Names and Natures of their Divinities ?” 
It remains then, that theſe Fathers of our Poetry, 
had themſelves, if not Patterns to work by, as 
ſeems to have been Hejjod's caſe *, at leaſt plenty 
of Materials to work upon ; which cou'd be no 
other than the Doctrines, whether traditional 
or in Writing, of the Men I have juſt now 
mentioned 7, 

AND THUS we find an Anſwer to the Que- 
ſtion, What Learning was then in Being; and 


H 3 what 


| "AM\@ 74 WW Habd N . TIT" 8 1 C , 
h ö ſpeaking of the Nature of Saturn) mz wid nr, os ola, e 
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e Fuit hæc ſapientia quondam, 
Publica privatis ſecernere, ſacra profanis ; 
Concubitu prohibere vago, dare jura maritis, 
Oppida moliri, leges incidere ligno : 
Sic honor & nomen divinis Vatibus, atque 


Carminibus venit. POST , infignis Homerus, Sc. 
Hogat. ad Fiſones. 
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Sect. 7 what kind of Knowledge it was poſſible in Ho- 
ners days to acquire? It was wholly fabulous 
and allegorical. © The Powers of Nature, and 
Human Paſſions were the Subject; and they 

* deſcribed their various Effects with ſome . 

* Analogy and Reſemblance to Human Actions. ] 

© They began with the Riſe of Things, their 

ce Viciſſitudes and Transformations, defined 

te their Nature and Influence; and, in their 
© metaphorical Stile, gave to each a Perſon, a 
« Speech, and Method of Operation, conforma- 
ce ble to their fancied Qualities.” This they 
called a Hiſtory of the Birth of the Gods; of the 
Heaven, to wit, the Earth, Air, and Sea; of 
the Sun, Mem, and Diviſions of the Stars ; of 
the Rivers, Woods, Recks, Fountains, and the 
other conſtituent Parts of the Univerſe ſ. They 
related their Loves and Hatreds ; their Marri- 
ages, Diſaſters, Seditions, and Wars ; or in other 
Terms, the Struggles of their oppoſite Natures, 
and the Concord ariſing from their Equilibrium: 


Quid velit, aut pofſit, Rerum Concordia diſcors. 


| Sucn was the Science of the early Ancients ; 
0 Nor is there any other kind of Learning to be 
met 


Sic deinde effatus, frondenti Tempora ramo 
Implicat, & Geniumgque loci, primamgue Deorum 
TELLUREM, Ny MmPHAsSque, & adhuc ignota precatur 
Flumina ; tum Nor Eu, Noctiſque orientia 810 v, 
Idzumque Jovem, Phrygiamque ex ordine MaTREM 


Invocat, & duplicis Cælague Erebogue Parentis. 
I Visxcir Eneid. VII 
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met with in Homer : I mean ſuch Learning as Sect. y. 
we acquire by Books and Maſters ; for what www 
Knowledge he picked up as a Traveller, is of S 
another kind, and falls in more properly to 6 
be conſidered in another place. ; 
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SECT. VIII. 


Sect. 8. UT nrx«&e, begging your Loruſbip's par. 
Ld nt don, I muſt be permitted to think of my 
own good Fortune in addreſſing this Enquiry 

as I have done : Whoever has a Diffidence of 

his own Opinions, naturally ſeeks for a wiſer 

Man than himſelf, with whom to communicate 

them: And if he is conſcious of any ſingular 
Humour, or Inclination to judge with a few 
againſt the Multitude ; to laugh perhaps at ” 

they 
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W they highly eſteem, and eſteem what they Sect. 8. 
think contemptible, he muſt then find either WWW 


one of the ſame Sentiments with himſelf, or, 
if he ſhould be miſtaken, one of that Can- 
dour and Knowledge of Mankind, as will 
make Allowances, and bear with the Infirmi- 
ties of his weaker Friend. In this caſe, My 
Lord, T find myſelf bound to give fair Warn- 
ing of the Forbearance I ſhall want; fince I 
am upon the matter about to aſſert, That 
« Homer's being born poor, and living à 
te wandering indigent Bard, was, in relation 
« to bis Poetry, the greateſs Happineſs that 
c ca befall him.” 

WI nave already ſeen ſome of his Obliga- 
tions to his Poverty. It put him in the only 
Road of Life in which Learning was then to 
be acquired ; with the peculiar advantage of 
living in the Houſe with his Maſter, in the dou- 
ble Relation of a Scholar and a Son. Had he 
been the Child of a rich Father, or of one 
who cou'd have barely ſupported him, or even 
taught him his own Trade, he had never gone 
to Phemius, to be doubly inſtructed in Philo- 
ſophy and Poetry, which at that time, as has 
been already obſerved, were not ſeparate Stu- 
dies. The fame Neceſſity made him glad to 
be his Succeſſor, and teach his School after his 
death ; an Exerciſe, if not too long continued, 
of the higheſt Tendency to ſtrengthen the Mind 
and correct the Fancy. But the grand Good- 

s fre 
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Sect. 8. fortune that Homer's Poverty procured him 
V was this, That it forced him to take up, and 
continue in the Profeſſion of an ao1 aoy, 
te or Stroling Bard.” 

To coMPREHEND the full Extent of this 
Happineſs, We muſt remember, that this is a 
Grecian Character, which took its riſe in that 

Country, and was formed upon no borrowed 
Model. The Poetry and Allegory of the 
Egyptians, was, like every thing elſe that coud 
influence their Manners, bounded and preſcrib- 
ed by Law a. Diadorus tells us, that Men were 
forbidden the Practice of Muſick, as tending 
to effeminate their Minds : And indeed the At- 
tention both of this, and of the Per/ian and 
Babyloniſh Governments ſeems to have been 
more turned to their H:/tory and Records, or to 
Aſtronomy and Numbers, than the Encourage- 
ment of the Muſes. 

Bur IN Greece, where Nature was ob- 
ſtructed in none of her Operations; and no 
Rule or Preſcription gave a check to Rapture 
and Enthuſiaſm, there ſoon aroſe a Set of Men, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by Harmony and 
Verſe. The wonderful Tales which they told, 
and the Melody with which they accompanied 
them, made them the Delight of theſe ſin:ole 
Ages; and their Knowledge of Things both na- 
tural and divine, gave them a great Aſcendant 
over the Spirit and Belief of their Cotempora- 
ries. Tuo 
® See Page 146. in the Notes, 
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Ancients, we might fafely conclude from its 
Wture and Functions, that it would meet 
ich univerſal Approbation. A Man who has 
& in his power to charm our Ears, entertain 
bur Fancies, and inſtruct us in the Hiſtory of 
gur Anceſtors ; who informs his wond'ring 

udience of the ſecret Compoſition, and hid- 
2 Harmony of the Univerſe, of the Order of 
the Szaſons, and Obſervation of Days, ſuch 
T7 cannot miſs of Eſteem and Attention Þ : 


* Wit if he adds a Sanction to his Doctrine and 
; (rt; if he pretends © That he is under the 
1 % Direction of the Gods; that he deſcribes 

e their Natures, announces their Names, and 
; Decrees; that he does this by their imme- 


E* diate Orders, and then leads the way him- 
: © ſelf in the new Devotion; he muſt needs 
___ the Object of their Admiration and 
Neverence. 

THAT 
| On the old Altar of Pax, ſays Sannazaro, Pendeano due 


undi Tavole di Faggio, ſcritte di rufticane lettere, lequali conte- 
and. le antiche Leggi, e gli Ammacſtramenti della Vita paſtorale. 


nd IP una eran notati tutti i D? dell' Anno, i Mutamenti delle ſta- 
Id, me la inequalita della notte e del _ inſieme i Pronoſtici 
k le Tempeftati, e quali giorni fon della Luna fortunati, e guali 
ied ici alle Opere de Mortali ; e che ciaſcuno in ciaſcuna hora do- 
ole e fuggire ò ſeguitare per non offendere le ofſervabili volonta de 


Dj. NelÞ altra ſe legge vat gual Governo fi 1 alle Pecore ; 
ale deueſſe efſere la bella forma della Vacca e del Toro, e le eta 
mee al generare, &c. And the ancient Prieſt of the God had 
rect Knowledge of e la Terra, e Cielo, © Mare; bo infati- 
ile Sole, la creſcente Luna, e tutte le Stelle di che il Cielo fi ador- 
e coſt per conſequente, i tempi del arare, del metere, di pian- 
rele iti e gli Oui: di ineſtare gli Alberi, ueſtendoli di adottive 
=. Sannazaro Arcadia, 


* Tyo' we had no remaining Teſtimonies Se&.$. 
e the Honours paid to this Profeſſion by the 


| 
| 


| 


* —— 
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THAT THIS was their Conduct, appey, 


Wy from no weaker Authority than the ingenuou 


Pindar's, the Prince of the Lyricks : He letsy 
know, that the Homeridæ (a Family in Chi 
thought to be deicended from our Poet) fa 
lowed the Occupation of their Founder, an 


were for the moſt part, what he calls, Sinn | 


of flowing Verſe : It was, he fays, their co. 
ſtant Practice to uſher in their Song with: 
Prayer to Jupiter e: A Cuſtom of a very dt. 
vout Appearance, and which they obſerved { 


| ſtrictly, as to hand it down in a religious kin 
of Tradition, to the Poets of after-times. P 


was indeed the chief part of a Bard's Profe 


fion ; and ſome of their Worthies, ſuch ali 


Eumolpus, Melampus, and Epimenides, are n. 
ported to have done as great Feats in this C. 
pacity, as the Law-gzvers did in theirs. 

IN OTHER reſpects, we find the Teſtims 
ny of the oldeſt Poets uſed by the later Wi. 
ters as the Great Maſters of Science: The 


are quoted as the Fountains of Hiſtory, ti 


Judges of Politicks, and Parents of Philoſoply, 
We have a noble Inſtance of this in Hecateu 
the Mileſian, whoſe Knowledge and Capaci 
fairly diſtinguiſhed him in the grand Afemby 
of the Jonians d. The Queſtion in agitatia 
was of no leſs Importance, than Whetix 

cc « the 
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« they ſhould continue in their Obedience, or Sect. 8. 


ged the Perſian Monarch. Hecatæus diſſuaded 
de War; and produced a thing till then rarely 
en, 4 Map of the Perſian Dominions, and 
rom it made a Computation of their Power: 
ut like a Maſter of the Argument, if, on the 
pther hand, they were reſolved to try the For- 
une of War, he gave them good Advice, and 
ointed out the only Method of carrying it on. 
They neglected both Parts of his Counſel, and 
Frcre ruined in the Iſſue. 

Ir is TRUE Hecatæus lived ſome time after 
mer: But we find the Character the fame in 
is Writings both for Sanctity and Science. An 
0140s or Bard, according to him, muſt know 
PoAAA EAKTHPIA, Many ſoothing Tales; their 
Nubject muſt be ETA anaynN TE egnN Te, 
Ve Deeds of Gods and of Men; and their Oc- 
Iupation is 


2 


£m 
FY hs n 


Hol 020151 TE KAI ANOPQNOIEL AEIAEIN: 
q To Mortals and Immortals both to ſing. 

PI 

tau Tar Homer himſelf was one of the Num- 


er, is what I can find no reaſon to doubt. It 
as the concurring Opinion, and conſtant Tra- 
tion of all Antiquity that He was ſo: And 
e Place where he makes the moſt immedi- 
e mention of himſelf in his own Writings, 
kclares him to be an A014 or, and the fore- 
of the Profeſſion, I touched upon the 
Paſſage 


| « rebel againſt the Great King?” So they cal. 
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1 Sect. 8. Paſſage before, which is wonderfully wrough 
| aud of vaſt Simplicity. It is addreſſed to Ia 
| | tona, and her prophetick Offspring Apollo yi 
| Diana, whoſe Feaſt was held at Delos, and wy | 

; frequented by vaſt Multitudes of People ft 
Tenia, and the adjacent Hands, Hail, Hy. 

| te venly Powers, fays the Bard, whoſe Prai 

| « I fing; let me alſo hope to be remembryM 
. 


#4 e in the Ages to come: And when any one 
| | « born of the Tribes of Men, comes hitte 
| ea weary Traveller, and enquires ©, Mui 

| te the ſweeteſt of the Singing Men that r. 
ll | e ſort to your Feaſts, and whom you mol 
« delight to hear? Then do you make an. 
« ſwer for me; f I is the blind Man ti 
e dwells in Chios 3 His Songs excel all th 
« can eer be ſung.” q 
Bur I muſt deal fairly upon this point 
and own, that this ſame Hymn is faid by font 
to be none of Homer's ; but the Compoſitia 
of one Cynathus; a Chian too, and a gra 
Rhapſodiſt, who has the honour to be the fi 
Man that ſung Homer's Works in Sicily; ai 
is faid to have been the Author of a gou 
many Verſes, that paſs under the Poet's Nam 
in the Iiad and Odyſſey. Theſe Poems, thy 


tell you, Homer did not commit to Writin 
himſelf 
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| bimſelf ; but his Poſterity in Chios, and the Sect. 8. 
Rbaßſdiſss who were for ever reciting them, WYV 
came at laſt to have them by heart; and this 
5 Cynathus, their Chief, while he preſerved Ho- 
mers Verſes, and put them together, did inter- 
mix a good many of his own Invention. The 
Hymn to Apollo, in particular, is pointed out 
as one of his Compoſitions; ſo that we could 
not draw much from it relating to Homer, if 
there was ſufficient Authority to ſupport the 
Aſſertion. 
Bur THERE is not: All we have for it, 
is the Word of a nameleſs Scholiaft of Pin- 
dars, who ſpeaks faintly of it himſelf; and 
the Men of that Claſs, tho' very uſeful in their 
2 we all know, have but ſmall Pretenſions 
to great Credit in Facts: Or if their Teſtimo- 


Iny was of any weight, the ſame Scholiaſt has 
preſerved three Lines of Heffod's, which ſeem 
to determine the Queſtion 8. They aſſert, that 
u this, or ſome ſuch Hymn was of Homer's Com- 
rl poſure, and that he was wont to make Voy- 
ages to Delos on the ſame Errand. There is, 
however, {till better ground to believe it his; 1 
wa mean the Authority of the learned and accu- 
nate Thucydides, who quotes this very Hymn as 
an original Compoſition of our Poet's h, and 
whoſe Judgment is of more weight than a hun- 
(cl i dred Annotators. 
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IT was neceſſary to clear ſo important j 


Wy vs Point, becauſe this is the only Piece of Homer 


which fixes the Place, if not of his Birth, at 
leaſt of his Abode i: It ſhews in what he pla- 
ced his Merit, and how he wiſhed to be talk. 
ed of among Poſterity : It likewiſe favours the 
received Opinion of his loſing his Sight in the 
Decline of Life, and leaves no doubt of his Oc. 
cupation. 

Tur Hand Cn los was no ill-choſen Retreat: 
It enjoyed the diffuſive Benignity of the Cii- 
mate, in common with the reſt of that delici. 
ous Coaſt ; but peculiar to itſelf, it produced 
the richeſt Wine that Greece could boaſt ł; 
and abounded in the other Ingredient of the 
Pleaſures of the Ancients, the fineſt Oil. What 
made this ſo neceſſary, was the uſe of the Hr 
Bath; an Article in their living they rated 6 
high, as to ſet it upon a footing with the Joy: 
of Wine, and the Charms of the Fair: And 
the three together were thought ſo ſweet by 
the ancient Men of Pleaſure, that Liſe in 
their Opinion was not worth keeping without 


them l. 
THE 


i Ariſtotle was of opinion, that Homer was a Chia. 

* Athenzus Deipnoſophiſt. Lib. xii. 

Quo Chium pretio cadum ? Horat. Lib. iii. Ode xi. 

OINON APIETON gkpuoz F © EMnixan (Xiog).-ETE3B-BIC Ad, 

JBALNEA,ViNa,VENVS, CORRVMPVNT CORPORA NOSTRA, 

SED VITAM FACIVNT, BALNEa, Vina, VExNvs. 

Homer himſelf, when he deſcribes a Man newly come out of the 
Bath, and anointed with Oil, generally adds, that he appeared taller 
and larger than before, and was grown "E&x«aos "Arran 
Something like the Immortals. 
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THE Inhabitants of Chios, Homer's Com- Sect. 8. 
panions, bore an excellent Character among the . 


other Iſlanders, and particularly proved ſuch 
excellent Seamen, that while the Power of 
| Greece was but yet in its Infancy, they were 
able to fit out a powerful Fleet, and even form- 
ed Deſigns upon the Soverergnty of the Seas : 
and ſome time 7fterwards, when a ſuperior 
Force attacked ther, they ſhewed great Spi- 
| rit in the Defence of their Liberties m, Our 
Poet therefore in this Situation was ſettled as 
t vere in the middle, between Jonia and Greece. 
lle nad the advantage of going to either when 
he pleaſed ; and cou'd be eaſily tranſported to 
Diele, which was juſt in his Neighbourhood, 
ob attend the Feaſt of his favourite Divinity. 
IT 18, I think, generally allowed that Homer 
| took his Characters from Nature or real Life; 
and if fo, the Picture of the ao1a0s is his 
rn. He does indeed omit no opportunity to 
ch honour to the Profeſſion, nor even to men- 
tion it. He has painted every Circumſtance of 
it, draws Similies from it, tells its effects upon 
the Hearers, and of all the Wooers who had 
been devouring Ulyſſes Eſtate in his abſence, he 
ſpares not one, ſave Phemius the Bard, and a 
'KHPYZ, or Publick Servant n. 
| Few PEOPLE have conceived a juſt Opi- 
nion of this Profeſſion, or entered into its 
| Dignity, The Reaſon of which I take to be, 
. I That 


© Strabo Lib. xiv. O - PU. x+ 


— — = 
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Sect. 8. That we have no modern Character like it: 
Por I ſhould be unwilling to admit the i or 


Highland Riiners to a ſhare of the Honour; 
tho' their Buſineſs, which is to entertain a Com- 
pany with the Recital of ſome Adventure, re. 
ſembles a part of the other. The Trovadores or 
Troubadours of Provence, the earlieſt of the 
Moderns who diſcovered any Vein for Poetry, 
have a better Claim o. They ſung their Verſes to 
the Harp, or other Inſtrument they cou'd uſe, 
and attained to a juſt Cadence and Return of 
Verſe in their Stanza's; but had neither Man- 
ners nor Language for great Attempts. 

THIs IGNORANCE of an ancient Charac- 
ter has made ſome ingenious Men, and Admi- 
rers of Homer, take pains to vindicate him from 


- 
* A. * * " 
r BS: ial; 


it, as a mean and contemptible Calling ; or at q 
leaſt to diſſemble and flur it over. It was in- 
deed no Lite of Wealth or Power, but of great y 
Eaſe and much Honour, The ao1ao01 were 9 
welcome to Kings and Courts; were neceſſary F 


at Feaſts and Sacrifices; and were highly re- (: 
verenced by the People. The Pheacian Pit ti 
is deſcribed as 


| EPIHPON AOIAON 
AHMOAOKON, AAOIEI TETIMHMEN ON- 


valde amabilem Vatem, 
Demodocum, Populis honoratum. 


IT 


® See Sperone Speroni, The Name remains ſtill in Spain, 35 
Todos o los mas Cavalleros andantes dela Edad paſſada, eran gran- 
des Trobaderes y grandes Muficos, Parte I. Lib. iii. de Don Quixite- 


= 
„ apo AE + * 
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IT wILL eaſily be granted, that Men pinch- Sect. 8. 
ed in their Living, and forced to have their WM 


Thoughts ever upon the ſtretch for Subſiſtence, 
cannot have room for rapturous Views, and po- 
etick Strains *. The fame Reaſon excludes all 
Men of Buſineſs, who are thoroughly fo, from 
the Society of the Muſes “; not only becauſe 
our Capacities are narrow, but becauſe our 
Minds as well as Bodies, when once inured 


to a Habit, ſeldom or never quit their wonted 
| Track: Or if at any time, by main force, we 
are beaten out of it, yet © a certain Manner 


* of thinking and reaſoning always recurs, 
* bearing a Reſemblance to the Education and 
* Courſe of Buſineſs we have run through.” 
I KEMEMBER a Saying of Plato's upon 


an Occaſion of this nature. There was one 


Anniceris a Gentleman of rene in Africk, 
who had acquired a wonderful Dexterity at 
driving a Chariot, He was willing to give the 
Philoſopher a proof of his Art; and, in pre- 
ſence of abundance of People, drove ſeveral 
times round the Academy with ſo ſteady a Rein, 
as to leave but one Print of his Chariot- Wheels. 


I 2 Plato 
Sed Vatem egregium, 


Hunc, qualem negqueo monſirare & ſentio tantùm, 
Anxietate carens Animus facit; omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, cupidus Silvarum, aptuſqgue bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum. Neque enim cantare ſub Antro 
Pieric, Thyr/umwve poteſt conting ere ma ſt a 
Paupertas, atque Mris inops ; quo nocte dieque 
Corpus eget 
Pectora noftra duas non admittentia Curas. Juv. Sat. vii. 
? Or the ſmall Genius which my Youth cou'd boaſt, 
In Proſe and Buſineſs lies extinct and lou. PRIOR, 
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Sect. 8. Plato ſaid, It was impoſſile that a Man who 
K had beſtowed ſuch infinite Pains upon + 
« Trifle, ſhou'd ever be good for any great 
© Matter.” In ſhort, whoever confines his 
Thinking to any one Subject, who beſtows al 
his Care and Study upon one Employment or 
Calling, may excel in that; But cannot he 
qualified for a Province that requires the fre 
and <e1def}, as well as the moſt ſimple and dif. 
intereſted Views of Nature. 

Now if we were to fit down and contrive, 
what kind of Lite is the leaſt obnoxious to theſ: 
Inconveniences, we ſhall find none ſo free from | 
Care, Bujineſs, or Want, as that of a Bax 
It is exactly the eaſy, independent State, that 
is unawed by Las, and the Regards that mo- 0 
leſt us in Communities; that knows no Dutic MW: 
or Obligations but thoſe of Hoſpitality and Hu- 
manity : that ſubjects the Mind to no Tinctue t 
of Diſcipline r, but lays it open to all the 2. 1 


tural Senſations, with which the various Part We v 
of the Univerſe affect a ſagacious, perceptive, WM »; 
mimicking Creature, th 


As THIS Condition is in itſelf of the ut: L 
moſt Importance to a Poet, the Conſequence WF 
of it are almoſt equally happy: The a 0140, 
or Bards, were under a neceſſity of frequent , 
Travelling, and every now and then exerciſig BW * 
their Vein upon the greateſt Subjects. In 9 


Situation did Homer begin to wander over 
G 0a, ſaw 


t Plate calls a Mind fit for Poetry, uu dcany. Sade 
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| Greece, carrying with him thoſe Qualities that Sec. 8. 

1 him a Welcome We he came ſ. 18 

have already ſhewn what a noble Scene for Tra- 

| velling the Grecian Cities and young Common- 

| wealths then afforded. Homer ſtaid fo long in 

| each of them, as was neceſſary 10 ſee, but not 

to be moulded into their Manners. The Order 

of a Town, and the Forms brought into the 

common City-life, elude the Paſſions t, and 

| abate their Force by turning them upon little 

Objects. But he neither led a Town nor 

Country-Life; and in this reſpect was truly a 
5 Citizen of the Univerſe. 

„ THE GREAT Philoſopher I lately mention- 

ed, has dropt an Expreſſion in the third Book 

of his Laws, which characterizes very nicely 

both the Life which Homer led, and the Man- 

ners that are deſcribed in his Poems. He in- 

troduces a Lacedemonian ſaying, That his Coun- 

trymen, the Spartans, uſed to read this Poet's 

Verles, Katwep INNIKON & AAKQNIKON S- 

ele M e roy, tho he every where painted 

the Ionic, and not the Lacedemonian Way of 

ut. Living. The Oppoſition is, between the 

ict I 3 Strict- 


f The Poet himſelf, when ſpeaking of the People we gladly ad- 


U | 
= mit into our Houles, enumerates Ma- * (a Diwiner ) 4 117 TEE 14. 
fin! yay (or a Phyfi cian) 1 Té A ov d (a Houj fe- Carpenter.) 

thi "H 4 S AOIA ON, 65 x0 77797 de. OU. P . p. 
ove: A divine Bard, to charm us with his Song. 


t A great Man, who had reaſon to know it, ſays that he never 
ſaw the Populace in ſuch a Fury, but the Hour of Dinner or Supper 
vou d cool them. They don't like what they call Se beurer. 
4e Memoir, de Retæ. 
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Sect. 8. Strictneſs of the Spartan Rules, in their Diet, 
WYMY Hours, Exerciſes, and Diverſions ; and the 


Tonian Liberty in all theſe Points. The ſevere 
Diſcipline of Thebes and Lacedemon was indeed 
no Friend to Poetry: It made many a noble 
Patriot and gallant Soldier; But there was ne. 
ver a Poet a Native of Sparta u; and Pindar 
the only one produced in Thebes, kept but 
little at home, and ſeems not much to have 
affected the Character of his Ccuntrymen v. 
THE NEXT Advantage of Homer's Profeſ- 
ſion, was the Acceſs it gave him into the Houſe 
and Company of the Greateſt Men. The Ef. 
fects of it appear in every Line of his Works; 
not only in his Characters of them, and Ac- 
ccunts of their Actions; but the more familiar 
Part of Life; their manner of Converſing and 
method of Entertaining, are accurately and mi- 
nutely painted. He knows their Rarities and 
Plate, and can hold forth the Neatneſs and 
Elegance of their Bijouterie. He has nicely 
inſpected the Trinkets their Ladies wore ; their 
Bracelets, Buckles, and Necklaces, whoſe Pret- 
tineſſes he ſometimes talks of with great Taſte 
and Exactneſs. He has a delicious Pair of three- 


ſtoned Ear-rings, 


e 


— Ep- 


u Quz Urbes (Thebæ & Lacedzmon) talium Studiorum teri 
les fucre ; nifi Thebas unum Os Pindari inluminaret : Nam 
Alcmana Lacones falsò ſibi vindicant. 

Velleii Paterc. Hiſt. Lib. ii. F ul. 

V See his Life and Writings ; Al maggy em OH BAN, 
®ipay ends Egon IId. Þ 


e 


Goddeſſes that were Goſſips, 


In a word, there is ſcarce a Circumſtance in 
| Occonomy but what he has ſomewhere deſcribed, 
or made it evident that he knew. 


was, when a Bard came to a Houſe, he was 
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"Eppara dw, Sect. 8. 


Teialw i ue vel * r eάππντντ t. 


And a curious Gold Necklace ſet in Amber in 
the form of a Sun. 


— i— Toru audta0 OPMOE 


XS. NAM , #plvh,O., ni. ws, 


He has them too of ſeveral Sizes; for Lucina 
was to receive at Latona's Lying-in, from the 


METAN OPMON 
7 2 Ul 
Xpuo out Aivoiot tepſjuevoy, EVVELTNQUY. 


A Necklace huge, 
Strung upon golden Threads, three Yards in 
length. 


Nor cov'p it be otherwiſe, if we conſider 
the daily Life of the 101401. The Manner 


hrſt welcomed by the Maſter, and after he had 
been entertained according to the ancient Mode ; 
that is, after he had bathed, eaten, and drunk 
ſome ME A1Harta ON ON, beart-chearing Wine, 
he was called upon to entertain the Family in 
his turn: He then tuned his Lyre, and raiſed 

I 4 his 
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| Y - Sect. 8. his Voice, and ſung to the liſtening Crowd ſome 
Adventure of the Gods, or ſome Performance 


of Men. 
Many Advantages accrue from hence to 


the Poet: He is under a happy Neceſſity of 
making no fanciful Conceits, or profound Ver. 
ſes in an uncommon Language : But it he would 
ſucceed, he muſt entertain his wondering Au- 
dience in a ſimple, intelligible Stile. He might 
indeed tell wonderful Stories of ſtrange Per. 
formances, and Places ſtrange : but they. muſt 
be plainly told, and with a conſtant eye to 10. 
tural Manners and human Paſſions : He needed 
not keep ſtrictly to them; fat wou'd raiſe no 
Admiration ; but with an Analogy or Likeneß, 
ſuch as the Tenour and Circumſtance of the 
tender or woeful Tale wou'd bear. 

HERE Too was abundance of Oppor- 
tunities not only of judging what was amis, 
what was true or falſe in his Song; but of 
helping it. While he was perſonating a Hers ; 
while his Fancy was warming, and his Words 
flowing ; when he had fully entered into the 
Meaſure, was ſtruck with the Rhythmus, and 
ſeized with the Su¹,⁰; like a Torrent, he wou'd 
fill up the Hollows of the Work; the boldeſt 
Metaphors and glowing Figures wou'd come 
ruſhing upon him, and caſt a Fire and Grace 
into the Compoſition, which no Criticiim can 
ever ſupply x. 


* HAL D aN N PAY AO 


3 mn han SS am. Win ym a. as. a 
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* As To the Audience, I might ſhew the Good- Sect. . 
| fortune of our Poet in that particular, by re- WWW 
| minding your Lordſhip of the Monitor of the 
x younger Gracchus v, or the Slave who directed 
and check 'd the moſt fluent Orator of Auguſtis 
Court 2; but Moliere's cd Woman comes neareſt 
| our Purpoſe. It was by her Ear and Taſte that 
that celebrated Comedian tried the ſucceſs of 
his Comic Scenes, and as they affected her more 
or leſs, ſo he judged of their Force and Failures. 
Thus the moſt approved Writer among the 
Moderns makes choice of a Circumſtance for 
his Rule that Homer was obliged to regard in 
| every Performance, 
Tur MORE we conſider its Influence upon 
Poetry, the ſtronger and wider it appears: To 
this Neceſſity of pleaſing his Audience, I won'd 
| aſcribe that juſt Meaſure of Probability and 
Wonder which runs thro' the greateſt part of 
bis Works. The People muſt be entertained : 
that 1s, they muſt be kept at a gaze, and at 
the fame time muſt comprehend the Dangers, 
and feel the Paſſions of the Deſcription. The 
Adventure mult be ſuch as they can underſtand ; 
and the Method in which it is brought about, 
{ muſt ſurprize their Imagination, draw forth 
their Attention, and win their Heart b. This 


at 
Y See Plutarch in his Life. 
al) * Excerpta è Lib. iv. Controverſ. Senecz : in Proœm. 
a Her Name was /a For ot. 
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dect. 8. at once accounts for the Stories which Hom 
tells, improbable indeed in themſelves, ang 
yet bearing ſuch a Reſemblance to Nature an 
Truth. | 
His CARE to pleaſe his Audience appear 
from a Maxim he has advanced concerning 
the Subjects that are liſtened to with moſt 
Pleaſure. 


T 5 'AOIAHN uaAAor i "Avfpury 
Hats axgvorieort NEQTATH Eph FITEANT 1 ©, 


For his Pocms were made to be recited, or |: | 
ſung to a Company; and not read in private, 


or peruſed in a Book, which few were then : 
capable of doing: and I will venture to athrm, WW: « 
that whoever reads not Homer in this View loſs .! 
a great Part of the Delight he might receive fron a 
the Poet. | 


HIS SrILE, properly ſo called, cannot kv 
underſtood in any other light; nor can the Stra MW t 
and Manner of his Work be felt and reliſhed un- o 
leſs we put ourſelves in the place of his Audience, n 
and imagine it coming from the Mouth of : MW ; 
Rhapfodift : Neither, to ſay the truth, is there WF 
any thing but 7h7s ſituation, that will fully ac WW 
count for all his Heroes telling miraculous Tas 
as well as himſelf, and ſometimes in the He WF 
| of a Battle. But when we remember his P.. 5, 
; Valin, and his common Audience, we lee tht 
1 —_ Neceſiity 
14 © "Oe Patel. A. A 
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l 

d tells. It was not the Inhabitants of a great 

d | luxurious City he had to entertain with unnatural 
Flights, and lewd Fancies; but the martial Race 

ofa a wide and free Country, who willingly liſten 

to the Proweſs of their Anceſtors, and Atchieve- 


ments of their Kings. 

> IT wovu'd be tedious to inſiſt upon every par- 
ticular in the Life of a Rhapſodi/t ; but there are 
two Advantages more which deſerve our notice, 
The firſt is the Habit which the Poet muſt 
acquire by finging extemporary Strains. We 
have daily proofs of the power of Practice 
„in every Art and Employment. An Inclina- 
tion indulged turns to a Habit, and that, when 
| cultivated, riſes to an Eaſe and Maſtery in the 
Profeſſion. It immediately affects our Speech 
and Converſation ; as we daily fee in Lazeyers d, 
| Seamen, and moſt Sets of Men who converſe 
with caſe and fluency in their own Stile, tho 
they are often puzzled when forced to affect an- 
other. To what height ſuch a Genius as Homer's 
might riſe by conſtant Culture, is hard to tell; 
Euftathius fays, © That he breathed nothing 
but Verſe; and was ſo poſſeſsd with the 
| © Heroic Muſe, as to ſpeak in Numbers with 

| © more eaſe than others in Proſe e. 
* Tur sgcoxp Peculiarity which attends a 
Stroling Life is, great Returns of Mirth and 
. Humour. 
ity WG * See peliſſon. Hiſtoire de P Acad. Francoiſe. 
on E719 EHHOMHPO L- % Sms 8 r metigys 
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Sect. 8. Humour, After ſuffering Cold and F atigue, 
flood of Joy comes impetuous upon a May 
when he is refreſhed, and begins to grow warm 
His Heart dilates, his Spirits flow, and if there 
is any Vein of Humour or Thought within him, 
it will certainly break looſe, and be ſet a run. 
ning 8. The poetick, and moſt kinds of Stro- 
lers, are commonly Men of great Health; of 
the quickeſt and trueſt Feelings: They are cb. 
liged to no exhauſting Labour, to ſtiffen their 
Bodies and depreſs their Minds. Their Life i 
the likeſt to the plentiful State of the Gola 
Age; without Care or Ambition, full of Variety 
and Change, and conſtantly giving or receiving 
the moſt natural and elegant Pleaſures. 

IT is an ingenious but cruel Story which 
the Poets have contrived, to expreſs the Train 
of Cares brought into Life by Prometheus or 
FoRESIGHT : The Chains which faſten him to 
the Rock, and the inſatiable Vultur that rend 
his Vitals every Morning. The wandering Sonę- 
ſters were almoſt the only People who eſcaped 
the Doom : With a free unanxious Mind they 
paſſed their Days ; 


Verſus amat , hoc ſtudet unum : 
Detrimenta, Fugas Servorum, Incendia ridl. 


THriR VERY ſtring from one little State 


to another wou'd enrich their Fancies. Solitude 
15 
The Poet has deſcrib d it himſelf, we may ſuppoſe from Expe. 
rience, —— en e 7: 4 en ef mu dp: 
058i dn du N , mM» X, Tan” ü many. Od 
i Satur eſt cum clamat Horatins, EVOE! Juvenal. dat. vi. 
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I my. When alone, we are obliged to furniſh out 
: & © our own Entertainment; We muſt recollect our- 
| ſelves, and ook 201th1n, if there be any thing there 
chat merits our Attention. When in Company 
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| is a Friend to Thought; as a perpetual Circle Sect. 8. 
8 | of Pleaſure and Diverſions, is its greateſt Ene- WWW 


me regard we owe to every Perſon in it, diſipates 
che Mind, and hinders Reflection. The way to 
blink little, is to hurry from one Amuſement to 
another, that we may fly from our ſelves, But 
the Man who lives plain, and at times ſteps 
aide from the Din of Life, enjoys a more ge- 
mine Pleaſure: He obtains raviſhing Views of 


ln Nature, and undiſturbed contemplates her 
ſolitary Scenes. He often turns his Attentiou. 
upon Himself, canvaſſes his own Paſſions, and 
n aſcertains his Sentiments of Humanity. 
| IT 1s true, there are many Hermits who 
are not much given to Meditation, and ſome Per- 
ſons whoſe buſineſs it is to travel are remark- 
able for Stupidity. But it is not the Life of a 
| Recluſe that is here meant; nor the buſy Jour- 
neys of fuch as traverſe Countries for a Liveli- 
hood. It is the ſhort Retreat of a chearful 
Mind, whoſe Buſineſs it is 79 pleaſe ; who muſt 
entertain the firſt Company he meets in the 
moſt lively and affecting manner. This is quite 
a different Situation : a Situation that muſt ob. 
lige the Poet, not only to ſtudy the Paſſions of 
3 WW his Hearers while he recited; to obſerve their 
Features, watch every Motion of their Eye and 
= . R Turn 
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Turn of Thought ; but to look around him whey 


alone, and lay up ſtore of ſuch Images, as Fx. 


perience told him wou'd have the ſtrong 
Effect. 

BEFORE I leave the ſubject, I woud obſene 
once for all, that the Ancients believed both 
Homer's Poverty, and his ſubſiſting by his My, 
A Man of great Learning and Eloquence, ſays}, 

That many thought his Life more wonder. 

ful than his Poetry: that to live poor and war: 

* dering, and earn juſt ſo much by his Poems 

as barely to ſupport him, is a noble Proof 

* of his Fortitude and Magnanimity i.“ This 
My Lord, is ſpoken a little in the Spirit of an 
ancient Cynick or modern Capuchin ; where Po- 
verty is a Merit, and a contempt of Wealth, : 
title to deſerve it. But Dion is not ſingular a 
to the Matter of fact. Plato is of the ſame Opi- 
nion: He ſeems to have dealt a little hardly with 
Homer, becauſe his Theology and the 1 9 x10: 
B10 , the free Ioman Life which he deſcribed, 
were not compatible with the Manners of his 
high-modelled perfect City; but it is plain he 
has ſtudied him with all the Attachment ard 
Pleaſure of a profeſſed Admirer. 

IN THE tenth Book of his Republick he gives 
ſeveral ſtrokes of his Life. He there makes it 
Queſtion, © Whether Homer, who had imitated 


* Of 


n Dion. Chryſoſtome. _ 
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cc or repreſented Actions of all ſorts, had ever Sect. 8. 
| « done any great thing Hi⁰e,?“ He ſeems to WWW 


think that he had not; and draws his Conjecture 
from the Poet's Friends: He mentions one Cre- 
opbilus a Samian, as the chief of them ; . Whoſe 
; « Name, ſays he, however ridiculous k, will be 
* © leſs ſo than the Figure he himſelf makes in 
Learning 1: and if what is told of the Poet's 
Life be true, his Friends ſeem to have been very 
e careleſs about him. In this reſpect Homer has 
© not been able, like Prodicus the Cean, or 
« Protagoras of Abdera, to gain Admirers, or 
| e inſtruct his Followers from a real Sill or 
Knowledge of the things he deſcribes; but 
WW © has only been good at mimicking and de- 
ſcribing others. For do you imagine Glauco! 
(this is Socrates Companion in the Dia- 
© © logue ) that Homer's Cotemporaries wou'd 
| © ever have permitted him and Heſiod to wan- 
aer up and deten the Country, ſinging and 
playing the Rhapſed:/ts, had they been able 
to improve their Manners, or promote their 
Affairs military or civil? Wou'd they not 
| © have thought they had fallen upon a Treaſure 
« when ſuch Men came to their Town, done 
| © them all poſſible Honours, and penſtoned 
{© them to ſtay ? Or if they cou'd not fix them, 
| *© wou'd 


48:2 
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EE 


r We wou'd tranſlate it Lowemeat, or Mr. Hahl. 

le is faid to have entertained Homer in his Houſe upon con- 

ion he wou'd give him ſome Work, to be publiſhed under his 

(Cr-ophilus”) Name; and accordingly got a Poem upon the taking 
| d lacking of OEchalia. K vard\sf , "ON er, aaCav Te 
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« wou'd they not have followed theſe Poet: 
e wherever they went, until they had fully 
* learned the Science of fo great Maſters? Pi 
* tagoras and Prodicus can demonſtrate, thy 
* no Family nor City ever thrives without their 
*< Inſtructions, and are ſo reverenced by the 
« Diſciples, that they wou'd almoſt bear then 
upon their Heads!“ 

THIS PART then of Homer's Life, I men 
his exerciſing the Profeſſion of an a o1 40s, may 
be conſidered at the fame time as the chief Part q 
his Education. To it he owed many of the Se. 
cigſa Miracula m, which are admired by Horac, 
For as he travelled over the ſeveral Provinces of 
Greece, he might pick up the Country Miracles: 
They commonly take their Riſe either from the 
natural Hiſtory of the Place, or they are Tra- 
ditional Stories of their mighty Progeniton 
They are always happy in ſome Air of Probabi. WW 
lit, and have ſome foundation in Nature; u 
ſomething in the Mountain, Cavern, or Rive: 
which at firſt ſtruck the gazing Mortals that ap- 
proached it, and made them conceive ſtrange 
notions concerning the Cauſes of the apparent 
Wonder. Theſe, paſſing from hand to hand, are 
enlarged, their Circumſtances varied and refined, 
until they grow by degrees into an Allegrry d 
myſtick Tale n. 

IAR x little doubt but this was one great 
Fund of Homer's Learning; as the Neceſſity he 


la 
m Beautiful ſtriking Miracles. | 
n It is an Obſervation of Strabo's concerning our Poet, & Hin 


* bands: A drama TeegmnNoit 5X,  Opnemer. 3108-4 
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lay under of a daily Practice was his beſt In- Sect. 8. 
ſtructor in the Art of Poetry: If your Lordſhip WV 


will be pleaſed to make the Reflection, it will be 


| found, that in all that wide Plan of Mankind, 


contained in his two Poems, there is not any ſin- 
| ole Character marked out or diſtinguiſhed by 
| acquired Knowledge, as we underſtand the word, 


The Knowledge and Virtues of his Perſons are all 


natural; ſuch as ſpring up without other culture 
; than the native Bent of their Genius, and their 
| Converſe among Mankind. Thus Ulyſſes grew 


I up. a fagacious, ſubtle, bold, perſuaſive Man, 


without the aid of Maſters of Rhetorich or Lec- 


tures of Politicks : Agamemnon was lofty, royal 
and ambitious; a vigilant and brave General, 


| dreading Diſgrace, and careful of his People; 
and all this without ſtudying King- craft or the 
Art of Var. It continued ſo until Homer's own 
days; there was but little Erudition in the World: 
and what they had was allegorical; and deſcend- 
ed, as appears from the former Account, to the 
| Bards from the firſt LawoGrvess, who profeſ- 
ſed both Characters. 
E Is TH1s reſpect, the TALENT of their Poets 
vas truly zatural, and had a much better title 
to Inſpiration than their learned Succeſſors; I 
mean learned by Books; tho' I do not ſay that 
Homer or Hefiod had no Learning of this ſort : 
But perhaps (ut vineta egomet cædam mea) the 
(cls of it the better. Certainly, My Lord, the 
( OcDrlaſtick Turn, Technical Terms, imaginary 
K Re- 
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Sect. 8. Relations, and wire-drawn Sciences, ſpoil the 

natural Faculties, and marr the Expreſſion. But 
the Ancients of early Times, as Nature gave 
Powers and a Genius, fo they fought, or ploy. 
ed, or merchandized, or ſung ; Wars, or Loves 
or Morals, ws N Mzo& éôid e, .juft as their Mi 
or Genius gave Permi ſion. 

HOME R's blind Bardo ſings by meer Inſpi. 
ration, and celebrates things he had no acceſs to 
know but in Hat way: which, as it is the greateſ 
Recommendation to the Bard's Trade, if, at the 
ſame time, it has a foundation, and is ſuch a Lye 
as he uſes to make, (that is, lite to Truth) it muſt 
ſhew © How much theſe ancient Song ſters truſt. 

ed to their Vein; and were accordingly be. 
« lieved to know ſomething more than Men.” MW, 

IT Is woRTH while to obſerve another Pie. 
ture of them given by the Poet in the Char-, 
ter of Phemius. He had been forced by Pe. þ 
{zpe's Wooers to ſing at their Feaſts ; and was Wi 
ſhut up with them in the great Hall, where p 
Ulyſſes had begun to take a dreadful Revenge. 
When the Slaughter was well over, he came 
out from the Hollow of a Door where he had 
lurked, threw down his Lute, and ſpringing 
to the Hero beſmear'd with Blood, fell down 
before him with theſe Words : 


TOTNOYMAI Z OATEEET. -—? Ec 


Ulyſſes! at thy Knees I beg for Pity ! K® 
'Twwill gaul thy Soul hereafter, if thou Fillet 
| 4 


1 * 


* 
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A Bard, who ſings both to the Gods and Men: 
* Untaught by others, in my Mind T bear, 

| By Gop himſelf implanted, all the Strains 

/ Melody and Verſe. 


lIxpr p, the Epithets he beſtows, and the 
Inſinuations he makes concerning the Charac- 
teriſtick of his Brethren, wou'd make one ſuſpect 
that they were frequently under the power of 
tan Impulſe, A Bard with him, is ex10x, Di- 
vine, eEEniE, Propbetich, pin or, moſt ve- 
nerable: He is the Darling of the Muſss *; 1, he 
kings from the Goa; ©; and if he touches upon an 
| improper Subject, tis not the 4014 Or, or BARD, 
| that is to be blamed, but Jupiler; who ma- 
nages Mortals juſt as he pleaſes ſ. In a word, 
he never begins to ſing, until he feel the Stir- 
rings* of his Mind, and hath the Permiſſion of 

his Muſe u. 
* THe oTHER Parent of our Poetry, the 
cre peaceful Haſod, tells us, © That it is by Inipi- 
ation of the Mu/es, and of the far-/hooting 
me Apoll, that there are ſinging Men upon 
F K 2 ce the 
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Sect. 8. the Earth, and Players upon the Harp,” 
SPY) Nor is it only the Poetick Tribe who make theſe 

Pretenſions, or the credulous Multitude that be- 
lieve them ; but we find the Men of greateſt 
Knowledge and ſevereſt Thought, both admit. 
ting and ſupporting their Claim. 

IT 1s, a ſtrange Saying to come from the 
Mouth of a wiſe Philoſopher, © That God, de. 
e priving the Poets of their Underſtanding, 
e uſes them as his Miniſters, Sooth-ſayers, and 

* holy Prophets, to make us, the Hearen 
* know, that it is not of themſelves they fay 
* ſuch wonderful and high things, not being 
ce in their Wits : but that it is God himſelf who 
* ſpeaks to us, and pronounces by them =," 
« For inſtance, he names Jynnicbus the Chal. 
© cidean, who never in his Life made a Poem 
« worth mentioning, except the celebrated 
« Pan, or Hymn to Apollo, which was in 
every body's mouth, and was perhaps the 
« fineſt Poem that ever appeared. This he 
« fays he compoſed, ET HRMATI MOT aN 


« by the Invention of the Muſes,” 
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To the ſame Purpoſe Guarini, 
Queſta Parte di Noi, che intende e wede, 


Nan e noftra wvirtu; ma wvien dal Ciclo: 
Nd la 25 come a lui piace, e teglie. 


„— aths, Bi. 
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THESE ARE high Pretenſions, and ſhou'd Sect. 8. 
be ſtrongly ſupported before they are admitted : WWW 
But if one uninfected with the Poetical Spirit 
was to ſearch for their meaning 77 Profs, it 
ſhou'd ſeem to ſay, That as there is no Poetry 

« without Genius, ſo that Genius itſelf has its 
« Fits and Seaſons, which are provoked and in- 
« dulged no where ſo happily as in the ſtroling 


e unanxious Life of an ao, or BarD.” 
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SECT I) 


Set. 9. OW noble and natural ſocver the A- 
— ſpects of Mankind might be, which 
Homer had from the young Common-Wealths 
that were beginning to form themſclves all 
over Greece, yet his Views were not confined 
to them. The Manners of his Poems are ge- 
nerally of the Grecian Stamp ; but he quits 
them at times, and by ſome artful Touches 


inſerted here and there, he lets us know, 7hat | R 
he 


he is not ignorant of other Nations, nor un- Sect. . Io 
acquainted with the State of Foreign Coun- Wy vil 
tries He appears, upon occaſion, a great Ge- 4 Þ 
S nealogiſt, a knowing Hiſtorian, and, which is 1 
moſt to our purpoſe, an admirable Geographer. | 
This, no Inſpiration will account for: We 1 
muſt therefore accompany him in the ſecond | 
Part of his Travels, his viſiting Egypt and the | 
Eat. 108 
Ano the many Stories contrived by his " 
Admirers, there is one told by Hepheſticn a, | 1 
which conceals a Meaning very different from | i 
1 its firſt Appearance. He ſays, ce That a Lady 1. 
of Memphis, the Daughter of N:icarchus, by | 
« Name PHAN cy, excelling in Wiſdom, com- | 'Y 
e poſed two Poems; the War of Troy, and the lt 


An Enquiry into the Life, &c. br” 35 | 


* Wanderings of Ulyſſes ; and laid them up in my 

« the holy Place of the Temple of Vulcan at q 
* * Memphis ; that Homer coming there, found | 1 
means to get Copies of them from the Sa- ö 
* * cred Scribe PHANIT Es, out of which he 


E © compoſed his Ilias and Odyſſey.” The Senſe | 

put upon this by the Learned, is, That Homer P | 
vas either an Egyptian born, (for ſo many J 
h have ſuſpected ;) or, that his great Genius hav- 
ing been cultivated by an Egyptian Education, 
be was thereby enabled to compoſe his admi- 
d red Poems. 


- Besrpꝛs the conſtant Belief among the An- WY | 
ts cients, of his having been in that Country; ö 1 
© K 4 and 


3 Apud Photium, in Biblioth. 5 190. 


themſelves, who affirmed it upon the faith 
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and beſides the Authority of the Egyptian Prieſt 


30 p 


—__- 


of their Records Þ, there are other Preſum 
tions in his Works, which will probably hav 
conſiderable Weight with fach as can take 
them from the Original. | 
I am obliged to fay ſo; becauſe, tho” it be 
very pleaſant to trace the Likeneſs between 
the Cuſtoms of one Country, and thoſe of an. 
other derived from them; to ſearch into the 
Origin of the borrowed Rites, and the natura | 
Foundation of the new Mythology ; yet ther Wt 
Connexion is delicate, and the Perception of 
it generally 709 fine, to be turned into a d. 
rect Proof: It cannot be felt at all, without 
a nice Knowledge of the Mother-Country and 
of its Manners, as well as of their moral Pri- 


1 2 
— 


{ 
geny. But ſuch a Draught of the paralle! 8 . 
Cuſtoms of two Countries, would, I am afraid, W* : 
prove tedious. It has afforded Materials for ]W& 4 
ſome ingenious Books, and is of late the Sub t 
ject of the moſt entertaining Converſation. f 
I will not therefore undertake to deſcribe the e 
Proceſſion at the Funerals of Apis, or its Pro- 
greſs through Helopolis, up the Nile; upon ci 
which Orpheus and Homer founded their De. C 
ſcription of the Paſſage of Souls to Helle It 
Not . 
b Diodorvs Sicul. Lib. i. Biblioth. in fine. EW 
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Nor will I meddle with the Lake near Mem- Sect. g. 
phis, which was the Pattern of Acheron; nor WWW. 
the Manner of burying in the delightful Mea- 
| dies around it, that gave riſe to the peopling 
the Ehyſian Fields. 


LET me only obſerve, That theſe Places 


were extant, and theſe Cuſtoms ſtill kept up, 


) or Gloom; 
Lethe ; the Archetype of Charon's Boat, and 
| the Etymology of his Name d; with many 
| | other Parts of the Grecian Creed, (too many 


ſo late as the Time of Diodorus the Sicilian; 


and that the Egyptian Prieſts affirmed to him, 


That from theſe Places and Cuſtoms Homer 
had taken his religious Doctrines. They gave 

further Inſtances, in the Temple of Darkneſs 
the Brazen Gates of Cocytus and 


to mention here) which were Realities in 


9 Expr There was a real Temple, real Gates, 
| wooden Boat, and an honeſt F 
all fairly exiſting in ht World; 
transferred by Orpbeus and Homer, and ap- 
| plied, perhaps typically, to that which is ts 


: come ©, 


»man, 


though 


Bur there is one Proof given by the Sa- 


| cred Order, of Homer's having been in their 
Country, by much too curious to be omitted. 
It is taken from that Part of his Writings, 
where he relates, how the beauteous Helen, 
| | when ſhe entertained Telemachus in her Houſe, 


had 
*CHARONI in the old Egyptian, fignified fimply a Ferr;- 


| Man, * Diodorus Siculus, Lib. i. 


138 


Sect. g. 
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had put into the Wine a Drug of ſuch Virtue, 


Vas to inſpire Mirth and Joy, occaſion a per. 


fect Oblivion of paſt Ills, and an Inſenſibility 
of preſent Miſery. This, ſays the Poet, ſhe 
received as a Preſent from Polydamna the 
Wife of Won the Egyptian : And this, ſay 
the Prieſts, with all its Circumſtances, (the 
ſurpriſing Qualities of the Drug, and Names 
of the Perſons) he could learn no where ſo 
exactly as in Egypt. 

To give this Argument fair play, we muſt 
remember, that in thoſe rude Ages of the 
World, whoever diſcovered any Knowledge of 
the Cuſtoms or Inhabitants of a d/tant Coun- 
try, was of courſe ſuppoſed to have been in 
that Country. There was no Correſpondence 
of Letters, little Trade, and the Writing of 
Hiſtory was a thing unknown. Knowledge 
therefore implied Travelling; and if that Know- 
ledge extended to Perſons, and the Peculiarities 
of their Manners, it fixed the Travelling to the 
Country where thoſe Perſons lived: The Cha- 
racter of the Man who underſtood the Tem- 
pers, and knew the Mind of many People, 
was He, Os waa worna rA n 8, Wh, 
far had ſtray' d o'er many Lands. 

I MusT own, My Lord, this looks plauſible: 
But there are ſome other Conſiderations which 
give it ſtill a greater Air of Veracity. From 


the moſt authentick Accounts we have of * 
en's 


4 Ode A.- 5 Oqug. A · 
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| 1's Adventures h, it appears, that ſhe was for Sect. g. 
| ſome time in the power of this Thon, (whether 
| Prince of the Country, or the Governour of 

a Province) when ſhe and Paris were driven 

upon the Egyptian Coaſt, in their Voyage from 
| Greece to Troy; and conſequently that ſhe muſt 

have been in company with his Lady: For we 

can never ſuppoſe, that ſo beautiful a Creature, 

ſo diſcreet, and of ſuch high Birth, ſhould be 

treated as an ordinary Priſoner i. 

IT appears alſo, that the Egyptian Ladies 
were much addicted to the uſe of this Medi- 
cine; and if we believe a later Hiſtorian, They 
were the firſt People in the World who found 
out an Antidote againſt Grief and Sorrow k. 
The Egyptian Complexion, which was thought- 
ful and melancholy, made them fonder of an 
enlivening Potion, than an airy People would 
have been; and the ſame excellent Writer, Dio- 
drus, when he was himſelf in the Country, 
found the Recipe ſtill known, and as much in 
vogue as ever. 

Tuo' I could take this upon the Sicilian's 
Word; yet, I confefs, what makes it, and 
the whole Story, appear the more probable 
to me, is, That I find the fame Medicine ill 
in uſe in the ſame Country, and the Effects of 

it 


" HPOAOTOY "EvTipa. BGN. 8. 
Hor che non pud di bella Danna il pianto? 
Et in lingua amoroſa i dolci Detti ? 
Eſce da waghe Labbra aurea Catena, 
Che Þ alme, @ ſuo voler, prende et affrena, Taſſo. 


Diodorus Siculus. Biblioth. Lib. i. 
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Sect. 9. it now, exactly ſuch as Hamer aſcribes to hi £ 
WYY Heroine's . Anodyne : 


Nu bis, & c02gr n, Kawa r sr amyln 


li Pow rful to baniſh Grief, to calm our Ire, 
| And fweet Oblivion bring of every Ill. 


| IT is not much above a Century and a hal WW 
j ſince a young Phyſician, who proved afterward i Op 
''Y very eminent in his Profeſſion, went down b d. 
| Egypt with the Venetian Conſul, whoſe uful i *'* 
F Reſidence was then at Gran-Cairo. He fail? 
there ſome Years, and after his Return to Tah, anc 
publiſhed the Obſervations he had made, uM be 


a Treatiſe De Medicind AÆgyptiorum. He his * 
2 Chapter in it, of the Medicines which te © 


People ſwallow for pleaſure ; to elevate thei 
ö Fancies, and make them imagine themſelw wh 
is in Groves and Gardens, and other Places d Col 
| l Delight. The firſt mentioned is the Afin and 
| (our common Opium Quo devorato, ſays tit 


1 Phyſician, referunt, Homines hilares admodun * 
4 evadere, multaque ac varia logui, fortioreſqi E 
bit ad guecunque obeunda munera ſibi videri: Pre p | 
[ ferea, ſubdormientes hortos etiam & wviridari = 


# multa, arboribus, herbis, ac floribus variis f 
| belle ornata ſpectare. 
| Tu firſt of theſe are the very Virtues 
| Homer's Opiate: And to ſhew that he knei 


| the Place where it grew, as well as the Perſit 52 
. | * ac. 
" Wil 
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) uſed it, Drodorus, after he has told that Sect. g. 


Ven and Polydamna were Thebans, immediate 


* 


<2 Ts 


I 


* 


Ln 


and a Cuſtom, which your Lordſhip ſees can 


\ 


a 


ly ſubjoins, that the Ladies of Digſpolis (the 
ancient Thebes) had the Honour of the Inven- 
tion: And the Phyſician, as if he had travel- 
led with him, adds to his former Account, 
« Hunc ſuccum, quo omnes utuntur, ex locis 
« Sajeth, ub; olrm THEBARUM erat Urbs 
« præclariſima deferunt.” It is true, they uſe 
Opiates for pleaſure all over the Levant ; but 
by the beſt Accounts of them, they had them 


originally from Egypt i; and this one appears 


plainly to be a Production of that Country; 


be traced from Homer to Auguſtus's Reign, (un- 


der whom Drodorus lived) and from thence to 


the Age preceding our own. 

IT 1s indeed natural to ſuppoſe even zu, 
when we hear any one talking of another 
Country, deſcribing the Places and Perſons, 
and telling an exact Story of any Occurrence 
in it, with a number of minute Circumſtances ; 
it is natural, I ſay, to ſuppoſe, that the Man 
who talks in this manner muft have been in that 
Country. The Account of Polydamna's Pre- 
ſent is very particular; and yet ſhe is not the 


| only Egyptian Acquaintance of the Greciar: 


Beauty 


| All over the Eaſt, they call the fineſt fort of their Opium, 
Miſti, and Meſeri, which is to ſay, Egyptian: For Egypt is 
called Miſti, as far as the Indies. It is a Corruption of Me/er:, 
which is plainly from Mirraim, the old Name of Egyps. Ser 
Fac. Bontius de Medicind Indorum, Lib. iii. Cap. 4. 
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Sect. 9. Beauty recorded by Homer. She had anothet, 


Ar c Ap RA, the Wife of Polybus, who 
„e dwelt likewiſe in the Egyptian Thebes, the 
e richeſt City then in the World. Her Huſ. 
ce band, Polybus, made a Preſent to Menelau, 
e of two Silver-Baths, two Tripods, and ten 
« Talents of Gold: and the Lady made x 
te ſeparate Preſent to Helen of a golden Spindle, 
« and a Work-Baſket of Silver, of an oval 
« Form, gilt round the Edges m.“ 

Tur happy Concurrence of Circumſtances 
in this Obſervation has tempted me to put 
them together: But any Perſon who reads Hz 
mer with a tolerable Taſte of ancient Manners, 
will find other Marks of his having been in 
Egypt no leſs convincing. 

No Traveller who does not deſcribe a Coun- 
try of deſign, has given more Hints of his 
knowing its Nature and Situation n. He |. 
dom mentions Sailing, but he names Egypt as 
the Place of the greateſt Reſrt. When Ulyſſes 
appears to the Wooers in the figure of a poor 
old Man, the moſt probable Lye he can tell 
of the way he was reduced to Poverty, is, 

That, 


due toy rd or 2 
| AAKANAPH TloauCoro qt, os l r OH BHE 
Alr Tn TIH Z. z Thg5e yur vi xlnugom kala 

Oc dier cdl dork qu dpyopias Au li, dus, 

Aotous d\ Temdu, ira os Aeο% Jab du ru. 

Xweis 4 4 EAENH A, Tips ai Joes 
Xpug ly v Hua Jus, Tdhaeir g e ma, 
Ape, 3 Xguro of" ON Rex nitegarm  "Odva % 


n See Strabo, Book I. 
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| That, as was the Cuſtom of the ancient Greeks, Sect. . 
he had gone a privateering into Egypt; where 
he was taken, and fold for a Slave o. He had 
told the /ame Tale more particularly to his Ser- 
vant Eumeus before, and even ſpecified the pre- 
© iſ Time it takes to fail, with a favourable 
© Gale, from Crete to the only Egyptian Port; 
(reunlaio Id ) in. froe Days. 

Wu Antinous, one of the Wooers, is 
diſpleaſed with Ulyſes's Behaviour, the firſt 
Threat that offers to him, is, 70 ſend him as 
Slave to Egypt or Cyprus . And in his 
Hymn to Bacchus, the Poet repeats the ſame 
tuo Places as the Common Market for Slaves. 
He takes occaſion to give a nice Deſcription 
ſof the Pirates Method of ſcouring the Coaſt, 
from the Story of their having once ſeized 
upon Bacchus, as ſome noble Youth, for whom 
they expected an immenſe Ranſom: After 
they had dragged the God aboard, he makes 
the Captain of the Crew ſay to the Steerſman, 
who was beginning to ſuſpect that their Cap- 
ve would prove troubleſome, and was adviſing 
o let him go) 


ind you the Wind, and hoift aloft the Sail; 
Haul in your Tackle : We'll ſee to the Pris ner; 
| He'll 
%s (Zavs) A 4 ue Au⁰ Hie mAvTAdY xlorm dj 

| AITTILTON & i, hoaryy 6doy.——Ofvs. p. 

ge gone, ſays he, 


My M f AITYILTON 4 KYHOPON iv. 
OJys. P. 
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Sect. 9. 
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He'll wifit, as I judge, Egypt or Cyprus, 


Vs, ail the Northern Seas: —Unleſs he tell 


His Name and Quality, and Friend's Eſtate“. 


As to the Country itſelf, the Poet has made 
his Hero, Achilles, (inſtructed perhaps by his 
Father, or by the wiſe Chiron t) give a noble 
Deſcription of the Metropolis, TREBES; and 
in the compaſs of a few Lines, has ſhewy 
its Form, its. Wealth, and Policy ©. Nor is he 
leſs acquainted. with the Nature of the Eg. 
tian Soil, and the various Productions of that 
Land of Wonders t. He could ſcarcely hear 
of the Eth:opzans in any other place but Egypt; 
much leſs could he learn their Situation, and 
the Diviſon of their Tribes“; and leſs ſtil, 
that they were among the ancienteſt of Nx 
tions, and the oldeſt and pureſt Votaries of th 
Gods v. 


Tust 
4 Copied by Ovid, in his Meta morph. Lib. iii. 
r Pellufium, oppidum nobile, quod PeLevs, Achillis Patr 
dicitur condidiſſe. Ammian. Marcellin. Lib. u 
r Iliad. 1. t Odyſſ. 4. 
"Arunlin, Th νν tg Ceiluess df 
od, M we iανο wwmſuira, mnwng Ns vice 
Some of thoſe I take to have been, the Mypyy acurcy *Arſv tn 
icy + ſo often mentioned by Hippocrates ; the Exovoy uU 
the e Author: It was an Extract of Lilies wed by the In 
dies, and retains. the Egyptian or Afiatic Name, from Suſa 
Lily. Hippocrates likewiſe mentions the a vba 'Arſuriin 
BbaCtoy Alber, the Bd Als id, the AU gνν 
and even the AIT Tn TIO Y ONOE itſelf. This lat 
thrown. out by a various Reading, or rather a Conjecture; ® 
more improbable, that in another Place, he preſcribes & 
ONOE MHKNNOE, and the MHK NNION TIN 
TI KOR. 
Aliad. 1. » Ibid, 


— 
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Tarsr, My Lord, are ſome of the Preſump- Sect. g. 
tions of Homer's having been in Egypt, which 
are to be met with in his Works. They a- 
mount not perhaps to a ſtrict Proof; but if ſur- 
vey'd, as they ſtand in the Author, they carry 
Ja high Probability, and will poſſibly leave but 
little room for doubting, when we conſider, 
that he ſailed with MzENTES, a Merchant and 
Pbip-maſter; and that no conſiderable Trade 
Was carried on in hoſe days, but with Egypt, 
Pbenicia, or Cyprus : They furniſhed the chief 
Commodities then known; Greece at that time 
Wbouring under a great Arxpnugria *, as Thu- 
$1dides calls it, and having no Superfluities to 
- but fetching the little Wealth they had, 
Ind the Beginnings of their Arts, from theſe 
1 ountains of Science and Government y. 


[4 


Now 


Want of Goods or Merchandize. 

The Greek Hiſtorians have been all condemned by Bochart, 
Man of very great Learning, for aſſerting, that the lower 
pt was a Plain made out by the continual Congeſtion of the 
me, which their wonderful River ſwept along, in its Courſe 
0 Ethiopia and the high Country. He has likewiſe chaſtiſed 
ner, Who favours that Opinion in his Account of the Di- 
ce of the Pharos from the Land. He founds his own Opi- 
n upon the ſmall Alteration which the River has made upon 
Eeyptian Coaſt, for Two thouſand Years and upwards : 
it is ſo long ſince Alexandria was built, which {till con- 
s a dea-port Town: And he fees no Reaſon, why it 
id not be making conſtant Additions to the Land. if it had 
made any. But there is a Reaſon why that Effect of the 
er ſhould ceaſe. Where-ever the wide Communication of 
dea, and the Agitation that is frequent on the Main Ocean, 
proken by the Intervention of Promontories, there Slime and 
de and all the Dregs of a mighty River, fall to the ground, 
ſetle; being neither driven by the Stream, now dillipated, 
tolled by the Waves: and the Slime thus ſettled, will receive 

L Additions, 


J; 
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' Sect. 9. Now if to ſo many Marks of Homer's he. 


Wing a Traveller, we join the Character given of t 
| him in #z Words by a Man of the fame Caf, WF 5 
9 in what he calls To ATIAHMOx, kai 70 4 


1 $IAEKAHMON TOY nOoIHTOT E, his Lore th 
if of Knowledge and of Travelling, we both in. r 
creaſe the Probability of his having been in r 
| Egypt, and find a Spectator worthy of ſo an. f. 
14 guſt a Scene: Here he might ſee, What the fee 
bi e utmoſt Stretch of Human Policy is able w lig 

« perform :” He might ſee Riches, Pleaſur:, Kn 
and Magnificence, reconciled (as far as the Nature | 
of things will allow) with Safety and gu! the. 
Order. Here was the nobleſt Contraſt, and Van 
moſt inſtructive Oppoſition, that any Conjunc- Nin F 
ture can offer to our View : He came from . 
Country where Nature governed; and wen cheir 
to another, where from the higheſt Atchierw: ; he n 
ment to the ſmalleſt Action in Life, even that 
thing was directed by ſertled Rules, and 2 «patter 
geſted Policy a. nut 


He nenccrci 


Additions, as long as it is protected by ſuch powerful Bua WW he; « 
and no longer. "The fame River, if it find any Rocks at a (mi <p 
diſtance trom its Mouth, will heap Earth upon them, formi ed in | 
Iſland, and continue to increaſe it, until it leave only Space is mbibe 
ficient for a free Egreſs to itſelf, and the natural Play ci 
Waves on either hand, as they are directed by the adj 
Shore. The Youths of the Ganges, the Euphrates, the Dam 


and nearer home, the Manger and the Po, are all Prodi Their 
what is aſſerted above. nd cont 
& Strabo, Geograph. Lib. i. £2 
bh 'Oy » U90v TY N £144TICav 1 Lewes nv ve deut * gy 
ama % Ts NEPINATHEAL % 7% AOTEAE 0 Al glee 
1 KOIMHOHNAI META THE TTNAIKOG 4 1orun 
. d 7 N gie veα˙ννju d mwmwy. 1 
F aloe. £14) Boe 
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to have taken place of Nature; and by a Depth 
of Thought in the Legiſlature, was laid fo true, 
and made to take ſuch held of the Paſſions, 
that it ſeem'd rather to create than direct them. 
This appeared long after Homer's days, in their 
Tenaciouſneſs of their own Cuſtoms, under a 
frequent Change of Maſters b, and their in- 
fecting all the Nations that learned their Re- 
ligion or Politicks from them, with the fame 
L Stubbornneſs and Bigotry. 
Bor when our Poet went down to Egypt, 
they had received no Shocks from the Per- 
an or Macedonian Power: They were living 
in Peace and Splendour; flouriſhing in all the 
Aits they choſe to encourage; reverenced for 
Ethcir Wiſdom, and renowned in Arms. Here 
Pe might fill a capacious Mind, and ſatiate 
What Thirſt of Knowledge, which is the Cha- 
Eacteriſtick of the greateſt Souls, In Greece he 
muſt have learned many Allegories, while he 
xerciſed his Profeſſion; but here he would ſee 
heir Source and Deſign : He would be inſtruct- 
in the Riſe and Uſe of the Doctrines he had 
mbibed : He would gain an Eaſe and Exact- 
L 2 neſs 


Their very Mufich and Sculpture was circumſcribed by Law, 
nd continued in ariable, ſays Plato, for many Thouſands of 
years, Legum, Lib. ii. 

> Zgypen plerique ſubfuſculi ſunt et atrati, magiſque mæſli- 
res ——Controverſi, et repoicones acerrimi. Nulla tor- 
vorum vis inveniri adhuc potuit, quæ invitum elicere 
aut nomen proprium dicat. Ammian. Marcellin. Lib. xxii. 


pn 


CE 


Heek was a People ſo throughly moulded Sect. g. 
to their Government, that Education ſeemed WWW 
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| Sea. g. neſs in applying them, and be able to raiſe hi; 
# WYV Moral to that ſtupendous Height we fo juſtly 


admire. For what might we not expect from 2 
the Affluence and Fire of his Imagery, when tio 


| f ranged and governed by a Mind now Maſter of ha. 
1 the Subject? Ad 
1 I AM very ſenſible, that Homer's Mytb. ing 
{ Ay is but little underſtood ; or, to expreſs it ef 


better, is little felt: and for this reaſon, the {ſon 
Effects of his Egyptian Education are loſt upon i 


the greater part of his Readers. There are but 4 
few who conſider his Divine Perſons in any 5 
other Light, than as ſo many groundleſs Ficim, ¶ Nioc 
which he made at pleaſure, and might em- 1: 


ploy indifferently ; giving to Neptune, for in- V, 
ſtance, the Work done by Apollo, and intro. tl 
ducing Venus to perform what he now aſcribe ertai 
to Minerva. But it is mere want of Perception. Woub! 
His Gops are all natural Feelings of the ſcvi. 
[i ral Powers of the Univerſe : or, as the Biſhop Nd d 
l of Theſſalonica calls them, © xxnotox ITTH. 
« N EKIAI EIEIN HnAPAnETAZ MAV OPay 
* c Shadowings, or Wrappers of noble Sentiment: Ne ke 
| They are not a Bundle of extravagant Stories; 
but the moſt delicate, and, at the ſame time, 
the moſt majeſtick Method of expreſſing the Ire 3* 
Effects of thoſe natural Powers, which have the 
. greateſt Influence upon our Bodies and Mind: © i © = 
T HERE 15 2 


nas J mel F beov Ane A α, ̈ C , 5 i 


bee, du α,⁵,q F nah, ds E ENNOIAZL ory 
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tion; and if we conſider the Stroke it muſt 
have in Poetry, we ſhall find, that here is an 
Advantage for Deſcription loſt beyond retriev- 
ing: When to theſe natural Senſations, the Be- 
lief of Sanctity was joined, and the Apprehen- 
ſions of a Divine Preſence was filling the Mind, 
Ihe Image would be 7rre/tible, and raiſe ſuch 
Afetions, as beſt account for this Poet's being 
fd by the Ancients d, and doated on by the 
Moderns. 
Ir May look odd to fay, that even the 
Prorance of theſe Ages contributed not a little 
& the Excellency of his Porms: But it was 
kertainly ſo. The Gods were not called in 
Youbt in thoſe days; Ph:loſophers, and ſpecu- 
tive incredulous People had not ſprung up, 
nd decry'd Miracles and ſupernatural Stories; 
ey rather made it their buſineſs to invent and 
ropagate them, for the Good of Society, and 
pe keeping Mankind in order: 
L Ex- 


AL me F TEgyudmoly Y Togo iermwy a4 mis Abjors Ü 

be re 
ON. Treg g. Big. I- 
he And the excellent Vincenxo Grawina : Perloche gli antichi Poeti 


un medefima Colore, eſprimevano ſentimenti teologici, fiſici e 
ali: Colle quali ſcrenze, compreſe in un ſolo corpo, veſtito di 
tere populart, allargawvano il campo ad alti e profond: Miſteri. 
Della Ragion Poetica, Lib. i. 5 8. 

ZI OEOE EETIN OMHPOE» EN AOANATOIEI EEBEEONs 
El A AY MH ©@EOE EETI> NOMIZEEON ©EOE EINAI- 
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THERE is ſcarcely a Page in Homer's Poems, Sect. g. 
here we meet not with Proofs of this Aſſer WWW 
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Sect. 9. Expedit efſe Deos, G, ut expedit, effe putemus: 
d Dentur in antiquos ura Merumęue force. 


By this means, here too, the Poet deſcribe 


from Realities ; I mean, ſuch things as had : 
a double Weight, by being firmly believe, 
and generally received for ſacred Truths : Ani | 
he muſt have had a good Faith, or at leat | * 
firong Feeling of them himſelf, to be able u . 
tell them with ſuch Spirit and Complacency, 

Ox of the wildeſt Stories in the wid! © 
Iliad, if taken literally, is in the very beginnig i 5 
of the fifteenth Book; where Jupiter remind WF 5 
his Spouſe, how, upon occaſion of a forme Wi Þ, 
Quarrel, © He had faſtened two Anvils to he | 

„Feet, and twiſted a golden permanent Chan . 

* about her Arms; and ſo mounting her alot, * 

e had hung her up between the Clouds a Py 

* the Sky.” And yet this Legend was 47 
well believed, © That in the Neighbourbodfſſ 15 

« of Troy they ſhewed the two Lumps of I he 

e which had been hung about the Goddeh 

* and which Jupiter informs us he let tail 

* there, in order to give future Ages a cert , 

Proof of that memorable Tranſaction f. * 

Wourp not this tempt one to concur + =: 
that the Commonalty in all Ages is the fu «4 

ana i, 
© Ovid. de Arte Amandi, Lib. i. Te: 

— Medes J evi Tein Tip | 

Ke3Ca2.00, ogex mrouTo X) Earn uh. eu 
Kai Jemwvrer, ee, um F memMwTov, &, Ten Mie beer 
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always ready to ſwallow a wondrous Tale, be Sect. g. 
it ever ſo groſs or ſenſeleſs, and to believe a WWW 
Metaphor in its literal Meaning. Our mo- 

dern Sages are indeed widely different from the 

ancient : They, as I obſerved, employed their N 
Wit in compoſing ſacred Allegories, and their 4 
Authority 8 among the People in ſupporting | 
them. They look'd upon them as the great | 
Bridle of the Multitude, to whoſe Paſſions they * 
knew it was neceſſary to ſpeak, without pre- 
tending to govern them by Reaſon and Philo- 
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ſophy, But many of the Mederns, who would 40 
fin be thought wiſe, employ their Talents and Wl 
Learning, ſuch as they are, to very different 1 


Purpoſes. j 

Bur what Uſe ſoever may be made of it, 
it is certain that Fiction and Lying are inſepa- 
mnble from Poetry. This was the firſt Profeſ- 
© fion of the Muſes ; as they told Hefod one 
day they appeared to him, while he fed his 
Lambs in a Vale of Helicon : © Shepherd, ſaid 
* they, 
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* Plato having firſt mentioned what he calls his TO ON 
4d, 4:270 d” u tov and O TETONNE N, N aN, 4 
ELOMENOE b, With great Modeſty adds, ner Jos 7 
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ue Jeu mAAG Aue r]? du: 


ones, zr s S,, GAnvex pun oadar, 


'Tis ours falſe Tales to frame, reſembling true; 
And ours, t unfold the Truth itſelf to Men, 


& Then they gave him a fair Rod, a Shoot 
ce of yerdant Laurel, breathed into him a di. 
ce vine Song, and taught him to celebrate 
te things paſt, and things to come.” 
ANorHER Ancient, of a lofty Strain and 
unbounded Flight, has made a fort of 4s. 
ogy for this part of his Profeſſion : He has 
founded it upon the Nature of Mankind, of 
which he ſeems to have had the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt forcible Perceptions of any Poet. It is 
in the Story of Pelops ; © the Love 
that Neptune bore him after he was taken 
© out of the Kettle, where he had been boil- 
* ed, and all the Pieces of his Body put to- 
* gether, without loling a bit, fave the Top 
* of one Shoulder, which they made up with 
* another of Ivory. Then moſt naturally he 
adds h, Wonders are every where : and ſill, 
© — ſome way, = an artful Tale, — dreſsd 
* up with various Lyes, beguiles the Thoughts 
* of mortal Men, and pleaſes more than Truth." 
TRE 
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Taz eloquent Attic Moraliſt is of the ſame Sect. . 
Opinion : © Thoſe, ſays the Orator i, who would WWW 
« write or paint any thing agreeable to the 
« Vulgar, ſhould not chuſe the moſt profit- 
« able, but the moſt fabulous Subjects. For 
« this reaſon, Homer, in his Epic, and the 
« Inventers of Tragedy, deſerve our Admi- 
e ration. They obſerved this original Biaſs 
jn Mankind, and have adapted their Poe- 
* try to it. Homer has wrapt up the Wars 
« and Conflicts of the Heroes in Fable; and 
e the Tragedians, in the publick Games, 
entertain us with the ſame Fables, by Ge- 
* ſture and Action.“ 

IT was indeed a very extraordinary Pro- 
ect of our ingenious Countryman, To write 
an Epic Poem, without mixing Allegory, or 
allowing the ſmalleſt Fiction throughout the 
| Compoſure, It was like lopping off a Man's 

Limb, and then putting him upon running 

Races; tho' it muſt be owned, that the Per- 

formance k ſhews with what Ability he could 

have acquitted himſelf, had he been ſound and 
entire. 

Bur w have at preſent ſo little Fiction, 
and ſo much Poetry, that it will not be amiſs 
to hear, among the reſt, Socrates's Senſe of the 
matter, He had been often commanded in 
his Sleep, to apply himſelf to Mufick : At _ 

e 
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Sect. 9. he underſtood the Admonition as if it rel;. 
ted to Philoſophy ; That being, in his Opinion, 
the trueſt Harmony, which conſiſted 7» 7, 
Numbers and Meaſures of Life. But at laſt 
being in Priſon, he bethought himſelf, that it 
was ſafeſt for him to apply to the common 
Poetry. Wherefore he firſt ſet about compo. 
fing an Hymn to Apollo, whoſe Feaſt was then 
celebrating : But upon a little farther Reffec- 
tion, © That a Poet, if he would be yeajh 
e ſach, muſt make, and feign, and not jul 
“ write Diſcourſes in Metre |,” and having no 
Talent at Allegory himſelf, he took the fill 
Fable he remembred of Eſb's, and put it in 

Verſe. 

THERE is not a Circumſtance of this li. 
tle Story, which affords not a Maxim to a Poet. 
But it ſeems ſtrange, that a Man ſo capable 
and quick-fighted in Characters, and fo great 
a Maſter of Irony as Socrates, ſhould have no 
Genius for Muſick m, and be barren in M. 
thology. 1 believe he reaſoned too much ; wa 
apt to canvaſs his Fancies, and not be indul- 
gent enough to his Imagination, which is the 
prime Faculty of a Mythologiſt. It is this 
that diſtinguiſhes the rea Poet; and one Stroke 
of its plaſtick Power diſcovers him more, than 


| | the greateſt Magnificence of Words, and Pon 


of Deſcription. 
We 
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Wr are told by the Author of the beauti- Sect. . 
ful Eſſay upon the Pleaſures of the Imagina- WWW 


tion n, „That Mankind receive more Delight 

« from the Fancy than from the Under/tand- 
ing.“ Few are capable of Pleaſures purely 
intellectual; and every Creature is capable of 
beiizg pleaſed or diſquieted in ſome degree by 
the Fancy. Hence, plain naked Truth is ei- 
ther not perceived, or ſoon diſreliſned. But 
the Man who can give his Ideas Life and Co- 
louring, and render the ſubtil Relations and 
mutual Influences of natural Cauſes ſenfible 
and ſtriking; who can beſtow upon them a 
human Appearance, and then weave them into 
a ſtrange and paſſionate Story; to him we liſten 


- with Wonder, and greedily learn his ſoothing 


Tale. We find a pleaſure in comparing it 
with the Truth which it covers, and in conſi- 
dering the Reſemblance it bears to the ſeveral 
Parts of the Allegory. 

ORPHEUS had never been faid to have 
charmed the wildeſt Beaſts of the Woods, and 
to have made the rigid Oaks keep time to 
his Numbers, had he fimply told the Import 
of his Song : Had he acquainted his favage 
Audience, “ that Time and Space were the 

* ancienteſt of things ; that they had brought 
forth many wild and ſtrange Productions, 
* ariſing from the jarring Natures and un- 
* couth Combinations of the various Seeds of 


—Y eng 3 


? Spectator, Numb. 411, 
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« Being; but at length, in Time, the Hea- 
te vens appeared, with the Air, the Earth, 
ce and Seas; which were the laſt of Things, 
« TiME having neither been able to deſtroy 
them (as it had done its former Production) 
* nor to make additions to them, and bring 
« forth the like,” Such Doctrine as this had 
found no admiſſion into the Minds, nor wel. 
come from the Fancy of the uncultivated Crowd: 
They could receive little Pleaſure from the Nar. 
ration, and be impreſſed with no Reverence 
for the Subject. 

Bur WHEN, after ſtriking his Lyre, and 
ſoftening every ruder Thought, he took up an- 
other Strain, and began to unfold the ancient 
Reign of hoary Saturn, the Marvels of the Golden 
Age, and the ſtrange Relation of his Progeny 

How the old Monarch was married to Ops 
* or Rhea, and had by her many Children; 
&* Theſe the cruel Father himſelf devoured ſoon 
after they were born; until at length ſhe 
e brought forth Jupiter and Juno, Ceres and 
© Neptune, who rebelled againſt their voracious 
Parent, made the beneficent Jupiter King, 
* and deprived Saturn for ever, both of the 
Power to deſtroy his new Offspring, or yet 
te to beget any more: Ir was then that the 


ſtubborn Multitude opened their Hearts to the 


wondrous Tale; and with a pleaſing Amaze- 
ment received his Sayings: They conceived 4 
high Reverence for their Teacher, and = 
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ſtruck with an Awe and Dread of the Deities Sect. . 

which he ſung. 2 
I am under a neceſſity of having recourſe to 

Examples, becauſe the Subject is of a nature ſo 

tickliſh and delicate, as not to admit of a direct 

Definition: For if ever the Fe ne ſgais quoi was 

rightly applied, it is to the Powers of Mytholo- 

gy, and the Faculty that produces it. To go 

about to deſcribe it, would be like attempting 

to define Inſpiration, or that Glow of Fancy 

and Effufion of Soul, which a Poet feels while 

in his Fit; A Senſation ſo ſtrong, that they 

expreſs it only by Exclamations, Adjurings, and 

Rapture! 


Auditis? An me ludit amabilis 
Inſama ? Audire & vidbor pios 
Errare per Lucos, amænæ 


Quas & Aqua ſubeunt & Aura |! 


Wren a Favourite of the Muſes is in this 
condition, Nature appears in her gayeſt Dreſs; 
The nobleſt Objects come in view; They turn 
out their beauteous Sides; He ſees their vari- 
ous Poſitions, and ſtays for nothing but Reſem- 
blance to join them together. The Torrent of 
the Poetick Paſſion is too rapid to ſuffer Conji- 
deration, and drawing of Conſequences : If the 
Images are but ſtrong, and have a happy Collu- 
. Lon, the Mind joins them together with incon- 
: I <vable Avidity, and feels the Joy of the Diſ- 
8 ; charge, 
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Sect. 9. charge, like throwing off a Burthen, or Delive. 
V rance from a Preſſure o. 


Bu i at the ſame time, this Force and Colli. 


fon of Iinagery is ſuſceptible of very different 


Meanings, and may be viewed in various, 
and even oppoſite Lights: It often takes iss 
riſe from a Likeneſs which hardly occurs to a 
cool Imagination; and which we are apt to 
take for downright Nonſenſe, when we are 
able to find no Connexion between the ſtrange 
Compariſon and its intended Object. It is, in 
reality, the next thing to Madneſs ; obſcure 
and ambiguous, with intermixed Flaſhes of 
Truth, and Intervals of Senſe and Deſign 
There is Lycophron's CASSANDRA, for in- 
ſtance; an admirable Imitation of a Prophe- 
tick Fury, which is not ſo obſcure for being a 
Prediction (having, like other Heathen Pro- 
phecies d, foretold things that had fallen 
out before it was wrote) : But it 1s clouded 
by the dark Manner of hinting at Men and 


Things, in ſuch Reſemblances and Alluſions, 2: 
render 


At Phœbi nondum patiens, immanis in Antro 
Bacchatur Vates ; magnum ſi pectore poſſit 
Excuſſiſe Deum. Tanto magis ille fatigat 


Os rabidum, fera Corda domans, fingitque premendo. 
Virgil. /Eneid. Lib. vi. 
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See Ariſictle's Rhetor. Lib. iii. F 17. of Epimeni dei. 
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render it one continued Train of id and da- Sect. . 


ring Metaphor. 
Bu v it is time, My Lord, to look back, and 


remember that we are treading upon enchant- 
ed Ground; for fo is every Inch that belongs 
to the Poets: And as we have lately been in- 
formed of certain Countries where every thing 
in Nature is reverſed, it is exactly the Caſe 
here, where a little Folly is preferable to the 
deepeſt Wiſdom, and Perſons of cool Senſe 
are incapable of the higheſt Honours: Nor 
have the Paſſeſſed any cauſe to complain, 
while they may comfort themſelves that they 
are not without Company ; and thoſe of the 
© moſt eminent of Mankind. That there is 
ea Grain of Folly incident to Great Minds,” 
is an Obſervation not entirely confined to 


Poetry; but extending itſelf to Perſons that 


excel in every Art and Character of Life: The 
ame Flow of Spirits, and Energy of Thought, 
which enable them to excel in Science, and 
reach the Heights of their Profeſſion, hurry- 
ing them often beyond the common Meaſures 
of ordinary Life ; by which alone the Vulgar 
judge of Wiſdom and Folly. In natural 
Knowledge it makes a Democritus or an Ar- 
chimedes, who were ſometimes thought a lit- 
tle crazy by their Countrymen, But when 
it was applied to what They thought divine 
Matters, it aſſumed a more venerable Habit and 


ſeverer Mien: It then required Submr/ior: and 
Obe- 
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dect. . Obedience r: Yet ſtill, it preſerved ſomething 
of the Air and Look of the original Paſſion , 
ſomething of the ecſtaticł Manner of an agitated 

1 Mind. This is ſo true, that thoſe who were | 
118 inclined to falſify the Character, and wanted to ] 
{ themſelves upon Mankind for the truly in- 
ſpired, were obliged to adopt likewiſe the 4. | 
pearance, and affect a maddiſh Behaviour, to a 


* puns —U— —— — — 


7 
: 


give a Sanction to the Cheaff, r 

WH AT may be the Appearances, or Aſpect E 
of Things natural or divine, which have the vir. 0 
tue thus to ſhake our Frame, and raiſe ſuch 2 f 
Commotion in the Soul, I will not ſo much x; 


enquire: The Search, I ſhould ſuſpect, would Pp! 
be fruitleſs, if not 7rreverent t. It would he m 
like prying into the Author of Fairy-Fauaur, m 
which deprives the curious Enquirer of his pre- 
ſent Enjoyment, while the courted Phantom 


mocks his eager Graſp, or preſents him with a 
"$9 Turf, 


r Sic fieri jubet ipſe Deus ; fic magna Sacerdos 

Eſt mihi diwino vaticinata Sono : 

Hzc ubi Bellonz motu eſt agitata, nec acrem 
Flammam, non amen verbera torta timet. 

Ipſa bipenne ſuos cædit violenta lacertos, 
Sanguineque effuſo ſpargit inulta Deam : 

Statque latus præfixa verii, ſtat ſaucia pectus, 
Et canit eventus quos Dea magna monet. 

Alb. Tibul. Eleg. 1, 6 
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r Bona pars non Ungues ponere curat, 


Non Barbam ; ſecreta petit loca, Balnea vitat ; 
Nanciſcetur enim pretium nomenque Poctæ, &c. 
Horat. de Arte Poet 
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* Turf, or Stone, inſtead of a Goddeſs. The Sect. g. 
Objects, they fay, of this Paſſion, diſcover WYV 
| themſelves, like a coy Beauty u, but by halves; 

it is well if you obtain a Side-Glance, or a 
paſſing Smile: They cannot bear to be ſtared 
at, and far leſs to be criticized, and taken to 
ieces: It is unlawful to doubt of their Charms, 
and the ready way to elude their Force, and 
rob ourſelves of the delightful Aſtoniſhment. 
But thus far perhaps we may preſume to carry 
our Enquiry without offence, and venture to 
fy, That the original Cauſe of this Paſſion 
muſt be ſome wondrous ſublime thing, ſince it 
produces ſuch admired Effects; Its Dictates, in 
many places, are received with profound Sub- 
* miſſion, and the Perſons touched with it are 
held in high veneration. 
MopERN Hiſtory informs us of certain 
Countries, where they pay a devout Regard 
to mad People. They look upon them as fa- 
voured with ſome nearer Aſpects of heavenly 
things than are allowed to other Men, and 
as having ſomewhat about them /acred and 
divine, As I do not pretend-to account for 
this ſtrange Opinion, I can only as it were 
gueſs, by parallel Caſes, what may be the Rea- 
lon of it: And without looking ſo far back as 
the prophetic Sibyls, or the truth-telling, but 
diſtegarded Caſſandra, we find abundance of 
Examples 


. 


50 


Nen capri ſue Belle æxe, e non Þ ce. Taſſo. 
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paid to the Ecſtatick Race. The ancient 
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Examples in later Antiquity, of the Deferenc 


Greeks have expreſſed the Senſe they had « 
their Condition, by the very Name they gay: 
them w: From its Origin we know how inſe. 
parable they thought the Symptoms of M. 
theology and Madneſs. They ſaw the Perſons 
under either Paſſion, neither looking nor ſpeak- 
ing like other Mortals : They were amazed at 
their Change of Voice and Feature; and could 
not perſuade themſelves, but that they mul 
be actuated by ſome higher Genius than wa 
competent to Mankind. 

Bur it was not only the Appearance that 
ſtruck them; They were led into the fame 
way of thinking, by the imagined Efe# 
of this Paſſion, Some of the Proficients in 
it, they thought capable to inform them d 
the Will of Heaven, and deſcribe the Deeds 
of Heaven-born Heroes; Others of them, to 
foretell what would happen on Earth ; and 
eaſily inferred the Sacredneſs of the Caut 
from its wonderful and beneficent Influence 
They were not able to imagine that met 
Humanity could penetrate into the Depth 
of Futurity, or unravel that Combination d 
Cauſes, which they called Chance: Thel 
acuteſt Obſervers could diſcover no Path to 
guide them thro' the Abyſs Ages, to th 


Fats of Families and Nations latent in the 
Womb 


MAN TIS. 
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Womb of Time x: Of courſe therefore, they Sect. . 
admired the darkeſt Hint given by an Oracle, Wy 
and received the. moſt diſtant Notice of an ap- 
proaching Event, as a Meſſage from Heaven, 
« We reap, ſays the Philoſopher, notable Ad- 
i yantages from Madneſs, which comes to us 
« 2s 4 Gift of the Gods. There is, for in- 
« ſtance, the Propheteſs of Delphi, and the 
« Prieſteſſes of Dodona, who in their Mad- 
« neſs have done great and fignal Services to 
* Greece, both of a publick and private na- 
ture, but little or nothing when: in their 
* Wits. It would be tedious to enter upon 
* the Story of the Sry, or tell of many 
* others, who, under the Power of a furious 
„ divining Spirit, have. forewarned numbers 
* of People of things that were to come. At 
times there fail apon certain Families ſome 
*.cruel Diſtempers, or other ſevere Affliction, 
eto puniſh them for the Crimes of their 
* trogen:.ors; but it any one. of them is 
eized wich this ecftatick Spirit, and begin 
* to profheſ, a Lie is found: They fly to. 
% Prayc!. 2444 Holy Ceremonies, and light 
upon certain explatory and myſtick Rites 
.ch free the Perſon thus inſpired, and 
is +. ſtanding Remedy in all ſuch Cates to 
© Poſterity. 
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«© BuT the moſt beautiful Madneſs, and 
ce amiable Poſſeſſion, is, when the Love of the 
« Muſes ſeizes upon a ſoft and ſuſceptible 
« Mind: It is then that it exalts the Soul, 
* and throwing it into Ecſtaſies, makes it 
e break forth in Hymns and Songs, or other 
«* Strains of Poeſy, and at once celebrate the 
1 high Atchievements of ancient Times, and 
© inſtruct the Generations to come. This is 
1 “ fo certain, that whoever he be that pretends 
1 « to the Favours of the Muſe, without parta- 

f * king of this Madneſs, from an Opinion per- 
e haps, That Art alone is ſufficient to make « 
&« Poet, he may aſſure himſelf that he will fal 
« in his Character; his Work will be lame; 
© and while the Productions of the 7nſþirel 
cc ecftatick Train are read and admired, hi 
e ſober Performance will fink in Oblivion,” 

LET us acquieſce in this Sentence, My Lord, 
in ſo far as it regards Poetry; and after a fruit 
leſs Attempt or two, get looſe at laſt from at 
infeftious Subject. 


Y Plato in Phadre. 
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Have ſomewhere read of a famous Painter, Sect. 10. 
who, to give proof of his Art, had painted www 
a ſleeping Satyr; that after the firſt Deſign 
was finiſhed, he began to think 'it might be 
proper to diverſify and enliven it, with the 
addition of a Country Boy ſtanding aſide and 
gazing at the Creature, as if afraid to awake 
him. He tried it; and expreſſed ſo happily 
the Curioſity and Wonder in the innocent Face 
M 3 of 
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Sec. 10. of, the young Peaſant, that when the Picture | 
WYY was expoſed to view, and the People came WE 
flocking to ſee it, their whole Attention turn'd 
upon the Adjunct of the Piece: They admi- 
red the wondering Boy, were delighted with 
the native Simplicity and Surprize in hi 
Lock; and all the Maſter's Art, in expreſ— 
fing the Character and uncouth Proportions 
of, the principal Figure, was over-look'd and 
thrown away. 
L AR little doubt but this may be fre- 
quentiy the Caſe of thoſe who attempt to de. 
ſign after moral Originals, as well as natural 
ones, They enter 10 deeply into one Paſſion 
or Biaſs of Humanity, that, to uſe the Painters 
Phraſe, they quite over-charge it. Thus ! 
have ſeen a whole Syſtem of Morals founded 
upon a ſingle Pillar of the inward Frame; and 
the entire Conduct of Life, and all Characters l 
in it, accounted for, ſometimes from Superſli- 
tion, ſometimes from Pride, and moit com- 
monly from Intereſt. They forget how va— 
r1645 à Creature it is they are painting; how 
many Springs and Weights, nicely adjuſted 
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and balanced, enter into the Movement, and ä 
require a % Allowance to be made to their 

ſeveral Clegs and Inpuljes, e' er you can de- Se 
fine its Operation and Effects. But few ot T 
them are willing to acknowledge ſo much; gr 
and, like the honeſt Painter, go and dafh out : 
the ſuporfiuons Boy, how beatitifal 1 in : 

um- 
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| himſelf, becauſe he eclipſes the principal Re- Sect. 10. 


preſentation. 
WHETHER any ſuch Enormity has hap- 
ned in ſome Step or other of this Enquiry, 
or whether it would be worth while to lop 
off the Excreſcence, if it prove troubleſome, 
I ſubmit to your Lordſhip's Determination. 
All I wiſh for, is a ſhort Demur in the Sen- 
tence, until we regain a cooler Temper to 
conduct us to the end of our Search, and 
to teach us, What % is to be made of the 
mad mythological Vein? A chief Part of Hs- 
mer's Works cannot be underitood without 
ſome Knowledge of its Nature and Origin, 
nor taſted without a Conſciouſneſs of his Dex- 
terity in the Application. Even the lively 
Author of the Dialogues of the Dead, with 
all his Penetration, has put it as a Maxim 
in the Mouth of the Poet, That as it is 
the beſt way to propheſy of diſtant things, 

« and wait for Events to fulfil it; So in Po- 

*etry, there is nothing like ſending forth 

*a Fable into the World, in hopes that fome 

* time or other it may ſtumble upon an 

8 Alegory.“ 

MYTHOLOGY, taken in the largeſt 
dend, muſt be diſtinguiſhed into two ſorts : 
The one abftrafted and coo! ; the Reſult of 
great Search and Science: © Being a Com- 
** pariſon of the Harmony and Diſcord, the 
* Reſcmblance and Diſſimilitude of the Powers 
M 4. « and 
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Sea.1o. © and Parts of the Un:ver/e.,” It often con- 
N fiits of their fineſt Proportions and hidden Ap. 


titudes ſet together, and perſonated by a Be. 
ing acting like a Mortal. The other, ſud- 
den and flaſhy ; rapid Feelings, and Starts 
* of a Paſſion not in our power.” The firſt 
of theſe may be called artificzal, and the ſe- 
cond natural Mythology ; the one is a Science, 
and may be learned ; the other is the Faculty 
that for the moſt part, if not always, invents 
and expreſſes it. This laſt cannot be learned; 
but like other natural Powers, admits of Cul- 
ture and Improvement. The Uſe I would 
e make of ſuch a Diviſion is to obſerve, That 
« Homer had the happieſt Opportunities the 
« World could give, to acquire the one, and 
improve the other.“ 

IT 1s but calling to mind his Ciimate and 
Parentage, his Education and Buſineſs, to be 
perſuaded of the fair Chance he had for a - 
ble Capacity and a proportioned Culture. They 
conſpired to bleſs him with ſo powerful an 
Influence, that the ſagacious Democritus, ſtruck 
with admiration of his Genius, and its Effect, 
aid in a happily invented word, That it ap- 
froached to Divinity a. And as for acquired 
Knowledge in the mythological way, had he 
been to range over the Globe, He could have 


pitched upon no Country, in any Age before 
or 
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or fince, ſo proper for his Inſtruction as the Se. 10. 


then Kingdom of Egypt. 
In EcyPeT he might learn their Doctrine 


concerning the Origin of Things; He wou'd 
be informed of the Antiquity of Pan and the 
Inventions of THoTH : He wou'd hear their 
Statute-Songs and legal Hymns, handed down 
for thouſands of Years, and containing the 
Principles of their primitive Theology : The 
Nature of the Elements, the Influences of the 
Planets, the Courſe of the Near, and Inſtincts 
of Animals, How attentively would he liſten 
to the Songs of their Goddeſs ? —the Compoſi- 
tions of the beneficent Is1s Þ; who, while on 
Earth, condeſcended thus to employ the Mu/es, 
and preſcribe the Form in which ſhe would 
be worſhipped after ſhe was gone? Thee 
he would imbibe ; and like ſome young Druid 
come over from Gaul to ſtudy under the Br:- 
tiſh Prieſts, the ſenior Doctors of their oral 
Myſteries, He wou'd return to his Country 
fully inſtructed, and a Maſter in their emblema- 
tical Mythology. 

NEVER was there a People fo addicted to 
Metaphor and Alluſion : Their very Method of 
Writing or Sacred Sculpture, was a complete 
and ſtanding Syſtem of natural S:mile's. © It 

* was an immenſe Collection of all the Re- 
* [atzons, and analogous Circumſtances, they 
could 
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gect. 10. could find in a long courſe of Obſerva- 0 
« tion, between human Affairs, and the Na- F 
e ture and Make of Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, Rep. F 
&« tiles, Inſects, or whatever animated or in- | þ 
« animated thing they imagined moſt conſo- i 
* nant in its Manners and Oeconomy to what e 
* they wanted to repreſent.” F 
Tuus when they would fignify a dutiful 5 

Child, they painted a SFr; becauſe that Bird, 
as they fancied, being fed by its Dam, and in 
taught to fly, never afterwards leaves her, but bee 
accompanies and tends her until the die of odd ſa 


Age. When they had a mind to repreſent a of 


Woman that had been once with Child, they T7 
painted a Lioneſs ; becauſe they believed that | Ton 
Animal to conceive but once. When they de- Ur, 
ſigned to paint a Man univerſally hated and the 
ſhunned, they drew an Eel, which is found in ring 
company with no other Fiſh. One 
THEY HAD likewiſe a ſingular way of a na 
expreſſing abſtrafted Ideas; ſuch as Pleaſure WWW itfelt 
and Pain, Impoſſibility, Antiquity, Happineſ, the ( 
and the like. Thus, to expreſs Pleaſure, they were 
ainted the Number Sixteen, which they look- the ! 
ed upon as the Year of Lite when Mankind Is to th 
capable of mutual Enjoyment. For an Impvſi- Euths 
bility, they delineated two Feet walking upon t 
Water; and to denote any thing very ancient, 12 
they painted a Bundle of their Papyrus, 2 « th, 
Plant which they thought the % Feed f ff « W 


Mortals, before the Invention of Corn, ot 
eating 
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eating of Fleſh. Sometimes their Characters Sect. 10. 
did not only contain a ſimple Expreſſion of a WWW 
Fact, or the Manner of it, but likewiſe exhi- 
bited the Reaſons and Cauſe ; eſpecially if it was 
a natural Appearance that happened in their 
| Country, or any thing relating to the Diviſion 
| of Time, or the Revolutions of the Heavenly 
Badies. 
| THus, in order to explain the Overflow- 
ing of the Nile, they firſt painted a Lion; 
| becauſe the Inundation of Egypt happens con- 
| ſtantly in June, when the Sun is in that Sen 
of the Zodiack. Under him ſtood three J/ater- 
V:ſfels; and the Figure of a Heart with a 
| Tongue, in the midſt of them. The three 
Urns, neither more nor leſs in number, denoted 
| the three Cauſes, as they conceived, concur- 
ring in the Production of the Phenomenon. 
One they aſcribed to the Soil of Egypt; of ſuch 
| a nature, they ſaid, as to generate Moiſture in 
itſelf: The ſecond ſtood for the Influence of 
| the Ocean, whoſe Waves, according to Thales, 
| were then impelled into the River's Mouth by 
the Eteſian Winds: though that Part aſſigned 
to the Ocean may rather favour the Opinion of 
| Euthymenes, That the Nile takes its rife from 
the Atlantic, and yearly overflows its Banks, 
dat the Seaſon when theſe Winds beat upon 
* the Coaſt, and drive a greater quantity of 


Water into the mouth of the Cavern that 
« feeds 
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dect. 1o. © feeds it e. The third Urn expreſſed the 
V true Cauſe of the annual Deluge; the prodi. 


gious Rains that fall about that time in the 
Southern Parts of Ethiopia, and are gathered 
by a large Circuit of Mountains into the Baſon 


or Lake, where the Nile has its Origin. Theſe 


make it ſwell above its Banks, and lay the 
Lower Egypt under water for three Months in 
the Year d. 

Tu E Heart was an Emblem of the Ni 
itſelf, as it gave Life and Motion to Egypt, in 
the ſame manner as the other does to the 
Human Body: And the annexed Tongue re- 
preſented Humidity, the great Cauſe of their 
Happineſs ; and according to them and their 
Scholars ©, the % conſtituent Principle of 
Being. 

TAESE, My Lord, are a few Example 
of the enigmatical Humour of the Egyptian, 
I could with pleaſure add to them, both for 
the Curioſity of what they contain, and be- 


| cauſe they abound with Imagery, and fill the 


Mind with more Senſations than any other 
kind of Writing. I could run over the fur- 


priſing Reſemblance they found between the 
Sun 


© Navigavi Atlanticum mare: Inde Nilus fluit, major quan- 
diu Eteſiæ tempus obſervant : tunc enim ejicitur mare inſtant. 
bus ventis. Cum reſederint, & pelagus conquieſcit ; minorqu 
diſcedenti inde vis Nilo eſt. Cæterum dulcis maris ſapor, * 
miles niloticis Belluæ. 


Euthym. Maſſilienſ. apud Senecam. Nat. Quzft. Lib. iv. 5: 


* '2PAHOAANNOE NEIANOY IEPOTATOIK4 


8/3. & · xi? 8 
* Thales, and the Buick School. 


Rm Sm fn. fo ns. ad am coo a. 
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Sun and a puny Inſet, the common BeeTLE, Sect. 10. 
in its Generation, Inſtin&, and Parts. I could WWW 


relate the Sympathy they obſerved between 
the Moon at her Change, and their Cynoce- 
phalus or Ar E; an Animal, as they faid, de- 
ſigned by Nature for a ſacred Symbol, in fo 
far as it comes into the World circumciſed 
lile an Egyptian Prieſt : And from theſe and 
ſuch like, we might explain a part of the Rea- 
ſon of their monſtrous Statues, and Baboon- 
Worſhip f. But an Apprehenſion ſtops me, 
leſt it be ſaid, That all this while I am but 
indulging a Conjecture, and pleaſing myſelf 
with an imaginary Scheme; That Homer 
never learned the Egyptian Mythology, nei- 

* ther does it appear, that he knew the Grounds 

« of their Religion.” 

Tur Argument of the greateſt weight to 
prove that He did, is taken firſt from the A 
kegories that are found in his Writings. They 
contain the fame Do#rine and Theogony as 

| we 


'The Opinion which the wiſe and learned Plutarch enter- 
tained of their Rites and religious Ceremonies, is ſomething ſin- 
gular. Oude 78 dAoſor, cud} wubladts, dv vm Hum us- 
vi (C emp ke vouiCeot) £ſygTirouyurer LEPOTPTIIAILE” 
h m ul n, inovra ν x fE¶fn s dl Har, me % K 
Ser K IETOPIKHE N OT ZIK RH sgi: 

nd the very Example he ſubjoins is, Jroy m mei KkPOM- 
MYOYT, the Regard they pay to the Onion. The Egyptians, 
* ſays he, have inſerted nothing into their Worſhip with- 
* out a Reaſon, nothing merely fabulous, nothing ſuperſtitious, 

* (as many ſuppoſe) ; but their Inſtitutions have either a Re- 
* ſpe to Mora/s, or to ſomething »/efu/ in Life; and many 
* of them bear a beautiful Reſemblance of ſome Fa# in Hiſtory, 
or of ſome Appearances in Nature.” 

ur. me "IEIAOE x85 OEIPIAOE. 
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Sect. Io. we are well aſſured was delivered by Orphens 
wand in the fame veiled and my/tick manner: 
So that with the fame certainty as we can 
fay, ſuch a Nian is a S?ozc+, another an Epicu. 
rean, and another a Sceptic, we can affirm 
that Homer is an Exyttion Mythologiſt. We 
immediately ſuſpect a Man to be a Diſciple 
of a particular Se&?, and inſtructed in this or 
the other Scho, from his way of writing, and 
uſing the Terms peculiar to that Sect. But 
if we find him building likewiſe upon the 
fame Principles, and delivering the fame 
Maxims, we no longer doubt of his Precep- 
tor. 

THE Egyptian Religion and Doctrines, 
were ſettled in the ſouthern Parts of Greece, 
by - Danaus and his Poſterity. Afterwards 
Orpheus, Muſeus, Melampus, and their Succel- 
ſors, ſpread them over all the Country. H. 
mer, who came after them, made no change 
upon thoſe Rites and Opinions : And yet we A 
find his Writings appealed to, as the Standard 
of their private Belief, and grand Directory of 
publick Worſhip. Is not this the fame as to ſay, 


Hat Homer's Poetry contains the fame Prin- 


e ciples and Precepts with thoſe of the Egyp- f 
* tian Theologue, and was the perfecteſt Col- 5 2 
election of them the Grecians had in Mei- ben 


« fing? Nor are there wanting other Prooſs, ew 
not only of our Poet's following the general _ 
Doctrine of the Egyptians, and of the Grecian 

Law * [4 7 


_ 
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Law-giver their Scholar, but plainly borrow- Sect. 10. 
ing Images and Deſcriptions from him, and 
inſerting them in his Poetry: Eſpecially if 


your Lordſhip will take it upon the Word of 


the early Fathers of our Church, it will be 
eaſy to make out nothing leſs than downright 
Plagiariſm. 

«HOMER, fays one of them , ſtretch- 
« ing his Privilege as a Poet, and from an 
« Emulation of the Glory which Orpheus had 
acquired, myſtically introduces a Plurality 
, Gods, that he might not appear to diſ- 
e ſent from the other's Poetry. He has copied 
him fo cloſe, that the Reſemblance appears 
in the very firſt Line of his Works: Or- 
fbeus having begun his Poem with 


MHNIN AEIAE OEA AHMHTEPOE ATAAOKAPTION 3 
Homer copies 
MHNIN AEIAE OEA ITHAHIAAER AXIAHOE: 


* chooſing rather to offend in the Meaſure of 
e his Verſe, than to be the fiiit that made 
* mention of the Name of the Go ps.” 

ANOTHER primitive Writer h hath re- 


corded ſeveral Inſtances of his borrowing large- 


| ly both from Orpheus and Muſeeus, He in- 


forms us, that Orpheus having ſaid a very harſh 
thing of the fair Sex, 
'Ns 


© 7uftin Martyr. h Clemens Alexandrin. Stromat. viii. 


— 
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Sect. 1o. Qs & Ae Iv, Y pryioy &AA? Yuraings, 
Nothing fo fierce and impudent as Moman: 


Homer had juſt changed a Word, and faid, 


BD Us »” 
'Ns x lire % KWYTEESY BAND YUIBLKIS. 


Nothing jo dire and impudent as Woman. 


And that as Muferus firſt employed the beau. 
tiful and juſt Compariſon of the growth and 
decay of the Leaves of Trees, to expreſs the 
tranſitory State of Mortals, Homer had but 
tranſcribed it in the fixth Ihrad, © That a 
„ the Wind ſtrewed the Leaves upon the 
« ground, and the ſprouting Wood ſent 
« forth others at the approach of Spring; ſo 
« one Generation of Men fails, and another 
© comes in its room.” The Father give: 
ſome other Examples of the fame kind; pu- 
ticularly the noble Deſcription of the Gl 
falling aſleep ; which he ſays Homer took from 
Orpheus's Repreſentation of Saturn in the 


Theogony : 


Kr amSoypaores Taxuy huyire, xalft pi 
þ r-. 


He wardapartop 


Out-ſtretch'd be lay, 
His brawny Neck reclin d; then funk in Slee, 


The all-ſubquing God, 
WIII 
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have ſucceeded in them, is a Queſtion remote 
from our preſent Subject: Only fo far we may 
preſume to uſe their Authority in ſecular mat- 
ters, as they firſt intended to prove, That 
Homer was not himſelf the Author of the 
« Polytheiſm which he ſung, nor the Iuvente/ 
« of his religious and philoſophical Allego- 
| « ries ; but had received them, at firſt or ſe- 
| * cond hand, from the Egyptians.” 
Is this reſpect, it would not be difficult for 
any body who is acquainted with Homer's 
| Writings, and who looks over the few Frag- 
ments of Orpbeus, to make other Remarks to 
the fame purpoſe. As for inſtance, that beau- 
tiful Deſcription of Heaven, ſo juſtly admired, 
land tranſcribed by Ariſtotie: 


OYAYMILONA' O91 OASI OENQNN FAO. 


[Radiant from Heaven he came ;—the bleſt Abodes, 
And Seat unſhaken of th immortal Gods: 

The happy Land, where Tempeſts never bln, 
Nor chilling Showers deſcend, nor fleecy Snom; 
EY” uncluded Sky ſmiles with perpetual Day, 
Mind Light eternal darts a gladdening Ray. 


| 
L 


IT his Deſcription bears a great Reſemblance to 
hole Lines of the Theologue, (fo the Ancients 
Faled Orpheus) ; | 

N — 


TH 


Wir what views theſe ancient Authors Sect. 10. 
have made ſuch Obſervations, or how far they WWW 
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| Sect. 10. Awgzas d ar>porrys 
'' — ne XI an c&Svuam, vaiar if. 


Th! Abodes of Men 
He ſever'd from th Immortals, to poſſeſs 

A bliſsful Seat, exempt from all Exceſs ; 
Where from above no chilling Cold is ſent, 
Nor ſcorching Ardaur fires the Element; 
Where Phebus' Axle rowls the middle Road, 
And temp'rate Mildneſs dwells beneath the Gad. 


Here the Thorght is the fame, and ſeveral of WF ( 
the Names. FF 

IN THE Fragments that paſs under the v 
name of the ſame Author, we have Examples 7 


of thoſe hidden pieces of Art employed by our WF t! 
Poet, to give his Work an air of Divinity and 
Inſpiration. Such is the Invocation of his 
Muſe at the beginning of his Poem, and hi 
mentioning the celeſtial Appellations of Men and 
Things, as if he had underſtood the Language 
of the Gods. As to the firſt, beſides what ö 
told above, there is another Addreſs to his 
Genius recorded by Tzctzes : 


Nu # aſs e K AciCnSepts tyveros Mobon, 


where the Epithet comes from a Mountain in 
Thrace, in the Odry/ſian Country. For the 
ſecond, Briareus's two Names are later than 
the Moon's : 

| My: 
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» w 0 
Viioaro d u Satay & THeAaTOY, n SEAHNHN Sect. Io. 


AN % xAnCeory Er Sora Is M MHNHN, 
"H AM Cups iN, TOAN' ai; q E. 


Another Earth. of boundleſs Size he form'd, 

SELENE calld in Heaven; but the Tribes 

Of Men term it the on: : She, like this 
Globe, 

Has many Hills, and Toxons, and loft ” V Roofs. 


Bur however theſe things may be, whether 
Coincidences from Chance, or Imitations ari- 
ſing from a Parity of Principles and Manners, 


Mythology from theſe three Sources : Firſt, from 
the Form of Worſhip already eſtabliſhed in his 
Country: Secondly, from the fraditional Doc- 
trines of Orpbeus and Melampus, who firſt form- 
ed the Grecian Ceremonies, and gave that Peo- 
ple a Notion of Immortality And laſtly, which 
was the Parent of the other two, from the 
Egyptian Learning. 
| I wouLD not be underſtood in this, as 
if I affirmed that Homer had gone through a 
Courſe of Hieroglyphicks in Egypt : Perhaps that 
Science was not then brought to ſuch Per- 
| ſection, as it afterwards attained ; tho' their 
| high Pretenſions to Antiquity and legal Inſti- 
lutions in Religion ſeem to aſſure us that it 
was, But the Deſign of the Examples in that 
way, was to ſhew their Manner of Thinking 
N 2 and 


we may ſafely conclude, that Homer drew his 
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Sect. 10. and Writing upon natural and religious Sub- 
WVYV jets: From which of conſequence we muſt 
ſuppoſe, That if Homer was among them, as 
it appears he was, a Man fo capable and inqui- 
ſitive, could not return without learning ſome. 
thing of their Rites, and the reaſons of them; 
that is, of their Mythology. | 
Wir reſpect to the traditional Part of his 
Inſtruction, it may be aſked, How it was pre- 
ſerved in times of ſuch Ignorance and Difor- 
der? And thro' what Channels it could be con- 
veyed to Homer? Tho' this Queſtion be upon 
the matter anſwered already, and that the Age 
in which he lived is too remote, to allow us 
to ſpeak with certainty of his Iſtructor; yet 
we can give an account of ſome great Men who 
had the honour to paſs for his Teachers, and 
were named as ſuch by the Learned and Wiſe 
ll among the Ancients. 
f ANp firſt, PRONAPIDES of Athens 


| 

} is given for his Maſter i. Diodorus the Sici- 
4 lian, whoſe Authority is doubly valuable, as 
i an Hiſtorian and a Critick, honours him with 
1 the Appellation of xEAOnOTLOEY Erornt:; 
„ and adds, that He had written in the Pela/- 


| gic Charadter, in imitation of Linus and his 
j Scholars: That his Subject was likewiſe the 
. ſame; The primeval State of Nature; which 
(| He accordingly inſcribed nya Toxoz mor, The 
„ firſt World. 

| | AFTER 


4 

| i Biblioth. Lib. iii. k Poet of a fine Genius. 
| 
| 
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AFTER him, Ariteiis the famous Northern ect. 10. 
Traveller has the faireſt Pretenſions. He was WWW 
a Native of Proconneſus, a little Iſland in the 
Propontis near the ancient Cyzzcus ; a delicious 
Place, and partaking in the Bleſſings of that 
happy Climate. Invited by his Situation, which 
lay juſt oppoſite to Thrace, He viſited that 
Country, wandred a great way up among the 
Scythrans, and was the firſt who gave the Greeks 
any knowledge of the northern Nations, He 
compoſed, at his Return, the arimazneia 
Inn, Arimaſpian Poetry; containing an Ac- 
count of the ſeveral Tribes of the Barbarians 
he had gone through, and particularly of the 
One-eyed Arimaſpians, as he calls them, the 

| ferceſt of Men l. 
| AFTER this, Ari/fteiis made a Voyage we/t- 
ward, and viewed 1faly, at that time almoſt 
as barbarous as the Scythians themſelves ; and 
both at home and in his Travels, he ſeems 
to have performed ſome Feats of an extraor- 
dinary nature m, which raiſed the Wonder of 
his Cotemporaries, and made him be looked 
upon as a God, or at leaſt as a divine Man. 
This Opinion would not be weakened by 
bis writing a Theogony, like the reſt of the 
ancient Sages; and exercifing himſelf in a 
Field, where anciently Philoſophy and Religion 
N 3 {trove 


* Herodot. Mel pomene. Lib. iv. 


Aeg 6 ne Y Ke⁰,ũua,, vanuugrey 577% 
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SeR.1o. ſtrove which ſhould moſt aſſiſt the other, and 
made an Effort in common for the Good of 


Mankind. | 

BETWEEN thoſe two, Pronapides and 
Ariſteus, lies the Claim of inſtructing Homer, 
Creophilus too is named as a Competitor; but 
his Pretenſions had better been ſmothered, a; 
we ſaw formerly, How to de:crmine between 
the remaining Pretenders, ſurpaſſes my Abili. 
ties; and I muſt in this Particular join with 
an Author, who, though an Admirer of our 
Poet, has exerciſed his Eloquence, in proving 
him unjuſt to the Trans, and injurious to 
the beauteous Helin. It is Dion Chryſoſtome 
I mean, who gives it as his opinion, © That 
as the precite Jie and Place of his Birth 
es not certainly known among the Greet, 
© ſo it was lixewiſe a queſtion, M had 

« been his Maſter in Wiſdom and Poetry n?“ 
Bor there is anoher Channel ſtill, thro 
which this kind of Science might flow down 
to Homer; not indeed directly from Egypt, 
but from a Phenician or Egyptian Colony. Your 
Lordſhip knows the invidious Story that goes 
of Hipfocrates the Father of Medicine: It was 
a Cuſtom among the Ancients, when any one 
recovered of a Diſeaſe, to write or engrave 
an account of their Cure upon a Tablet, and 
hang it up in the Temple of Eſculapius, in lign 
| 01 


Y l S a4 A 4 * * 
n Owe 1 , wame Te. dhe Th Th av) Y v d, 
Ah Tus EY. Alor. X;v75: 


9 Di, 
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of Gratitude to the God, who they thought had Sect. io. 
directed them to the Remedy. Theſe Tablets, WWW. 


they ſay, containing the Hiftory of all forts of 
Diſtempers, and their Methodof Cure, Hippocrates 
peruſed ; and having made himſelf Maſter of 
the Knowledge they afforded, afterwards ſet fire 
to the Temple, that he might enjoy ſuch a 
Treaſure without a Rival. 

Muc of the ſame kind is the account we 
| have of Homer's Inſtruction ; only he ſpared the 
Records from which he drew it. It was in the 
| firſt or ſecond Generation after Oedipus, ſays 
| Diodorus, that Thebes was ſack'd a ſecond time 
by Alemæon. Among the Captives he carried 

* off, was the old blind Prophet Tiręſias, who 
died by the way: But his Daughter, the ce- 
© lebrated Manto, was ſent to Delphi as a part 
* of the Spoil. She was no leſs ſkilled in Di- 
vination than her Father; and while ſhe 
„ ſtayed in Apolls's Temple, made great Im- 
* provements in the Art. She was favoured 
* by the God; and having a wonderful Ge- 
* nius, compoſed Oracles of all kinds, and 
in different Forms, allegorical, prophetical, 
| *and moral, Theſe were preſerved in the 
* Temple ; and from them, fays the Hiſto- 
| * rian, Homer borrowed many Verſes, and 
« mnſerted them as Ornaments into his own 
Poetry 9,” | 

How imaginary ſoever this Inſinuation may 

appear, it would be raſh to condemn it as en- 


N 4 tirely 
0 Diodorus, Book IV. 
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Sect.1o. tirely groundleſs. It carries indeed in its Face, 

Ve a certain air of Fable; but if narrowly viewed, 

and the Circumſtances weighed, I believe i: 

will be allowed to bear an application of the 

Proverb, ©** That if not true, it is at leaſt well 

e contrived.” The Foundation of the Story, 

that is, Alcmeon's Expedition; the ſacking 

of Thebes ; its Deſolation long after, even 

during the Trojan War, are certain and un- 

doubted Facts: The Neighbourhood of the Del. 

phic Oracle; the ſuppoſed Sanctity of the Place; 

* and the conſtant Cuſtom of the Country to ſend 

i a part of the Booty to Apollo, make the ſub- 
| | | ſequent Parts of it look probable. 

ll Bur when we take in the other Preſump- 
tions, ariſing from the Oracle itſelf, and from 
Homer's own Works, it becomes difficult for us 
to refuſe our Aſſent: As firſt, That the Places 
where Hymns, Songs, Pæans, and Poetry in ge- 
. neral was uſed and known, were anciently no 
\ other than the Temples and Altars of the Gods: 
The Temple of Apollo in particular, which 
[| Homer in his Hymn to Diana calls the plentiful 
i Habitation of the Delphi, was the Place where, 


He fays, © the Siſter of Phebus uſed to come, © 
te and celebrate the Meeting of the Mujes and ©. 
* the Graces ). Next, That the ETA 


0 
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or Sayings of the God were preſerved with a Sect. io. 

peculiar Care: They were inſcribed ſometimes in WWW. 
Wood, and ſometimes in Plates of Metal, and 
hung up on the Pillars that encloſed the aarrox 
or Sanctuary. Nay Plutarch aſſures us, That 
there was commonly about the Temple at Del- 
phi, a Set of Men of a poetical Turn, whoſe 
buſineſs it was to fit round the Oracle on 
ſolemn Days, and receive the Voice from Py- 
thia's Mouth, which they were afterwards to 
wrap up in a Vehicle of Words, in what Phraſe 

and Meaſure they thought convenient “. 

«For ſuch were the Manners, continues 
* the humane Philoſopher, of theſe early Times, 
«and ſo general was the Propenſity to Har- 
* mony and Numbers, that every Science was 
* delivered in Verſe: Nothing in Hiſtory, no- 
thing in Philoſophy, and in a word, no 
Accident or Tranſaction that wanted Voice 
* and Deſcription, but what wore the Garb 
* of the Muſes, and in it was admired. Nor 
* for certain, did the Delpbian God refuſe the 
loved Ornament to his own Art, or drive 
the divine Muſe from the ſacred Tripod : He 
* invited her to it, and fanned the poctick 
Fire: He cheriſhed the pregnant Breaſt, in- 
* ſpired it with Images, and exalted the my- 
ſterious, 
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Sef.ro. © ſerious Sublime of the Soul, until it burſt 
„ „forth in Strains befitting his Shrine,” 

Bor this is not all: We know from . 

mer's own mouth, that this very Temple was 

in high Reputation long before his days: That 

it was honoured by the adjacent Nations, con. 

ſulted by Princes, and had arrived at an im- 

menſe pitch of Nealib and Fame, We find in 

the Odyſſey, that Agamemnon had conſulted it in 

perſon, before he undertook the Expedition to 

Troy *: and in the Thad, Achilles tells the Am- 

baſſadors, from that Prince (Agamemnon) © That 

« He would not marry his Daughter, tho 

« ſhe had the Beauty of Venus, and the Skill of 

Minerva; That he would have no Peace 

« with him, nor part in the War; That he 

| | « was reſolved to go home to Phthia, ani 

« ſhun his impending Fate; ſince his Life was WF < 

« of more worth to him than all the Wealth « 

| « within the Walls of Trey; and (to inhance i 

& the Compariſon) more than all the Treaſure; 

| e that are preſerved within the ſtone-built Gate 

| « of the rocky PY THOS, the Abode of th: 

* ſoothſaying Apollo 1.” 
Tu is is Homer's Deſcription of the Situs. 
ion of the Oracle: When we compare it with 


| the accounts left us by Hiftorians and Trove 
ters, 
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rg t, it appears ſo natural and juſt, that we Sect. 10. 
cafily believe the Poet muſt have had the rough WWW 
Aj of the Mountain in his Eye, and repre- 
ſented the Building from a View of the ately 
Original. Or if this Belief ſhou'd be thought 
fond or illufive, it is not impoſſible to heighten 
the Evidence : But upon condition, that we re- 
member the Want of Records already mention- 
ed; and that they had in thoſe days no other 
Method of knowing the Tranſactions of former 

| Ages, than by Tradition and Converſe with the 
Guardians of. Knowledge. 

Wir ſuch Aſſiſtance it is eaſy to make 

out Homer's Acquaintance with Delphi. To 

lim we owe our Information of the Anti- 

| quity and fit Settlement of that ſacred Scat: 

From him we learn, What «wiſe Nation or y 


* artful People were then able to project | 
| 
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« ſuch an Eſtabliſhment ; or endowed with 
the Addreſs neceflary for executing the 
great Deſggn of explaining the Purpoſes 

« of Heaven, and foretelling the Fortunes of 'F 


Men.“ A little Reflection will tell us, they | 
could hardly be Greeks : The Grecian Tribes # 
had not as yet attained the ordinary Arts of 
Lite; much leſs had they reached this Height 

| of buman Policy u. Or if it was a Grecian Settle- 

ment, the Planters muſt have been ſome Ex- 1 

(eßtion from the Rule; ſome privileged Nation, | 

| and the f inſtructed in Religion and Govern- | 

ment, Ir | 
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Sect.1o. IT was ſo; and to make amen; 
or the Silence or Trifling of ſucceeding Hiſto. 
rians, Homer hath aſſured us, That the Four. 

ders of this prophetic Colony were CRET ANsS 
There were many of them, he ſays, and 

e goodly Men, who came in a Ship from Cyſu; 

© the City of Minas, and were choſen by 
Apollo to offer Sacrifices, and pronounce the 

“ Oracles of the God of the Golden Tripud, 

« whatever Phebus ſhould utter, when he 

<« propheſied from the Laurel, under the Hul. 

« lows of Parnaſſus ",” And that we may 

not doubt of the Manner in which this was 

done, He tells, That they ſung ſuch Pears or 


Hymns of Praiſe, 
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As Cretans wont to ſing; whoſe Breaſt the Mu: 
Hath fill d, divine, with ever-flowing Verſe. 


SUCH WAS the firſt Eſtabliſhment of the 
Delpbic Oracle. It came to be quickly in re- 
pute with its neareſt Neighbours; and in not 
a great many Years, Greece was full of the 
Fame of its Sanctity and Truth. Preſents of 
immenſe Value came pouring in, from Uta! 


on one hand, and from Aſia on the other, 
| And 
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public was ſure to eſpouſe the Quarrel, and 
make a Holy War in its Defence. But the 
| greateſt honour it had, was to be the Place of 
Aſlembly of the AMPHICTYONs, or great 
Council of Greece. They were Deputies ſent 
| from the Souereigu States, to conſult in com- 
mon the general Welfare of their Country, 
and determine Differences between the jarring 
Cities. 
| WHILE they were aſſembled, the Pythian 
| Games were celebrated in honour of Apollo. 
The reaſon why I mention them, is to obſerve 
that it was long before Horſe-Races and Wreſt- 
ing came to be a part of the Entertainment. 
| The t and ſole Actors for many Years, were 
| the x19apNaor or Rhapſodiſts ; and their 
Trial of Skill was, who ſhould ſing the fineſt 
Paæan in preſence of that auguſt Aſſembly, 
This Cuſtom was eſtabliſhed before the Am- 
pbictyons met at Delphi: And tho' there 
were no other Evidence of Homer's having 
been there, yet I cou'd never bring myſelf to 
| believe, that the ſweeteſt Singer in Greece 
would fooliſhly ſhun the Place where the great- 
ft Honours were paid to his Art. 

IT 1s plain he was fond of the Character 
was ſenſible to Glory and publick Eſteem ; 
and as for his Affection to the Subject, the 
| Praiſe of Apollo, beſides the firſt and longeſt 
| N of 


And when theſe Treaſures were touch'd, or Sect. 10. 
any Indignity was offered the Temple, the WYV 
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Sect. 10. of his Hymns dedicated to that Theme, ther; 
goes a Second under his Name, where he tell 


the God, That a ſweet-ſpoken Bard, who 
„holds in his Hand an harmonious Tyre, 
* makes him always the i, and chuſes him 
eas the laſt Subject of his Song x.“ 

AND HERF, a new unbounded Proſpect 
opens full upon us: Homer at DeLeni, con- 
verſing with the Pries, ſinging Pæans to A. 
Follb, and celebrating the Meeting of the Muſes 
and the Graces! What Advances might he not 
make in this great School of Religion and 
Poetry? The Oracle was the ſtanding Fou. 
tain of their Knowledge: The ſacred Sprin; 
that ſtood open for their Inſtruction in (what 
they thought) Piety and Learning. Thither 
they came from every neighbouring Coal, 
to learn the Fates of Kingdoms and Com- 
mon-wealths, and conſult the Succeſs of their 
Projects in private Life. Let us think a li- 
tle, How it was poſſible to draw ſuch Depen- 
dence ? How to maintain it, in the midit, 
not only of a barbarous People, ſuch as the 
Greeks generally were at its Settlement; But 
when things were much changed, when they 


had acquired that Acuteneſs and Penetration, 


for which they were famous ſome hundred: 
of Years before the Oracle ceaſed, Rel:gin 
Reputation, we know, is of a tickliſh * 

har 
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hard to be ſupported in a learned inquiſitive Sect. 10. 
Nation; and when once blaſted, is irretriey- WWW 
able for ever. The Drffculty increaſes, when 
we conſider how nicely the Anfers would 
be ſiſted, and their Senſe canvaſſed, with more 
curious Eyes and anxious Attention, than any 
thing in the world beſides: And after all, it 
ſeems, © They flocked to Delphi, and believed 


« the Oracle.” 


| As a fort of Apology for a thing incapable 
| of Defence, we mutt ſuppoſe, that they firmly 
believed what many of them have leſt in Wri- 
| ting, © That moſt of the Predictions were 
Others, they perſuad- 
ed themſelves, would ſtill come to paſs: For 
they reaſoned, If ſome had, //by not all? In 
the next place, it uſually appeared from the 
| Anſwer, That the God was perfectly acquainted 
with the Country, Parentage, and Fortunes 
| of his Suppliant. He commonly addreſſed him 
| with an Appellation taken from the Founder of 
bis Family, or from ſome illuſtrious Place or 
And in- 
deed through all the Oracles that have reached 
us, Ve diſcover a wide Knowledge of the 
N Gegraphy and Antiquities of Greece; of their 
Clones, ancient Sett/ements, and the various 
Nor is that Knowledge 
[contined to Greece; but Ala, Africk, and the 
Weſtern Parts, fall often under the Cognizance 


« really accompliſhed.” 


Perſon to whom he bore a relation. 


[urs in their Affairs. 


of Apolh, 
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ect. 1o. To account for this, without ſuppoſing q 
V Succeſſion of knowing Men in the Service of 


the Temple, and a Stock of Learning un- 
known to the reſt of Greece, would prove 2 
difficult Taſk : And the rather, that there 
could be no Fallacy deviſed to ſupply the want 
of it. For the Votaries, however prone to be- 
Heve, and unwilling to reaſon, yet could never 
be deceived as to their own Country and Pa- 
rentage. And in this reſpe& the Oracle ated 
in as fair a manner as could be wiſhed, It 
did not, like the S:by/s, utter Prophecies at 
random, upon ſtrange hidden Subjects, with- 
out Rule or Choice : But allowed you plainly 
to ſtate your Queſtion, and then, in ſome con- 
nexion with it, emitted a Prophecy, or gave 
the Solution. There ſeems then to be a Ne- 
ceſſity, either to admit the Knowledge of the 
Prieſts, or turn Converts to the Ancients, and 
believe in the Omniſcience of Apollo, which, 
in this Age, I know no body in hazard 


Tur truth is, ſuch a Settlement could 
neither have been projected nor executed at 
that time, by any other than a 29 Peopl, 
ſkilled in the Arts of Government both reli 
gious and civil, and not without ſome Expe- e 
rience in naval Affairs. Without this laſt, it 
was impoſſible to know the State of Greece, 
the different Nations that inhabited the ſeve- . 
ral Coaſts; their Cities, and Product of the 


Soil; 
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goil; the Revolutions in their Republicks, and Sect. 10. 
Origins of their Families. But a People {kcil- wWw 


led in Navigation had good Opportunities to 
know ſuch things ; becauſe, as was already 
| obſerved, the greater part of Greece lay upon 
| the Sea ). Theſe Qualifications are hard to be 
| found together; and when found, they agree 
| to no Greek Nation then in being, but to the 
| CrETANS 3 the very Men whom our Poet 
| names as the Founders of the Oracle, Let us 
take a View of this ancient Ifland; and, if 
poſſible, trace this Oracular Science to its Foun- 
tain, 

IT APPEARS from Hiſtory, That before the 
Days of Minos, Crete lay under the common 
Calamities of Greece: It was afflicted with In- 
curſions, Devaſtations, and frequent Removes 
| of its old Inhabitants: But from his time, it 
became a regular flouriſhing State; and by 
virtue of his Laws, with the aſſiſtance of its 
Situation, had the Happineſs 70 preſerve its 
Liberty long after the Continent was enſlaved. 
From ſuch a thorough and ſudden Change in 
their Affairs, it is natural to infer, © That the 
* Cretan Laws were not invented by degrees, 
| © like the Athenian and Roman, or enacted 
piece- meal according to the Urgencies of 
© the State; but laid down all at once; and 
* reſembling, in this reſpect, the Spartan or 
* Venetian Conſtitution.” And when we con- 
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Sect. 10. ſider it in this Light, we muſt allow ſuch a 
Plan of Government to be the Effect of 44. 
flrafted Knowledge, and of a juſt View of þy. 
man Nature, in its Paſſions and Relations to 
outward Objects. But this could hardly come 
from a Barbarian : It muſt be the Child of 
a Man who had either himſelf ſeen, or was 
ſoundly inſtructed in the Arts of Policy, 
who had known a legal civilized Life, and 
could provide againſt the Turns of Manners 
ariſing in populous Cities and rich Communi- 
ties, either from inward Luxury or foreign 
Violence. 
THAT this was done by Minos with a 
Depth of Wiſdom peculiar to that great Lau- 
giver, is unanimouſly teſtified by the An- 
cients: But one Witneſs may ſerve for al 
on this Subject; for we may fafely take 
Plato's Word in what belongs to a Legiſla- 
ture. He fays tw9 things of the Cretan Laws: 
Firſt, © That it was with great Reaſon thy 
ce were celebrated as the moſt excellent in 
« Greece:” And ſecondly, © That they wer. 
cc the moſt ancient in that ſame Country. 
Let us keep them in view, while we conſider 
at the fame time ſome Particularities in the 
Life of the Law-grver. 
L HE Is famous not only in this Capacity, 
(| but as a Founder of Cities, Cnofſizs, Cydons, 
| and Pheſtus 2; which are two Qualities 4 
1 rare 
| | 2 Diodor. Sicul. Lib. v. 
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rarely meet in one Man, He appears to have Sect. 10. 
been equally juſt in executing his Laws, as hs WWW 
was wiſe in contriving them. His two Bro- 
thers he made ſupreme Judges in the King- 
dom. Talus, the younger, went a Circuit thrice 
a Year thro' the Iſland, to hcar Cauſes and 
give Juſtice : The Laws by which he judged 
were engraved on Plates of Braſs ; and from 
the conſtant uſe he made of them, he got 
the Name of xa AKO T, or the Brazen Talus. 
Rhadamanthus, the elder, had the cognizance 
of Capital Crimes, and held his Tribunal in 
the Metropolis a. The Prince himſelf led his 
Armies, and commanded likewiſe his Fleets in 
Perſon ; and he is faid to be abſolutely the fir/# 
who was Lord of the Ocean b. From this Cir- 
cumſtance in his Life, and the Power of Lite 
and Death committed to his Brother, they both 
ſeem to have had their Names e. 

Bur the greateſt Honour which this Prince 
attained to, and what makes moſt for our 
preſent purpoſe, is, that of all the ancient 
Heroes, Minos alone is celebrated as the Com- 
anion of Fove, with whom he uſed to con- 


O 2 verſe 
a Plato in ſinoe & Epinomide. 


Hane urbem, ante alios, qui tum florebat in Amit, 
Fecerat infeſtam Populator RR MOE Miro. 
P. Virgil. Cerris. 
IM RyaDamanTHus from Rhadd dominari, and Murth Ima- 
Zines, Umbræ, Phantaſmata : Or Maweth or Moth, Mors, Mor- 
tes: As if it were the Lord of the Shades, or Prince of Death. 
Misos from Mi or Me, Aquæ, and Non, Filius, Princeps. From 


= oa Root Mi or Mai, by a common Tranſpoſition, comes {am 
e Sea. 
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Sect. 10. verſe as with a Friend d. From him, it is ſaid, 
— he had his Laws; and to account for this Fa— 


miliarity, he was afterwards called his Son. 
Now if to theſe Accounts of this Founder of 
States, we add another Reflection; © That all 
ce the Gods were ſaid to be born in Crete, 
© that there Jupiter was nurſed in a Cave, 
* and the Curetes, or Idæi Dactyli, danced 
« about him, leſt old T1Mr ſhould devour 
« him, as he had done all the Gods that 
* had been worſhipped before :” This, I lay, 
will carry us a Step further in the Enquiry, 
and enable us to underſtand what Eyler 
means, when he tells us, © That Minos was 
«© no Cretan, but came from beyond Sea to 
© Crete, with theſe Tutors of Jove juſt now 
© mentioned e.“ 

HERE a Light ſtrikes upon us, that ſeems 
to make ſome amends for the Length of the 
Deduction. The Oracle of Apollo at Delphi 
was a Settlement of Cretans : In Crete Jupiter, 
and the other Gods, were born; that is, * the 

&* Cretans were the firſt Europeans who te- 
« ceived a Form of Worſhip, and learned 
the Names and Natures of the Gods; and 
from them that Knowledge was propags- 
ted among the Weſtern Nations.“ In this 
Senſe, Jupiter and Juno, Ceres and Neptune, 


with 


Homer calls him AIO METAAOY OAPIETTS 
which Horace tranſlates Jovis Arcanis Minos admiſſis, Lil 
J. Ode 28. 

* Apud Diodor, Lib. v. 
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Crete, formerly barbarous, were inſtructed by 

Minos, who came with People already civilized 

and inſtructed in civil and manual Arts, the 

| Curetes, Idei Dadtyli, and the Telchines from 

| Rhodes : Which is to fay in Subſtance, ** That 
« the Knowledge of the Gods, their Tem- 
« ples, Prieſts, and Oracles, with the ne- 
« ceſſlary ſubſcrvient Arts, were firit brought 
« to Crete, by Phrygians, Phenictans, and 
« Egyptians.” 

I canxoT reſolve to lead your Lordſhip 
| thro' the Labyrinth of Mythology and Hiſtory, 
in which a farther Inveſtigation would intan- 
gle us: Tho' ſhould we purſue it, and trace 
| backward the Delphic Antiquities, firſt from 
| Crete, then from Phenicia and Rhodes, and 
thence to Igypt, we have every where Veſtiges 
that would direct us in the Track. Many of 
them have been pointed out already by a great 
Man f, tho' with another Deſign : But a Hand 
o maſterly as his, ſeldom touches a Subject 


without ſpreading a Luſtre over every thing 
1 hat belongs to it. 
n 


| CapMus's Relation to Egypt, his Flight from 
Plenicia, and founding the Beotzan TuEBEs, 
re things too notorious to be inſiſted on: Nei- 
her is it worth while, to mention many other 
O 3 Facts 


i, WY le Nereter, Chronol. Chap. I. 


with all their Train, were of CRETAN Ex- Sect. ro. 
tract as to the Greeks. The Inhabitants of WWW 
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fund in every Writer. But I incline to think, 
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that the People laſt named, the TRLCUIxrs 
came immediately to Greece from that Mother. 
land of Prieſts and Superſtition, 

Tur Account Diadorus gives of them, i; 
firſt, That they were Children of the Sea; — 
or, in plainer Terms, that they came from 
beyond Sea to Greece and the Iſlands; whose 
rude Inhabitants being able to give no other 
account of their Origin, imagined them (a 
the Indians did the Spaniards) to be the Off 
ſpring of the Element where they firſt appear- 
ed, and therefore called them the Sons of the 
Ocean: For the ſame reaſon, they had given 
that fame Name to Inachus and his Wife be- 
fore: They were, for any thing we know, 
the firſt Egyptians who came to Peloponneſus, 
and founded the ancient Kingdom of Arg. 
Some ſaid, that Inachus was the God of the 
River, at whole Mouth he had entered the 
Country. 

IT is eaſy to imagine how prone an ign6 
rant gazing Race of Mortals would be to 
entertain hc Fancies : And how great the 
Barbarity was that prevailed among them, | 
evident from the Story of Phoroneus tit 
Son of Tnachus, and his Succeſſor in tit 
new-formed Kingdom. He is faid to ha 


firſt taught the wild Inhabitants to quit tit 
| | Cant, 
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Caves 8 and Hollows of the Mountains in Sect. 10. 
which they lived h, to build themſelves Houſes, Wo 
and make a fort of Town i, In his Days came 
the Telchines, the ſecond Egyptian Colony, and 
attempted to make a Deſcent, and ſettle in the 
fame Place; but being repulſed by Phoroneus, 
they failed to Rhodes, and ſome of them paſled 
over from thence to Crete k. In both Places 
they are called the [Inverters of Arts of every 
kind; as well they might appear to a People 
ſo void of Contrivance, and deſtitute even of 
the Neceſſaries of Life I. They were the firſt 
of Mankind who reared Temples, and made 
Images and Statues of Gods, Some of the 
ancienteſt Statues in Greece bore the Telchine 
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Sect. 10. Name, and preſerved the Memory of thei: 
Authors: Thus the Lindians called theirs, the 
| Telchinian Apollo: The old Camirus had a 
Telchinian Juno: and in Jalyſſus, both Jun 
and the Nymphs were diſtinguiſhed by the fame 
Epithet m. 

Now it is generally agreed among the beſt 
Judges, that theſe are all Egyptian Inventions; 
and the very things for which that thoughtful 
People valued themſelves above other Nations, 
The great Diſciple of their Prieſts tells us », 

„That the Names of the twelve Gods were 
« firſt ſettled by the Egyftians, and from them 
the Greets had received them: That They 
& were the People who had raiſed Altars, carved 
&« Statues, and beſtowed Temples upon the 
« Gods, and had firſt cut the Figure of a living 
« Creature in Stone.” After this, it 1s almoſt 
needleſs io add, That the Telchines paſſed for 
great Conjurers and Magicians ; able to do Won- 
ders with Charms and Drugs, whoſe Powers 
they knew, but were extremely reſerved and 
ſerupulous in communicating their Diſcoveries 
Yet theſe are Characteriſticks not only of 
their being Egyptians, but of the Race or 
Tribe of the Prieſts, the old Inventers of the 


EPA TPAMMATA (Ze Holy Charaflers) and 
other 
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other Methods of hiding their Knowledge from Sect. io. 


the Vulgar o. 
So FAR we are led by the laborious and 


learned Drodorus. From others we learn, 
That the Curetes, the Corybantes, the Tel- 
« chines, and the Idæi Dactyli, were all of 
« one and the fame Tribe, or with a very 
« little Variation: That they were all en- 
« thufiaſtick, much addicted to ſacred Shows, 
« Bacchic Proceſſions, and ecſtatic Performan- 
e ces: That in conſequence of this general 
« Character, they choſe to appear as Servants 
« and Miniſters of the Gods; and amazed 
Mankind with the noiſe of Cymbals, Sig 
« trums, Pipes, and the Appearance of the 
« armed Dance p. In a word, they were a 
People come from a Land of Priefts, and fond 
of propagating their native Arts ; thoſe Arts 
by which they could raiſe the greateſt Admira- 

tion 
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dect. 10. tion in Mankind, and gain the moſt Reverence 
V to themſelves . 

Tu Ar they came from an Eaftern Coun. 
try is apparent from the Order of their Arrival, 
and the Progreſs of their Inventions thro' the 

1 weſtern Parts of Europe. Arts, and Wealth, 
1 and political Jſtitutions in Religion, for the 
Ft greater part, go hand in hand, and can hardly 
be diſunited by any human Precautions. They 
were inſeparable Companions in the Progreſſn: 
of the Grecian Manners formerly mentioned, 
and their real Motions weſtward are accor- 
dingly to be gathered from thoſe Paſlages of 
Homers Writings, where he ſpeaks of the Coun- 
tries then famous for Wealth and Grandeur, 
The firſt is Egypt; whoſe chief City, Tu Bs, 
bears the Character of that Place in the World 


Q / 3 
-O 1AEIETA Aopors E KTHMATA Zara, 


% where the Houſes contained the GREATEST 

Wealth: Next, the Coaſt of Ha, whole 

„ Inhabitants, fays the Poet, the x AK EXIT 

* NEE 1AONEEZ, Jonians in their flowing Robes, 

are a delightful Sight to a Man who be- 

« holds their fine Appearance, when they WF 

ce come to Delos, with their Wives and Chi- 

« dren, WF | 

* Tympana tenta tonant Palmis, & Cymbala circum 
Concava ; rauciſonoque minantur Cornua cantu ; 
Et Phrygio ſtimulat numero cava Tibia menteis ; 
Telaque præportant, violenti Signa furoris, 
Ingratos Animos, atque impia pectora Volgi 


Conterrere Metu quæ poſſint, Numine Divæ. LycRET 
ad O War. A+ 
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KYTIPON, ®OINIKHN TE, KAI 'AITYIITIOYE 'EILTAAHOEIE, 
Had wander d der PHENICIA,CyYPRUs, EGyYPTt, 


and from theſe Countries had brought home fo 
much Wealth, and ſo many Works of Art, 
as to make his Palace ſhine with Gold, Am- 
ber, Silver, and Ivory ; and left him without 
a Rival in Wealth among the Greeks. 
EXACTLY agreeable to this, the Iands 
faid to be firſt civilized, and brought to live in 
a regular manner, were Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Crete. Your Lordſhip, who knows their Si- 
tuation, will eaſily perceive, that their Neigh- 
bourhood to the Continent muſt have procured 
them that Precedency ; and for the ſame Rea- 
ſon, that Imbrus and Lemnos, lying ſo near the 
Cherfoneſus, became the grand Receptacles af 
the Samothracian and Bendidian Myſteries. 
Nine of the Telchines are faid to have lived in 
Rhodes ; and ſome of them went from thence 
with Rhea, to aſſiſt her to nurſe Jove in Crete; 
that is, In a Courſe or Flux of Years, they 
« went from Rhodes, and inſtructed the Cre- 
* tans in the Worſhip of Jupiter,” 8 
NE 


; "Ounge "Yup Us ATIOAA NN A- A. 
t See Page 268. 
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« dren, zd, &vloy KTHMATA noa AA and Sect. 10. 

« the GREAT Wealth they poſſeſs:“ And 
laſtly, the richeſt Man in Greece, not in Lands 
or Cattle, but in Houſhold Furniture, Plate, 
and Apparel, is Menelaus, who 
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Set.10, ONE of the chief Parts of the Worſhip of 
the Ancients, was their Oracles u; and their 
believing in them was a good proof of their 
being truly convinced of their divine Origi- 
nal It is not therefore to be ſuppoſed that 
the Egyptian Strangers would neglect a princi- 
pal Branch of their Religion, or overlook ſo 
gainful an Inſtitution in their new Plantation: 
But that there may be no uſe for Suppoſi- 
tion, nor any doubt left of the Oracular Ju- 
Jents of this very Tribe, one of the Telchines, 
LYCUS by name, leaving their firſt Settle— 
ment, went to Lycia w, and founded the Ora- 
cle of the Lycian Apollo, upon the Banks of 
Xanthus. This Temple, the accurate $rady 
calls To anTaox, the Temple of Latona, 
which affords a new proof of its Egyptian 
Origin. The chief Oracle in Egypt was La- 
tona's at Butoo, the Mother of Apollo, (for the 
God was of a foothjaying Family ;) and the 
Telchine who founded this, has probably called 
it after the honoured Habitation of the God- 
deſs in his own Country. 

DELPHLYI, I take to have been their next 
Settlement, after they had ſucceeded ſo happily 
in Crete, and eſtabliſhed both their Rites and 
Laws among the Inhabitants: From it, in a 
lineal kind of Succeſſion, ſprung the Oracks 
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of greateſt fame over Greece. Among the De- Sect. 10. 
ſcendants of Machereus (a Delphic Prieſt, fa 


mous for killing Neoptolemus) was BRANCHUs ; 
| who quitted his paternal Seat, went to Didymæ 
near Miletus, and there ſet up the Oracle of 
Apollo, known by the Name of Branchide. 
The Prieſts of this Temple affirmed in the 
uſual mythological ſtrain, that Apollo was in 
love with their Founder, and fo beſtowed upon 
him the Gift of Prophecy. 

ATT x before this, the Clarian Ora- 
cle near Colophon was founded by Mopsus 
the Son of the inſpired Manto, and Grandſon 
| of Tirefias the Theban Prophet. It ſtood in a 
| beautiful Grove, as did moſt of the Temples 
that were conſecrated to Apollo and Diana, 
and was ſtill in vogue in the days of Germa- 
| nicus the Son of Druſus, and Livia's Grand- 
child. There were many of them all along 
the Jonick Coaſt, which ſeems to have been 
| anciently a prophetic Soil: It came afterwards 
to be productive of Poetry, and turned at 
laſt to Rhetoric and Philoſophy. Apollo had 
Oracles at Zeleia, Priapus, Lariſſa, Thymbrus, 
| Cilla, Grynium, and many other Places. The 
| multitude of them ſhews a particular Attach- 
ment to his Worſhip ; and the reaſon of it is 
| worthy of our notice, and belongs to our Sub- 
| je, 
Tur little INand Delos is commonly aſ- 
Agned, by the Greek Hiſtorians, as the Birth- 
| place 
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Sect. 10. place of Apoll and Diana: But the Ajratich; 
have likewiſe a Claim, and perhaps equally 
ancient with the other. © A little up from 


* and thro' it runs the River Cenchrius, in 
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the Sea-ſhore, not far from Epheſus, there 
e ſtands a ſtately Grove of all ſorts of Wood, 
but chiefly Cypreſs : They call it Ortyzi,, 


© which they fay the Goddeſs Latona bathed 
ce herſelf after Child-bearing, For here it 
« was that her Delivery happened under the 
Care of Ortygia the Nurſe ; and here they 
e ſhew the Receſs or Sanctuary in which ſhe 
« was brought to bed, and the Olive Tre 
© on which ſhe firſt leaned, when her Pang 
© had ceaſed. Above the Grove ſtands 5. 
ce ius, the Mount where the Curetes took 
ce their Station, and with the Noiſe of their 
“Armour amazed the jealous Juno, unti 
&« Latona was brought to bed. Many «l! 
« Temples are to be ſeen around the Place 
and ſome new built: The firſt are adorned 
« with ancient Statues ; ſuch as a Statue d 
« Latona with a Sceptre in her hand, and 
ce another of Ortygia with the Twin-Gods i 
<« her Arms. A grand Aſſembly is yearly hel 
c jn honour of the Birth; the Youth fron 
te the adjacent parts appear ſumptuouſly Is 
ce bited, and keep the Feaſt with all poſſib 
% Magnificence ; and the ancient Collge dg 
« the Curetes make an Entertainment {MF Th. 


<«'themſelves, and perform ſome my/tick &. 
is 0 
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« Founders x. 
HERE we have the ſame Rites, and the 


fame Teachers of them, as we found in Crete, 


the Parent of the Delphic Oracle: And it 
could hardly fall out otherwiſe, ſince the ſame 


Hiſtorian who pointed out the Country of 


Minos y, hath alſo told us, That the Ck E- 
« TANS under Sarpedon, failed to this very 
« Coaſt, and founded the old Miletus: The 
te nene was hard by it; which afterwards ſent 
te forth Colonies all around it, and on both 
« ſides the Helleſþont, as far as the Euxine 
«= 20s.” 

We have the very fame Account from Vir- 
gil, who is admired and quoted by the later 
Raman Writers, not only as the fineſt Poet, 
but the greateſt and exacteſt Antiquarian of 
his Country ; which, they fay, He has ſhow'd 


| wherever the Structure of his Poem did not 


forbid it. He lets us know, That the ancient 
Inhabitants of the Trojan Coaſt came from 
this Parent-Iſland under TEucRUs, and, as 
all Colonies do, transferred the Names of their 
old Towns and Mountains into their new Set- 
tlements. Miletus, or Milytus, was a Town in 


| Crete, and Miletus one in Aa founded by Sar- 


pedon : Ida was a Mountain in Crete, and an- 


| other of the ſame Name overlooked Troy - 


The Dorians, Curetes, and Pelaſgi were Cretans, 
(ſee 


* Strabo, Lib, xiv. V Ephorus apud Strabon. Lib. xiv, 


te crifices, I ſuppoſe after the manner of their Sect. 10. 
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Sect. r0. (ſee Odyſſ. XIX.) and the Dorians, Curetes, and 
V Pelaſgi were Inhabitants of the Leſſer Aa; and 
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alſo brought with them the whole Train of 
their proceſſional Rites, and oracular Worſhip, 

Wir the Cretans came likewiſe theſe 
Guardians of young Deities, the CURETES: 
to the maritime Places of Ionia, Caria, and 
Lycia, and made Apollo be born here, as they 
had made Jove be produced in Crete; or 
perhaps, as they or ſome of their Order had 
made Apollo himſelf owe his Birth to Del 
before. 

THAT the Grecians were themſelves con- 
ſcious of this Genealogy of their God, I gather 
from the Hymns aſcribed to Orpheus; which, 
tho' not the Work of the great Law-giver, as 
they now ſtand, are yet the nobleſt and oldeſt 
Remain of the pure Grecian Liturgy. They 
are properly Invocations of the ſeveral Deities, 
and compoſed of the Diſtinctions, Powers, and 
Attributes peculiar to each: The Tuſcan Pri: Wi p 
very juſtly called theſe Pieces of Worſhip . 

Indigitamenta. 


* CRETA Jovis magni medio jacet Inſula Ponto, 
Mons Idæus ubi, & Gentis Cunabula noſtræ. 
Centum Urbes habitant magnas, uberrima Regna 
Maximus unde Pater, (fi rite audita recordor) 
Trucaus, Rhateas primum elit advectus ad Oras ; 
Optavi:que locum Regno : Nondum 1/ium & Arces 
Pergameæ ſteterant; habitabant Vallibus imis. 
Hinc Mater Cultrix CyBEeLe Coryoantiague Era 
Idæumque Nemus: hinc da filentia Sacris, 
Et und Currum Dominz ſubière Leones. 4 

Eneid. Lib. ic 


« Ft tandem antiquis Cx E Truu allabimur Oris. 2 
3 Virgil. Fneid.! 
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ture, as repreſenting the Sun; from his My- 
E thology, as vanquiſhing Python; and from his 
Effects, as Health and Harmony, there is one 
taken from a local Relation: He calls him 
5 1zuo1THE, or the Memphian Apollo ; an Ap- 
| pellation taken from Memphis the Metropolis 
| of Egypt, at the time when theſe Hymns were 
| compoſed b. It is remarkable as it ſtands a- 
mong the other Epithets; and appearing among 
| the fir of them, ſeems to inſinuate an early 
8 Affinity between the Delpbic and Egyptian Pro- 
phecy. In theſe ſame Hymns, the Curetes are 
| complimented with being [ 


TY immortal Race 


7725 firſt preſeribd a Prayer to weak Mankind e. 


2A 


And in the Addreſs to Latona, it is plain the 
Author knew the Pretenſions of Afia to her 
9 Reception; but he has divided the Honour, 
bup and made her bear Apollo in Delos, and Diana 
4% in Ortygia d. 

j THERE 


de Hymn begins, 
abe pwaxgp AIAN, werbe, ®orCss Able p30, 
MEM@IT', &yAtdnss inits GACtodorr, &c. 

| * Abdarant KOYPHTEE, epiia TW ns, 
Tues Yai tm ITPNTOI MEH, e. 
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Trdigitamenta. In the Addreſs to Apollo, a- Sect. io. 


| mong the other Qualities, taken from his Na» WWW 


Sect.1o. THERE is another Connexion {till remains: 
fo comprehend it in all its Strength and 
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Beauty, requires an Eye like your Lordſhip', 
accuſtomed to view the various Models cf 
States, and trace the Genius and Refult of dif. 
ferent Schemes of Government, I can only 
pretend to point out the Subſtance of it, which 
ſtands thus. 

IT 1s agreed among the Ancients, That 
the Plan of the Spartan Conſtitution was 
taken from the Laws of Crete. Lycurg, 
they ſay, made ſome ſlay in the Iſland, and 
converſed with the Cretan THALEs, a Law. 
giver and Poct, who informed him, © How 

Minos and Rhadamanthus had framed their WW 
« Laws, and publiſhed them among the h. 
„ habitants as coming from Tove.” From WW 7 
thence he went to Delhi, and conſulted tle e 
Oracle concerning the Plan he had reccived; 
and it being approved of, he returned to L:- 
cedemon, and ſettled zt /iteaorſe as the Die- 
tates, not of Jupiter, but of the Deſſian b 
It was ſtill in vigour when Herodotus lived; 
who having had occaſion to obſerve the Hor 
tan and Egyptian Cuſtoms, with more At 
tention and Underſtanding, than falls to ths 
ſhare of moſt Travellers, hath left us a Draught 
of the Reſembiance he found in many Pit 
ticulars, both of their Religion and Govert- 
ment e. I will not enter into a 9 0 
them, 


FR 6s 


© Heredet. Erato, Lib. vi. 
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| chem, but take notice of an obvious Queſtion; Sect. 10. 18 
„How great the Reſemblance muit have WWV 3108 
« heen between the Originals (the Egyptian: Will 
« and Cretan) ſince to much of it was pre- 
« ſerved in the Cœty at ſecond hand, the La- 
« cedemonian Conſtitution ?” 

Or ALL the Inſtitutions of Crete, I ſhall 
mention but one, to ſhew the diffuſive Influ- 
ence of the Egyptian Cuſtoms, Mujfick and 
Peetry in Egypt were circumſcribed by Law, 
as I obſerved before; and we learn from the 
Sketch of the Cretan Common-wealth left by 
Strabo, © That their Children were taught 
Letters, and the Songs ajoiuted by Law, 
and a certain Species of Mu/ick, excluſive 
© © of all others f.“ In imitation of this, the 
Lacedemonian Youth ſung the Hymns of Ter- 
ander; and to give them the more Autho- 
ry, the Helotes or Slaves were forbid to ſing 
them under ſevere Penalties. Thus theſe three 
rates, Egypt, Crete, and Lacedemon agreed in 
the ſtrange Deſign of ſetting Boundaries to the 
to wildeſt things in Lite, the Sallies of Mu- 
es and Raptures of Foetry. But this, we are 
Mold s, was the molt ancient Philoſophy in 
Precce; and their firit Sopbr/zs, taught by the 
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welt Eeptians, run their Science in this politic 
Pat Tis Strain. 
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dect. 10. Strain. They choſe, like their Maſters, 9 
— begin at the Source; and thought it the greateſt 


Wiſdom to faſhion and regulate the human 
Paſſions, by adjuſting the Springs that ſet them 
a going. 

AND now we are got upon an Aer, 
whence we can ſee to the end of the Diſqui- 
ſition. It now appears what theſe P AN, 
were, which the Cretans were wont to fing:— 
No other than the publick Hymns authorized 
by Law, and appointed to be learned by 
their noble Youth. It appears in what man- 
ner the Oracle was erected, and what kind 
of Learning was probably there lt mul 
have been a Tradition of the Cretan and Egy 
tian Mythology, involved in Metaphor, and 
heightened by Enthuſiaſm. Nor was it fol- , 
ly confined to religious matters: All forts d 
Subjects came through the hands of Ah 
and the Philoſopher ſo often quoted, up. 
he forms a Scheme for improving his Cour 
trymen in Wiſdom, and aſſiſting them t 
make advances in real Knowledge, lays a pat 
of the Streſs upon their Iftruftor from tit 
Oracle b. 

THITHER our Poet ſeems to have golf 
by Sea from Chios, For in relating the Voq 
of the Cretan Veſſel that carried the Fou 
ders of the Temple of Delphi, almoſt 
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| 
| the Peloponneſus, he has deſcribed the Coaft dect. 1. f 
ſo minutely as to name eighteen Promontories "NW 1 | | 


n —— i. we. 


and Coaft-Towns, which they ſaw one after 
another: He mentions the diſtant Hande, and 
© Tops of Mountains, they deſcried at ſuch and " 

ſuch Parts of their Navigation ; and has not = 
' WW forgot ſo much as the Changes of the Wind 
neceſſary in ſo indirect a Courſe. This ſeems 

to be too exact and particular to be received 
by Relation from another ; but looks like the 
l WP effect of perſonal Obſervation, and the exact 
Memory our Poet retained of a Voyage made 
y himſelf. There let us leave him with his 
@ priefily Inſtructors, to conſider what uſe he made 
ul: WW or this Stock of Knowledge, and How ſuch 
UF WR Materials are to be managed? 


. 


an So DELICATE is the Nature of Mythe. 
ole | ogy, that it requires not a ſtronger Head, or 
„a more elevated F ancy, to produce it at firſt, 
al than it does a nice Hand to apply it in a 
in Poem, and interweave it with the Perſons and 
on Machines concerned in the Action. Of the 
n | two forts already mentioned, the /aft is apt to 
* get the upper-hand in the Narration, and con- 


found its own Offspring, the artificial Mytbo- 
. This produces Inconſiſtencies ſometimes 
n Facts, or renders the Meaning of the Alle- 
gory impenetrable : But the worſt part of its 
Influence, when miſapplied, is upon Manners ; 
rhere it deſtroys the Diſtinctions of Charac- 


1 ters, 
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Sect. 10. ters, and often blends Extremes that are incom- 
gpatible in Nature. 
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THERE are Circumſtances in many ef 
Homer's Stories, which have little Connexion 
with the Tranſaction where they are employed: 

Some of his Fables, ſays Euftathius, weie 

<« invented by himſelf for his preſent purpoſe; 

e others of them are purely allegorical : And 

* he has many befides, that were compo 

*at firſt by the Ancients, and are inferted 

e in their proper places in his Poctry, tho 

e their Allegory does not always reſpect the 

% Trgan Aﬀairs, but points at what was in— 

e tended by its irt Inventers.” Y 

To ſhrew the Truth and Extent of theſe 
Obſervations throughout Tomrr's Writings, 
would be, upon the matter, to write a regular 
Treatiſe of Mytic/ozy. It has been done in 
part by the learned Proclus in his Notes upon 
Hejicd, and upon Plato's Timæus; where the 
Objections raiſed againſt our Poet's Repreſenta- WF 
tions of the Gods are anſwered, ſometimes 
with more Deference than Judgment, ht 
there are ſome other Parts of his Management e 
with reſpect to his Divinities; their ranging Wi ( 
themſelves on different Sides; and his Chiefs k 
being protected by oppoſite Powers, which it Wi t! 


will be worth while to examine, They ar WF u 

Beauties in Poetry for the moſt part but lite 

obſerved, and give great pleaſure, when vr l 
enter ih 
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enter into their Meaning, and perceive the Juſt- Sect. 10. | 
neſs of their Application. ld in 1 
HOMER's Gops are finely diſtributed i 
between the two Armies, the Greeks and Bar- "1 
barians : The Greeks, naturally wiſe and brave, 1 
and ſo formed by the Temperature of their Cli- { 
mate, have Pallas and Juno of their Party. 
The Trojans have Mars, or the impetuous Sally 
of War, Venus or Effeminacy, and Apollo, a 
mixed kind of Divinity; the God of Heat, 
ecftatick Mufick, and poetick Paſſion. Jupiter, 
or the Univerſal Nature, and particularly the 
Influences of the Celeſtial Region, favours ſome- 
| times the one and ſometimes the other, but ge- 
nerally the Greeks. Neptune is entirely Gre- 
cian, as they were Lords of the Sea. Mer- 
| cury and Diana have little to do in the War, 
but are mentioned by the Poet, the one from 
on the Egyptian Tradition as Latona's Oppoſite, 
be and the Conducter of departed Souls; and the 


u- other, as a Power, no Friend to the Ladies, 
nes whom ſhe kills at pleaſure. Theſe are what 
But we may call the a&ive Gods, and this is their 
ent general Arrangement. As for Saturn or Time, 


ing Ceres or the Earth, Pluto or Hell, they are a 
wes WR find of fable Deities that ſupport the whole of 
| it WW things, but have but little particular Influence 
ae WF upon any ſingle Action. 5 1 
ie t Ir we deſcend to their ſeveral Parts, and wi 
ve look nearer ſtill into the Poet's Conduct, we 17 
nter I ſtall find every God in his becoming Employ- 

P 4 ment, 
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Sect. 10. ment, and acting conſiſtently with the Power 


be repreſents. 


Phebus or the Sun, the God 
of Heat and Health, in his Wrath ſends 2 
Plague. Achilles, from a Senſation of the Cor. 
ruption of the Air now unwholeſome, or in 
the Poet's Stile, being warned by Juno, calls an 
Aſſembly : Provoked by Agamemnon, Pallas 
or Reflexion, reaſons with him, and quiets him, 
His Armour is made by Vulcan, the God of 
Fire; and his vaſt Nimbleneſs and Humidity 
makes him properly the Son of a Sea-Goddhſ. 
The wiſe and patient Ulyſſes is favoured by Mi- 
nerva z as 4jax, raſh, lumpiſh, and ſtrong, is at 
conſtant variance with the Goddeſs of Wiſ- 
dom : and it is very remarkable, that Homer 
never changes this futelar Numen to the Prince 
of Ithaca, nor repreſents his ſubtil Hero under 
any other Tuition than the blue-ey'd Maid's. 
It might have embelliſhed his Narration, and 
given play to his Fancy ; but he has preferred 
the Truth of the Character, and ſtuck cloſe to 
his Allegory, The frequent Shipwrecks, and 
bad Fortune of the Hero at Sea, is, in poeti- 
cal Language, that He was hated by NE PTUxx, 
in the fame manner as the Man who com- 
mitted any Outrage when drunk, was under 
the diſpleaſure of Bacchus. The other Chicls 
mentioned in the Jiad are frequently aſſiſted or 
protected by ſome Divine Perſon, according to 
the Nature of the Occaſion, the Character of 
their Nation, or their perſonal Qualities. 


LET 
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LET us now quit our Bard for a little, Sect. 10. 
and obſerve what Figure this Subject makes WVV 
in other hands: The celebrated Roman Poet, 
writing for the Honour of his Country, has 

been forced to /hift Sides, and make the Tro- 
Jans if not the conquering Party, at leaſt wor- 

| thy to conquer, and only ſubdued by Fraud 
and Stratagem. This, with the received Tra- 
dition concerning the Birth of his Hero, has 

led him into ſome Improprieties about his Gods, 

which he has not failed to cover with his uſual 

. judgment. For example, that the chief Di- 
˖ vinity who guides the Holy, wie, and brave 
WF Enos, ſhould be Venus, is ſomething un- 
| 'ucky. She well might tutor Paris, and fa- 
e our all the Trojans who had their Seraglio's 
r WF cven then: But it required great Diſcretion to 
make her act in the Erneid with any Pro- 
| piricty. And after all, however we may be 
d charmed with the Delicacy of her Appearance, 
o and the Pomp of the Deſcription, I don't know 


q but ſhe is introduced as a mere Perſon, divine 
. indeed, and of great Power; but without any 
E, regard to her Character and Inchnations, It 
a- as hard to make her appear in a virtuous 


er Cad, or direct the Enterprizes of the pious p 
6 Hero, in any other Capacity than his ?rad:- 1 
t ina Parent; except ſhe had condeſcended to 14 
to {WK *ccompany him when he went a hunting, 


of and conducted him into the Cave with Diab. 


17 SUCH 
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SUCH is the zmpatient Temper of Mytho— 
it will not ſtoop to any other than a genuin. 
Repreſentation, nor bear to be disfigured tho 
in Maſque. Perhaps Homer's drawing imme. 
diately from the Fountains, or having a hand 
himſelf in modelling theſe drvine Phantoms 
was the Cauſe of his having been ſo happy and 
natural in their Diſtribution, Their Uſe, if 
we may bclieve the Ancients, was not confined 
to Poetry; nor to :aifing thoſe high Senſations 
and magnificent Images of the Univerſe and of 
its Parts, for which we admire them : But 
thro' the channel of Religion they reached Life, 
had an influence upon Morals, and impreſſed 
the Vulgar with that dread of future Puniſh- 

ments, which kceps them in their Duty. 
A Prkso of great Wit, and greater Learn- 
ing, who has laboured exceedingly to prove, 
« That Mankind for the moſt part acts not 
« from Principle,” hath at the fame time el- 
ſayed to weaken this Influence i, and attributes 
any Good their Religion and its Rites could do, 
to their filling up that Time which muſt have 
been otherwiſe ill employed by a polite and 
voluptuous People: Yet he allows, that an Ap- 
prehenſion of Puniſhment from the Mag:/rat? 
reſtrains from Evil; and why an Apprehenſion 
of Vengeance from the Gods, if ſuppoſed e- 


qually certain, ſhould not have the ſame — 


* Continuation de Penſèes diverſez par M. Bayle, tom. i. 
I 119. 
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cannot underſtand : The former is inſuffi- Sect. 10. 
cient, in many inſtances, to prevent Fraud or 
Violence, and ſo no doubt is the latter. And 
theſe Inſtances, when collected and ſet toge- 
ther, make a glaring Appearance; but conclude 
no more againſt the Efficacy of Religion, than 
agalnſt the Neceſſity of Laws and of Penalties 
to in ore them. : 

TuAaT the Commonalty of Greece” and 
Nome believed a State of future Rewards and 
Punithments ; and that %s Belief kept them 
in their duty, 1s affirmed, as I faid, by the 
wileſt of the Ancients. It is needleſs to tell 
your Lordſhip, that Tim&aus Lockus was 
of the number : The Character he bears of 
Flalo's Maſter is ſufficient to juſtify his Claim. 
Inc little Treatiſe of his, which 'tis thought 
his illuſtrious Scholar purchaſed at an immenſe 
Price, is no leſs than a Syſtem of the World k. 
His Expreſſions are ſimple, but his Doctrines 
are drawn from deep Obſervation, and explain- 
ed in the Harmony and Proportions of the Py- 
thagorick Philoſophy. He begins with Crea- 
tian, which he attributes to a good Principle, 
whom he calls, The inviſible God, the 
* Prince and Parent of all things.” Then 


he 


Tu Ty Ax p Tm YYXAE KO NTM kal or- 
EN. 


Upon this Treatiſe, theſe Verſes of 7:mon the Satyriſt are 


preſerved: 
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Sect. 1o. he goes thro' its Parts; the Nature of the 
WVYV Elements, the Courſe of the Planets, and Pe- 
riods of the World, and concludes with Man 
and the Doctrine of Morals, in theſe remark- 
able Words: The Mind, fays he, that is 
* exerciſed in ſuch Contemplations, and at- 
te tains to a Contentedneſs with the State of 
Humanity, and to a juft uſe of the appoint- 
ed Meaſure of Life, is undoubtedly happy: 
« And whoſoever receives this Attainment as 
ce his Lot from Heaven, is led by Truth to 
« Felicity. But if any Diſpoſition happens 
« to be perverſe and unruly, then Chaſti/e- 
e ment ought to be applied; both that which 
« is appointed by the Laus, and alſo what 
ce can be drawn from thoſe Traditions which 
introduce numberleſs Terrors from Heaven, 
« and Tortures in Hell; threatning endlefs 
« Puniſhments that await the wretched Ghoſt 
ce Hels, with all the Torments which the 
« Tonick POET has laudably, and from 
e ancient Tradition, repreſented the Souls of 
« wicked Men to endure hereafter. For as 
« ſometimes, when wholeſome Remedies will 
ce not prevail, we procure Health by admini- 
« ſtring a ſickening Potion ; ſo we curb the 
« Stubborn and Diſobedient by ae Rela- 
ce tions, when the rue have no Effect. Of ne- 
<« ceſſity therefore THE FOREIGN Tor- 


« ME NTS muſt be inculcated l. — And it 
« muſt 
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« muſt be told, that Nemęſis, the diſtributive Sect. io. 
« and avenging Power, hath appointed all w 


« theſe things to happen in the ſecond Pe- 
« r;od, and to be executed by fierce infernal 
« Genii, who witneſſed the Conduct and the 

« Crimes of Men. To them the all-govern- 

« ing God hath committed the Adminiſtra- 

« tion of the World, which conſiſts of Gods 

« and Men, and of the other Animals he 

« himfelf hath formed, after the perfect Mo- 

« del of the eternal and intellectual Idea m.“ 

IT APPEARS then that Mythology, and 
Homer's Mythology in particular, was thought 
to be a Cure for a wrong-turn'd Mind, and 
a Reſtraint from Immorality and Vice : And 
if it was ſo in Greece, it was much more fo 
in Taly, where Timæus was born, and where 
long after his days, not only private Super- 
flition prevailed, but the moſt important Steps 
of the State were over-ruled by the Aruſpices 
and Augurs; and their Conſuls and Pretors 
bowed before a Preſage taken from the Entrails 
of Beaſts, the Flight of Birds, and Signs from 
Heaven. 

BuT Timeus's Diſciple ſeems to have car- 
ried things a little further : He lived in Athens 
at a time when the Laws had given a Sanction 
to Mythology ; with which, like a good Citi- 
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Sect. 10. zen, he ſo far complies, as to dif approve of a 


narrow Scrutiny into its Senſe a d Orin. 


He 
thinks it beſt to accept of the liters) M. ning, 
and would have curious inquiſtiive PeoDl: la- 
ther turn their Searches another way. 

THERE was a beautiful Spot of Ground 
little without the Walls of Athens, upon tl 
Banks of Viſſus, where it was belicved tha: 
Boreas had run off with the Nymph Or:#y- 
while ſhe was ſporting with one of her Cor 
panions upon the Brink of the River. Thitl.-r 
came Socrates with a young Gentleman of the 
Town, in queſt of an agreeable Retirement. 
They were to read a paradoxical Diſcourſe of 
Lyſias, the greateſt Orator then in Athen, 
proving, © That Favours in Love ſhould ratlicr 

< be granted to thoſe who never felt the Pai- 
e ſion, than to the real Lover.” And having 
talked a little of the Beauty of the Place, how 
proper it was for Girls to ſport in, and men- 
tioned ſome other Circumſtances of the Story, 
the Youth very naturally turns to his ſmiling 
Companion, and fays, © But be fincere with 
* me, Socrates; Do you really believe this Le- 
gend to be true n) Why, ſays the Philo- 
ſopher, tho' I did not, (as they fay your 
* learned People do) I ſhould not be far in 
the wrong; and then I would go allegorize, 
and fay, that the real Wind had come in 
cc a 
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« a Guſt, and blown the Nymph off the Sect. 10. 
« Steep, and ſo was reported to have carried WVY 
« her away, while ſhe and Pharmacia were 
« jntent upon their play. But for my own 
« ſhare, my Boy, I look indeed upon theſe 
« moral Meanings as very pretty and curious 
« but think they belong to a profound /a- 
e Hgrious Genius, and are the Work of not a 
« very happy Man. My reaſon is, (and I 
« have no other for it) That after one has 
got thro' this Allegory, he muſt next under- 
take the Race of the Hippocentaurs ; and 
« when he hath adjuſted them, then the 
* Chimera comes upon him: Next follows a 
Train of Gorgons and Pega/ſus's, and other 
« unweildy Monſters, inexplicable both for 
their Number and Abſurdity. Theſe, ſhould 
* one go about to explain without believing 
them, and attempt to give, according to 
their Texture and Likeneſs, but a homely 
* Solution of their Meaning, it would be an 
« Undertaking of great Pains and Leiſure. 
* But I, my Friend, can find no Leiſure for 
* ſuch Enquiries; and the reaſon of it is, 
That I cannot as yet, in obedience to the 
« God of DELPHI, UnDrErsTAnND MY- 
*SELF. Now it appears ridiculous to me, 
* to be ſearching into other Matters while I 
*am ignorant of his. Wheretore bidding 
* theſe Subjects adieu; and being perſuaded 
* of the Truth of the Opinion ſettled con- 

cerning 
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Sect.1o.cerning them by Law, (as I juſt now told 

you) I fix my Attention upon my/e/f; and 
| « conſider, not the Gorgen or the Centaur, 
« but what kind of a Monſter I am; whether 
tc more double and ſlippery than Proteus, and 
c more fiery than Typhon : Or perhaps, a tamer, 
cc milder Animal, deſigned by Nature for : 


« divine Lot, and a peaceful Deſtiny.” 
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HERE are few things in the ancient gect. 11. 
Poetry more moving than the Story of Www, 
Orpheus and Eurydice. It hath acquired new 
| Beauties by falling into the hands of the ten- 
der and paſſionate Virgil; and is told by him in 
ſo melting a ſtrain, that ſome of the Touches 
he hath given it can hardly be read without 
Hears, When we are wrought up to ſuch a 


| Temper, it naturally leads us to * 
| the 
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Sect.11, the hard Fate of the unhappy Lovers; and 
ue begin to feel ſome Indignation at the cap. 
tious Condition, upon which he was to po. 
ſeſs his Beauty, or loſe her for ever: Net 
look at his loved Eurydice. Arbitrary and ca- 
pricious ! Unbefitting the juſt Brother of Jy, 
and unlike the Bounties of a divine, unenwicu. 
Nature *: Unleſs indeed there be ſomething 
elſe underſtood than appears; ſome Truth in 
Life or Morals that lies latent under this Cir. 
cumſtance of the Tale. 

THe great and unhappy. Lord Ygrulan, 
who was ſenſible of the Incongruity, has given 
an Explication of the Fable Þ; but ſeems not 
to have hit upon the real Meaning. What 
he fays is entertaining and beautiful : for he 
was a Spirit of that high Order that go ingeni- 
oufly wrong, and who cannot err without in. 

ructing. But I incline to think that the Mr 
ral of the Fiction is rather to be learned at an 
ordinary Mufick- Meeting, or an unmeaning 
Opera, than where his Lordſhip directs us, is 
the Receſſes of an abſtruſe Philoſophy. 

ORPHEUS's Miſtreſs was Mufick, The 
Powers of it are enchanting, It lulls the Res- 
ſon, and raiſes the Fancy in ſo agreeable 
manner, that we forget ourſelves while it _ 

The 
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The Mind turns diſſolute and gay; and hugs Sect. rr. 
itſelf in all the deluding Proſpects and fond 


Wilhes of a golden Dream. Whilſt every Ac- 
cent is warbled over by a charming Voice, a 
filly Song appears ſound Morality ; and the very 
Words of the Opera paſs for Senſe, in preſence 
of their Accompagnumento. But no ſooner does 
the Mufick ceaſe, than the Charm is undone, 
and the Fancies diſappear. The firſt cher Look 
we take of it breaks the Spell; and we are hur- 
ried back, with ſome Regret, to the common 
dull Road of Life, when the florid Illuſion is 
vaniſhed. 

In Tx 1s gloomy Temper, My Lord, ſhould 
be at preſent, had it been my Happineſs to 
make one of the inſpired Train: How unwill- 
ingly would a true Son of the Mu/es part with 
his Fictions and Enthuſiaſm ? The myſterious 
Egypt! The prophetick s The oracular Tel- 
chines; theſe nurſing Fathers of the Grecian Di- 
dinities To bid farewel to theſe with their 
divine Pupils, and travel back with Homer, 
to Countries of a cooler Turn, would be a me- 
lancholy Proſpect to a Poet. 

Bur as things are at this time, I find it 
poſſible to be very chearful under the thoughts 
of an Exchange: Variety they ſay is ſweet; and 
there is a kind of pleaſure in getting rid of the 
ympbaticꝶ enthuſiaſtical Tribe, and taking Jour- 
ney with our Poet, to a Land of Freedom and 
Ingenuity: A Land of Arts of a different Stamp; 


not 
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dect. 11. not ſo preciſe and uniform as the prieſtly Pre. 
WYV icriptions; but blooming in the native Grac- 
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and Vigour which is the Gift of Liberty and 
unlimited Commerce. Nor will the Change, 
I am perſuaded, be diſagreeable to your Lord. 
ſhip, ſince it leads to a People and Nation whoſe 
Memory you are in Gratitude bound to ho- 
nour, 

THE PHENICIAN Name is ſo famous 
in early Antiquity, that the bare mention of it 
is ſufficient to point out the Source of your 
Obligations, It preſents us with the Authors 
and Improvers of Bui/ding, and the nobler kind; 
of Architecture; with the firſt Workers in 
Tron, Mod, and Stone: It makes us think of a 
Country, the Parent of Mechanicks, Nawviga- 
tion, and Aſtronomy ; the Inventers of Glaſ, 
and Rivals of Egypt for the Invention of Let- 
ters and Arithmetick : In ſhort, it reminds us 
of the Origin of the noble and v/eful Arts which 
employ many of your Lordſhip's Hours, and 
enable you to judge for your Country, in a Ca- 
pacity not very common among the Great. 

Tu1s Happineſs of Phenicia in the inven- 
tive Genius of its Inhabitants, and its Situa- 
tion between Judæa and the Sea, have made 
me often wonder at the Obſervation of an an- 
cient Hiſtorian, Ile is treating of the Riſe of 
Arts, and what every Nation had found out 
for the common Benefit of Mankind ; and 


concludes his Account with this Remark, 500 
01MNumn 


Medos, y deſpues à los Griegos. 
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omnium Judæi nibil in medium contulere. The Sect. 11. 
Jews alone of all the reft have contributed o- 


thing for the pubhick Good. 

I nave frequently endeavoured to find a 
reaſon for this Diſſimilitude between two 
neighbour Nations: Sometimes I have thought, 
that the Knowledge of human Arts cultivated 
in Phenicia, was perhaps incompatible with 
that Sacred Science, for which the other Peo- 
ple are ſo juſtly regarded: © Being the only 

Canton of the Earth whoſe Inhabitants were 
e ſurprizingly illuminated, beyond the reſt of 
* the human Race c.“ At other times I have 
imagined, that our Author was migen in his 
Remark; and he muſt have been ſo in the 
groſſeſt manner, according to the Doctrine of 
the Rabbi g. One of the wiſeſt of themd, makes 
no ſcruple to aſſert, That the ſublime and 
profound Parts of all kinds of Knowledge, 
* were to be found among the 7eus; and 
* that not only the Principles of all the Scien- 
* ces, but likewiſe the Concluſions which the 
* Greek Philoſophers, Pythagoras, Plato, and 
* ſuch others, had drawn from them, were 


1 < tranſmitted 


© On eſt ſurpris de voir les Habitans d'un petit Canton de la 
Terre, plus eclaires que le reſte du Genre humain. 
M. Leibnitz Preface a la Theadicte. 


En nueflra ley ſe comprehend? todo to ſubtil y profundo de 
las ſcienciaß; le que no es anſy en las otras. And atterwards : 
Los fundamentos y concluſiones de todas las ſciencias, fueron tran- 
Ladachs de Noſotros, & los Chaldeos pri mero, d. pues a los Perſas 
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Sect. 11. tranſmitted to them from the Fewi/h Sages, 
wWyw © thro' the hands, firſt of the Chaldeans, * 
te then of the Medes and Perſians. Which 
of theſe may have been the Caſe; or whe- 
ther the Neceſſity of Invention in naval Aﬀair; 
may not have produced ſome difference be- 
twen the bordering Nations, your Lordfhip's 
Acquaintance with the Nature of thoſe Arts, 
and the Hiſtory of Men, will beſt enable you 
to decide. But our preſent Buſineſs is only 

with the Phenicians. 
THEyY were a very ancient Nation; fo ac- 
cient, that tho they are among the firſt Coun- 
| tries who make any Figure in Hiſtory, and that 


Letters were early in uſe among them, yet 
their Origin is quite uncertain ; and in this re- 
ſpect they are upon a level with their Neigh- 
bours the Egyptians, or the ancient Athenians, 
who both called themſelves AT TOxXOGONYALe, 

and the firſt of Men f. Some of the old Writers 
ſaid, that they came from about the Arabian 
Gulph, and ſettled upon the Medtterranan 
Coaſt : And others affirmed quite the contrary: 
That ſome Merchants of Sidon had gone 
from thence, and firſt ſet on foot a Traffick 


ein the Red-Seas.” However this may hate 
been, 


© Sprung from the Earth where they lived. 
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been, we cannot doubt of their retaining much Sect. I. 


id of the Manners of the Eaſtern Nations: Their WWW 
h Language was a Branch of the Aramean, and 
e- their Policy both civil and religious; their Tem- 
rs ples, Records, and Order of Prieſts, exempted” 
e- from Taxes, are very like the Inſtitutions that 
p's prevailed over the Eaſt h. 
ts, BuT what diſtinguiſhed them from all the 
Ou reſt, was their early Application to Maritime 
aly Affairs, and the noble uſe they made of their 
Succeſs, They were invited to turn their 
aC- Thoughts this way by the Commodiouſneſs 
un- of their Situation; and purſued it with ſuch 
hat ſkilful indefatigable Patience, that they were 
yet the firſt Inventers, and continued the ſole Ma- 
re- ſters, of the weſtern Trade, from the firſt Her- 
gb- cules to the time of Alexander, for many hun- 
ans, dreds of Years. By this means, their Acceſ- 
FL ſions of Wealth and People were ſo great, that 
ters they grew uneaſy at home, and therefore ſpread 
ban themſelves abroad in great Colonies, and filled 
neal Spain and Africk with Cities, little inferior 
ary: in Power and Splendour to their own i, 
gone Q 4 THEY 
fick n Tis 7% lirag valtoioebo mEennhuaus Tus N "Aiſuiov 
have ATEAEILY), "T0 a AEITOYPTIAS amAcauptlesy 
55 Brouwer 342.570 XAAAAIOT E: Atodwp. B/C N- &. 
been, ! Barcinone (Barcelona), Mlalaca (Malaga), Carteia, (Cartagena, 
with ſeveral others in Spain. In Africk, Tunis, Tripoli, Leptis, 
A. Utica, and the Rival of Rome, Carthage : Thebes alio in Beotia. 
0 N. But their great early Settlement was in Gaps (Cadix) the little 
g ENA Iſland that lies in the Mouth of the Streights, and commanded all 
Idas: the weſtern Trade of the World. This we can gather even from 
da 7 the divine Prophet, who calls the People of Cadix, the Inha- 
"Oz ** bitants of the Is LE whom the Merchants of Sidon that paſs over 


T4023 - '* the Sea have repleniſhed.” [3alanu Chap. XXIII. S2. 
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Set.it, THEY WERE buſied about theſe Settle. 
ments for ſome time after the Trojan Mark: ti 


That is, While the Phenicians were in a py 
te State of high Proſperity, populous and a 
„ powerful, acquainted with foreign Coun- Ci; 
te tries and uſeful Arts, then it was, by a CC 
te ſtrange Conſtancy of good Fortune, that It 
« HOMER had Opportunities to know and of 
* converſe with them,” L 
I MusT acknowledge that ſuch a Combi. Ste 
nation of /ucky Incidents in the Life of any or 
one Man, looks ſomething ſuſpicious ; and nic 
when I review the Concourſe of them ; his | 
Climate and Country, his Religion and Lan- 


guage, the publick and private Manners of 
his Age, and his own Prafeſion and Travel, 
it ſerves but to increaſe the Wonder, But 
we muſt conſider, that a thing's being rare, 
does not preſently conclude it to be falſe or 
imaginary ; elſe the moſt beautiful Theorves in 
Learning, and the higheſt P:zches of Happi- 
neſs in Life, muſt be given up as abſurd and 
impoſſible. Our Butineſs therefore, is to 7read 
cautiouſly, as we have done hitherto, and to 
take as lictle upon Suppoſition, as the diſtance 
of Time and Nature of the Subjects will per- 


mit. 
THAT 


* ©pui).cims xat 5 OOINIKQN vais, of x21 1 120 
F "Hear dr sd AN, A Hbzess Exliouv Kdres 1 
mel m pron This AC Uns 1 N MIKPON TQN Tor 
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THuAaT Homer had the Opportunities men- Sect. 1x, 
tioned, and that he did not negle&t to im- 
rove them, will beſt appear by conſidering 
«what he has really learned from the Pheni- 
cians: This will be a certain Proof of his 
converſing with them, at the fame time that 
it will ſet the Happincſs of this Circumſtance 
of his Life in a true Light: And if they are 
Leſſons of Importance, it will increaſe at every 
Step, as we ſhall find this or the other Allegory 
or Tale, taken from the Relations of that inge- 
nious People. 

AND FIRST, it may not be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve in general, That many of the Egyptian 
Doctrines and Cuſtoms paſied thro' Phenicia 
into Greece: The Refugees from Egypt com- 
; monly took this Country in their way, and at- 
terwards proceeded to the 1//znds, or ſettled 
upon ſome part of the Greczan Coaft : Some 
of them made a conſiderable Stay in Phenicia 
before they travelled further Weſt, and there- 
tore carried along with them into their new 
| gettlements, both the Phenician Arts, and the 
Egyptian Learning. 

Tus CADMUS, when he had ſtaid 
long in Phenicia, went to Lemnos, Imbrus, 
and Samothrace, and is faid to have carried 
thither the Worſhip and Rites of the Phenz. 
ian CABEIRI or Great Gods, and taught 
the Inhabitants their Initiation and Myſteries, 
for which they were afterwards fo famous: 


tho' 
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Sect. 11. tho I rather think the Telchines, or the Ide. f 
WV Datyl; were there before him: For why 
ſhould he not rather have eſtabliſhed his fa. ] 
vourite Worſhip in Thebes, where he finally V 

ſettled ? T 

H1s Son-in-law Arifteas reigned in Ca; v 

his Grandſon Bacchus in Naxos. Phalantbus 0 
another Phenician, took up his Habitation in C; 

| Rhodes, and the celebrated Anceiis ruled in 
jt Samos. He was one of the Argonauts, and 
11 the only Aſtronomer among them. His Mo 
1 ther gave her Name to the Iſland Aſiypalba 
1 and the greater part of the CycLapes re. 
| ceived Names from the Phemicians, which 


were derived from thoſe Accidents and Ap. 

rances that occur to a ſea-faring mercan- 
tile People. Their ſeveral Origins have been 
1 nicely inveſtigated by the laborious Bochort; 
x and they appear to have been given in the tio 
| ſame way as the Spaniards and Portuguſ del 
| li when they diſcovered the Indies, called ther an 
it Countries and Rivers, Tierra de Fuego, Trerri 


vs de Brea, Terra dos Papos: Rio grand. 
4 De la Plata De las Concas; and ful i pbet 
a others. 7M 
Bur beſides this early Intercourſe betwer i « 7 

the Greeks and Phenicians, and principally =» 

VN the anders l, (among whom Homer lived, BF < ;, 
ther * 7 
Gru 

How 


There are ſeveral Proofs of this Commerce in Holy" 
where Tyre and Sdn, the chief Towns in Phenicia, are COMME! E «2 
ly joined with the Is LES. Thus © all the Kings of Tyrus d 11 
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there was another piece of good Fortune Sect. 11. 
attended him. In order to converſe with the www 


Egyptian Prieſts, there was a neceſſity of 
making a Voyage to Egypt : But there was 
no need of travelling into Phenicia, to meet 
with a Phenician Captain, or the Governour 
of a Colony : They themſelves went over all, 
carrying their Knowledge and Experience a- 
long with them. Their manner was, to go 
out early in the Spring upon a Trading Voyage; 
ſome to the Boſphorus and Euxine, ſome to 
the Egean and Adriatick ; others paſſed the 
Streights, and ſteered to the Gum Coaſt on 
one hand, and as far as Britain on the other ; 
and when they had ſearched thro all for Mer- 
chandiſe, they returned loaded home late in 
the Year. 

To TH1s intelligent and wide- ſpread Na- 
tion, I am apt to think our Poet ſtands in- 
debted for his foreign Geography. —— This is 
an uncommon way of ſpeaking ; but it wall 

be 


* the Kings of Zidon, are joined with the Kings of the Iiles vhich 
are beyond the Sea. And more particularly by another Pro- 
phet, Tyre is called the City ſituate at the Entry of the Sea, 
* which is 4 Merchant of the People for many1SLEsS+: The Men 
% Dedan avere her Merchants; many IsLEs vere the Mer- 
* chandiſe of her Hand +.” And at her Fall, the Is LES avere 
* to tremble ; the Princes of the Sea to come down from their 
** Thrones, and lay away their Robes ||; The ISLts were to fhate 
* in the Day of her Fall, and the Is LES that are in the Sea to be 
* troubled at her Departure . Theſe Is LES were no other than 
Cypr us, Rhodes, Crete, and the Iflands of the Archipelago, where 
Home lived. 


* Jexzmran xv. & 22, Ez x ITI xwil. C;. 
1 wor, hug 
F Ibid. § 18, | 
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Sect.1r. be cafily underſtood when we reflect, That 


Homer was more capable of giving than re- 


ceiving Inſtruction in the Geography of Greece, 
the Leſſer Aſia, and perhaps the Eg gyptian Coaſt: 
But what further Knowledge appears in his 
Writings of the other Tracts of Land in Eu- 
rope, Aiſia, and Africa, That, I judge, he has 
received by Information from the Phenicians, 

My RE asoxs for this Opinion are theſe: 
By ſtaying in Greece, and making thort Voy. 
ages among the 1/ands, or even down to It, 
he could never learn that the Earth was be. 
girt on all fides with the Ocean, as he often 
fays it is: But the Phenicians, who had made 
long Voyages upon the Red and Med:terra- 
nean Seas, who had paſſed thro' the Srreigli 
of Gibraltar, and failed the Coaſt on either 
hand before Homer's days, and were actually 
making ſuch Voyages annually during his 
Life, Wey might tell him, that where-ever 
they came, they found the general Barrier was 
the Ocean m. 

FROM the fame Sea-faring People, he mult 
have heard what Countries were the Boundari 
and Ends", as he calls them, of the habitable 
Globe. Some of theſe he plainly names by 
their proper Appellations; others he points out 
by ſuch Marks and Peculiarities, as demonſtrate 


that he was not ignorant of their Situation. 
To 


They named it ſo from 2his very Circumſtance. See Pag 
300. in the Notes. 


n HEIPATA TAII S. Os. % 


do, had he known any thing of the Aſſyrian 
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To the South, he directly mentions Africt, Sect. 11. 
Ethiopia, and what we take for Arabia 9, as 


the uttermoſt Parts of the World: To the 
North, he deſcribes the Life of the Hyperbo- 
reans, juſt as we know the Scythians and Tar- 
tars lived, People that inhabit the Northern 
Continent: To the Eaſt, and Weſt, he names 
no Country, but ſays frequently, That the Sun 
riſes from p, and ſets in the Ocean; which can 
have no other Meaning, than that the A/ratick 
Continent on the Eaſt, and the European on 
the Weſt, are bounded by the Watery Ele- 
ment, This is the only Senſe the Expreflion 
will bear ; and any other put upon it, makes 
it a plain Abſurdity. 

IT 1s the more remarkable, as it comes 
from a Man who lived between two great 


undiſcovered Lands. Jonia had the vaſt Con- 
| tinent of As 1A lying due Eaſt from it; a 


very ſmall part of which was known to Ho- 
mer himſelf, or to the Greeks long after his 
Time, There is no mention made of Baby- 
lon or Ecbatana in all his Writings, which 
He, who celebrates the Wealth of Thebes, and 


Arts of Sidon, could never have omitted to 


OT 
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Sect. 11. or Median Empire r. Nay ſo late as the 
wYV Reign of Darius, the Lacedemonians did not 
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7 
c 
know the diſtance of Su/a or Babylon from 
the Seal: So that I believe Homer was ac. ( 
quainted with little more of the Izland Coun { 
try, than what was under Priam's Dominion, v 
or inhabited by his Allies. 0 
ON THE other hand, to the Weſt of Gree: a 
lay IT AL x, a greater Country, as they ima. WW C 
gined, than their ont, and then undiſcovered 
by the Greeks: Behind it, were the wide and © 
unknown Tracts of Gaul, Germany, and Spain, W 
which were impervious at that time, and hal WW N 
all the Appearance of an unz1ror, or endl 
Continent, Now, for a Perſon living betwit 
the two, and knowing little of either (in com- 
pariſon of the whole) fave the neareſt Coaſts; 
for ſuch a Perſon to fay, That the Su 
<« riſes and ſets in the Ocean, That the Eu 
* of the Earth are upon the Ocean, and 
« That the Ethb:ropians, the laſt of Men 
e dwell upon the Ocean, plainly ſhews a 
Acquaintance with a Trading Nation, wiv 
could only diſcover the Limits of the le 
bitable World, and relate them to a « 
riu 
1 0 y % a9) 
cow 2 "OL » & = — . Sy r 3 dale 
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rious inquiſitive Man at his Return. And in- Se&. 11. 
deed thro' all Homer's Works, the Mention WNY 
of Coaſts, and Silence concerning the Inland 
Countries (excepting thoſe of Egypt and Greece) 
ſeems to beſpeak that kind of Knowledge 
which a Man may learn from the Relations 
of a People addicted to Navigation, who viſit 
all maritime Places, but never go far into the 
Country, from their SHip. 

As FoR the Inner-Sea (the Mediterranean) 
he deſcribes the Coaſt quite around it; but 
with this difference, that he ſpeaks of the 
North-Eaſt End of it u, ſo particularly and 

| minutely, as to convince his Reader, that he 
had viſited it n Perſon, He names all the 
Towns and Rivers; he deſcribes their Situa- 
tions and their Soils: One Country is rocły 
and mountai nous; another fertile and plain: 
One is dry and ſandy; another moiſt and full 
of Verdure : This is productive of Sheep ; 
that abounds with Horſes; a third ſwarms 
WE with Pidgeons; and a fourth is bleſſed with 
“beautiful Women. And theſe Accounts of the 
cſereral Places, and their Qualities, are all con- 
WW firmed by the ſucceeding Geographers. 
| BuT when the Poet comes to mention 
the Countries and Nations lying round the 
Wet End of the Mediterranean, he talks of 
them as a Man who had heard of theſe 


Places 


* Omnis Græciæ fabuloſitas, ſicut et literarum claritas, ex hoc 
= mum Sins effulfit: Quapropter in eo paululum commorabi- 
5 _ „ Plin. Lib. iv F 1 


3 
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dect. 11 Places from Travellers; I mean, ſuch Peg. 
ple as are willing to tell Wonders of the diſtant 

Regions they have ſeen, and take pleaſure 

in amazing People with Stories of Gzants and 
| Monſters, Witches and Wilde, or of any thing 
I! beyond the common Run of Life, either for 
| Good or Ill. And yet, theſe very Stories, 1 


| range as they are, and diſguiſed with all the {| 
I Ornaments of Fiction, bear ſtill about them p 
Fi ſome Marks of Truth : The Ground-work of BW . 
0 the Wonder is commonly ſomething real; and ; 
1 ſhews the Juſtneſs of our Philologiſt's Obſerva. MW . 
bl tion, © That to frame a new Wonder, without 
J. « any previous Foundation from Truth, is : 
1 © not in the manner of Homer w.“ 6 
I! THvus when we conſider his Accounts of MW . 
the northern Nations, Who live, ſays he, ? 
| « upon Mares-milk, indigent, haughty, and 60 
4 ce the juſteſt of Men x,“ the Deſcription ap- 60 
1 pears at firſt ſomewhat fooliſh : But upon « 6 
| nearer view, we diſcover the Truth of it, ” 
} and ſee the Beauty that reſults from fuch - 
f Variety of Character in a Poem. We 0 
ö find there were really ſuch People; Such the E 
5 Romans 4 
1 ce 
1 See the Notes, Page 124 P. 
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Rowans found them, when they extended their Sect. 11. 
Conqueſts to the North; and we ourſelves VV 
find the fame Cuſtoms and Manner of Lite 
prevailing among ſome of the Tartar-Tribes at 
this day. 

Tyr PoLisn Hiſtorians tell, That after 
the Death of Stephen, one of the braveſt of 
their Kings, there came Ambaſſadors to Po- 
land, from the Cu am of Tartary, who was 
a Candidate for the Crown y. They had In- 
ſtructions to repreſent to the Dyet, That 
« the Cham was a Prince of great Power, 
«and could raiſe three hundred thouſand 
* Horſe, which, if they choſe him King, 
* he would either imploy in the Defence 
* of Poland, or to conquer the neighbour- 
* ing Nations, and enlarge its Dominion. 
* That as to his perſonal Qualities, he was 
* temperate and ſober, caring for no Delicacy 
*in his cating, and fatisfying his Hunger 
* with Horſe-fleſh only. That being inform- 
*ed there were Differences among them a- 
bout Religion, he gave them Aſſurances that 

| * thetrr Pope ſhould be his Pope, and their 
* Luther ſhould be his Luther, juſt as they 

* pleaſed to determine.” We can trace 
this ſame kind of Scythian or Tartar Life, 
always among their Horſes, unſettled in their 


Lands, and free from Avarice, thro' the various 
Periods 
f Anno 1586. . 
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Sect. 11. Periods of Hiſtory 2, from Homer and He fn, 
A adovun to our times. 

BurT it is worth while to rank the ſeveral 
Countries round the Mediterranean, and con- 
ſider how Homer has mentioned them ſepa. 
rately. The laſt part of our Enquiry gave 
us a View of his mythological Science, and of 
his Capacity to inſtruct in another channel; 
abſtratted Relations and general Reſemblances 
were to be applied to Life and Manners : But 
here, a part of his Veracity muſt appear, and 
that Knowledge of Perſons and Places, which 
was faid to be neceſſary to an Epic Poet, It 
muſt indeed be allowed to appear in its own 
Dreſs, and to put on ſome Ornaments for our 
Entertainment ; but will never be admitted 
without a natural Foundation. 


IT 
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Campeſtres melius Scythe 
(Quorum plauſtra vagas rite trahunt domos) 
Vivunt, et rigidi Getz ; 
.» Immerata quibus jugera, liberas 
Fruges et Cercrem ferunt ; 
Nec cultura placet longior annua 
Horat. Carm. Lib. iii. Ode vir 
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Ir has been obſerved already, that Greece Se&+ 17, 
and Egypt, (including the Aſiatic Coaſt) are WWW 
his proper Province; and a very wide one they 
were. He ſpeaks of them with the Familia- 
rity and Exactneſs of a Man, who had lived 
in the one, and viſited the other. But he be- 
ſtows an Epithet upon the latter, which fur- 
prized me at firſt reading: He calls it iX Hv 
airrnToN, the bitter Egypt. 

IT 1s hard to conceive in what Senſe this 
Term was applicable to a Country he had 
formerly deſcribed as wealthy and powerful, 
and the fruitfulleſt Soil in the known World. 
It was nothing ſtrange to hear him call it 
EYPPEITHN AITYITON, he ell-watered Egypt, 
and the rich Egyptian Fields, IX AAAEAN 
arror s moſt beautiful Lands. It was rather 
a new Proof, and not a weak one, of his 
having viſited that Country in Perſon, But 
upon a little Reflexion, 7h:s too appears to be 
extremely juſt : It ſhows that the Poet, accuſ- 
tomed to the general Eaſe and Liberty of 
(rreece, has been frucht with the Strictneſs 
and Severity of the Egyptian Regulations, 

A pookx Man could not wander up and 
down zdle in Egypt, as he might do in Ho- 
mer's Country: For a People once d!{ciplined, 
and under a Subordination of Command, are 
bound down to their Taſks; there's no ſhifting 
nor delay; their Maſter's Will mutt be punc- 
tually fulfilled, and ways are taken to make 

K 42 Mien 
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Sect.11. Men toil, in order to ſupport the Luxury of 
| a few: The greater part muſt do fo, for their 
1 own Livelihood; and when they themſelves, 
it and their Work, become the Property of o- 
1 thers, more coercive Methods are applied. 
IH EGyPT was the Country where they had 
| a peculiar Law, obliging every Man to give an 
| Account of himſelf once a Year, to the Ma- 
if giſtrate : He was to tell, Where he lived? 
Fl e How he was ſupported ? And what he con- 
l e tributed to the Publick-weal?” This Law 
| cou'd be executed with greater eaſe, as the 
it Lower Egypt, where the Strength of their Go- 
i vernment lay, was but a narrow Country, which 
made it no difficult matter to keep a ſtrict 
Eye over the Subject; and being full of rich 
populous Cities, every Inch of Ground in it 
became precious, and the People who poſ- 
ſeſſed and cultivated it were of conſequence 
perfectly known. The Policy of the Towns 
in Holland are no ill Image of theſe ancient Re- 
gulations; nor a weak Inſtance of the Influence 
of Situation and Government ; ſince it produ— 
ces ſome Likeneſs between ſuch different Cha- 
racters, as an Egyptian and a Hollander. 
HOME R's Expreſſion, it is true, hath a 
particular reſpect to a ſtate of Servitude; and 
indeed we know from the beſt Authority, that 
the Egyptians were terrible Maſters : Their 
rigid Policy, and immenſe publick Works, 
Palaces, Temples, Canals, Lakes, Pyramids, all 
: > =p things 
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things of incredible Labour and ſtupendous Sect. II. 
Magnificence, might have ſome hand in theſe VV 
Severities; and at the ſame time make them 
ſo fond of their Slaves, that Signs from Hea- 
ven, and what they themſelves took to be the 
Finger of Go Dp, could hardly prevail with 
them to ſet a whole Nation of them at li- 
berty. But it is certain, that over all the 
World there are great Hardſhips and intenſe 
Miſeries in the wealthieſt Cities: and it was 
finely judged of our Poet, to diſtinguiſh this 
rich Country by a Sentiment which expreſſes an 
Effect of their Conſtitution, that hits not the 
Eye of every Spectator. 

To THE North and North-eaft of Greece, 
HoMER mentions the Thracians, Cimme- 
rians, and hints at Colchos and the Huxine. 
Theſe People he might know 7hree ſeveral 
ways: Either from the Relations of Jaſen and 
his Companions in the Argonautick Expedi- 
tion; or from the Phenicians, who were con- 
ſtantly paſſing and repailing in the Propontts, 
and failing thro' the Iſlands; and moſt cer- 
tainly, from the Inroads that ſome of the 
(inmerign Tribes had made upon the Leſſer 
A (his own Country) not long before he 
was born, 

In thoſe Climates, the Winter-days are ſhorter, 
and Sky more cloudy, than in Egypt and 
Greece: From whence he has taken occaſion 
to feign a ſtrange Nation, covered with per- 


R 3 petual 
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Sect.11. petual Darkneſs, and never viſited by the Beams 
Woti Sun. Their Szats he has not certainly 


atftigned 3; but leaves them among the Out 
Cthe World Wonders which Ulyſſes ſaw in his 
Peregrinations. Bochart has ſhewn their Name 
to be plainly Plenician a, and the Origin of 
it to be the fame dark Appearance that gave 
riſe to the Fable. 

Bur as the Phenician Trade lay chiefly 
up the Mediterranean, it is to be Weſtward 
that Homer's Obligations to them lie thickeſt, 
and the greateit Preſumptions of his borrow- 
ing from them his Accounts of thoſe Coun- 
tries. Many of his Wondeis are to be found 
in Greece; but his ſtrangeſt Tales, his a INA 
EAP, horrible Portents, as he calls them, 
are in foreign Parts. And firſt, [TALY 
furniſhed him with abundance of Monfters : 
The Adriatic Coaſt, that lies oppoſite to Epr- 
ris, and the Guiph of Tarentum, were too 
well known, and too much frequented by his 
Countrymen, to produce many Miracles: But 

the 1/:/?-/ide, whither the Greeks, had then 
{tent no Colonies, was only viſited by the Phe 
ziciens; and accordingly there are many ſu— 
pernatural things told of its Promontor:es, and 
of the Jauds that lie along that hollow Coaſt, 

INV THE Entry of the Sicilian Streiglis 
(the Faro of Merfſira) ſtood tos diſmal * 

the 


Cimmir nigreſcere ; Cimrir Tenebrarum atror ; Cimrire u 
Atrores dici. Cangan, Lib. i. ?: 
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the Deſtruction both of Ships and Sailors. At Sect. II. 
the foot of the one there was a darkſome WWW 
Cavern, the Abode of the Man-eating Mon- 
ſter Scylla, and oppoſite to it was the devour- 
ing Charybdis. There is but a narrow Paſſage 
between them; and if you do not fail thro' 
it, you have no choice, but paſs you mult be- 
tween other two, the dreadful Plan&z : They 
were claſhing Rocks, that caught and ſhattered 
the unwary Ship, and, left the broken Planks, 
and mangled Bodies to be toſſed by the Waves, 
and Blaſts of pernicious Fire. 

AFTER you have paſſed them, the Se,? 
appear, or Rocks inhabited by the enchanting 
Srrens, who firſt allured the paſſing Mariner 
with their Voice, and, when he approached, 
deſtroyed him. Further up the Coaſt were 
the Leſtrygons ; Canmbals likewiſe, who ſlaugh- 
tered and fed upon the unhappy Wretches that 
were ſhipwreck'd on their Shore ; and beyond 
their Country was the ſuppoſed Boundary of 
Ulyſſes's earthly Navigation, the Habitation of a 
powerful Sorcereſs, the infamous Circe. She 
dwelt in a Peninſula b. Where, ſays Homer, 

* was the Abode of the Morning, and Out- 
* gotngs of her Parent the Sun.” 

ALL theſe were in 1taly, or hard upon the 
Shore; and how wild and fabulous ſoever 
they may appear, there are few of them, but 
upon enquiry, we find to have ſome natural 

R 4 Founda- 
AIAIA NHEOS, A Land-Iſland. 


b 
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Sect. 11. Foundation, Their Names and Qualities plain. 

WWV ly ſhew their Pfenician Extract; and that they 
were propagated by that induſtrious People, 
from the Adventures they met with in the 
«way of their Trade. 

Tur Phenicians, upon their firſt reſorting 
hither, and attempting to land, found the Na- 
tives of the Country extremely inhuman and 
barbarous ; and therefore reported in general 
that all the Coaſt, up and down, was full of 
Monſters. The Paſſage in the Mouth of the 


8 | ——— am 88 


Faro is but narrow; and as there is often 3 
great Sea rolling in it, it is probable they have 8 
ſometimes ſmarted for venturing through. On WM 7 
the one hand is a dangerous Vortex ; and on a 
the other ſtands Scylla's Rock, a threatning . te 

recipice, exactly ſuch as Homer defcribes it, it 


tot ring, ſleep, and its Top in the Clouds c. It tl 
is joined to the Land by a flat Iſthmus, upon WF 


which, it would ſeem, the inhoſpitable Barbarians MW £ 
uſed to paſs, and lurking among the Cliffs, ſet tl 
upon and murdered the Sea-faring People, 9! 
ng had taken -ſhelter under it, to ſhun the I 
Visr/-tco! on the other fide. For this reaſon in 
* YLLA, or Deſtruction d, a Monſter with of 
many Heads and Hands, lived at the foot af b 
it; by 
W. 
© O fe dw Tim, © wy Oręegrò tofu Ive. 

"O-ein xepulys' vERLAN fs ji ανπνε "I 

Kvurtn. "Og: M. 


*SCOL; Exitium, Infortunium lethale. 
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it; and oppoſite to it was CHARYBDIS, or Sect. II. 
the Chaſm of Perdition e. WWW 
Tut PLANC TA have been hitherto 
look'd upon as utterly fabulous. Two wan- 
« dering Rocks that daſhed together, and 
« Hurricanes of Fire blowing in the Ocean,” 
{Gem to have exiſted no where but in the Brain 
of the Poet : And yet, My Lord, one of them 
is apparently true, the other really fo, and 
ſometimes both. 

I TAKE the Foundation of the Fiction to 
have been ſome of the Jlands that lie in the 
Sea, between Sicily and the Circcian Promon- 
tory. It would be tedious to enumerate them 
all, and perhaps too minute and dogmatical, 
to fix upon the ws deſcrib'd in the Odyſſey; 
it is ſufficient to know, that all this Coaſt, and 
the Iſlands that he along it, abound with þurn- 
ing Mountains, and are ſubject to frequent 
Eruptions of Fire. The moſt remarkable of 
them lie in a knot together, to the North of 
Sicih, and are known by the Name of the 
Liparean lands. They were anciently ſeven 
in number, but now you may count upwards 
of a 3 ſome of them having been ſplit 
2 Earthquakes, and other new ones caſt up 
by the Heavings of the ſubterrancous Fires, 
which undermine that dangerous Shore. Theſe, 
are no more than bare deſert Rocks, called 


by 
"CHOR-OBDAN; Foramen perditionis. 
Bochart. Canaan. Lib. i. 28. 
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by the Haliaus, Parte rette, © Parts broken off 


«by the Shocks of an Earthquake. f 


Now the Courſe of a Ship from the C 
ceian PROMONTORY to Thaca, lies direct! 
either thro the Faro, between Siciſy and Reg. 
gium; or if you will not hazard that Paſſage 
there is a neceſſity to fail thro' the Liparean 
and fo round the Hand f. After you have 
paſſed the two neareſt of theſe Iflands, if you 
caſt an Eye back upon them, you will find, 
that they appear to be running together, and 
in a little time, that they are become one, {ince 

ou left them. The reafon of it is, the Cyr- 
rent, which ſe:s in between them, and does not 
allow you to keep a ſtraight Courſe, after you 


have made good your Paſſage: Whereas if 


you vary but a very little from it, you loſe the 
Line that directs your Eye thro' the Void, and 
take them up under ze. Hence the Founda- 
tion of the Fable, that they were floatins 
Rocks, which run together as a Ship paſſed, 
to catch and cruſh her, The fame Appearance 
will enſue in the Caſe of any two Prominence 
that are contiguous ; and for the very fame 
reaſon, the Cyanean Thands in the Mouth cf 
the Beſpborus, got the Name of Symplegades, as 
if ſometimes they had been ſeparated, and at- 


terwards had cloſed and coaleſced into one. 
Bur 


Aug em, Ts 7 geg õν] “ Frage, 
Lib TH un kT ENI me xcos & ſof eu 

* 
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BuT THIS Appearance, tho' it may have Sect. 11. 
ſerved to confirm the Fiction, was not ſufti- WWW 


cient to raiſe the dreadful Idea that Homer 
gives of them. I therefore believe the Pheni- 
cians have happened to paſs, or have been ly- 
ing at Anchor among theſe Iſlands, at the time 
of an Eruption and Earthquake. All over the 
Lipareans 2, there are Clefts in the Surface of 
the Ground, and Vents in the Rocks, that 
emic Flame by night and Smoke by day : Some 
of them have noted YVelcans's, which like V. eſt 
dio or Mon Gibel, diſgorge wich their Flames 
immenſe quantities of Aſhes, and throw out 
Stones of ſuch a monſtrous Size, that a great 
part of the Sea is choaked up, and one of 
the Illands almoſt joined to Sicily by an 
ithmus of the Rubbiſh. At ſuch a Juncture, 
- fighted Mariners might ſee the Rocks 

really clathi ing, and to their dire Expcrience feel 
n'POE OA0010 @TEAAAYZL, Starms of deſtruc- 
tive Fire. 

Taxis Circumſtance alone, were there no 
other Signs of Agreement, ties down the 
Plane either to the Liparcan Iflands, or to 
the Rocks that ſurround {/chia, and participate 
oi the Diſaſters of the Neapolitan Share: Here 

the 

5 Petrarcha, ſpeaking of a Lover's Heart, dęſcribes it thus: 


Dentro, confuſion turbida, et miſchia 
Di doglie certe, et d alleg ce incerte: 
Non bolli mai Vatan, Lipari od Iſehia, 
Seranrbuli o Mongibelle in tanta rabbia. 


Poco ama ſe, che'n tal giuoco s' arriichia. 
1 Triomfa d' Amore, Capitol IV. 


— 
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Sect.11. the Phenician Veſſels that eſcaped, and per. 
WYV haps faw their Companions periſh in the in- 
fernal Tempeſt, needed only relate the terrible 
Scene, of Seas, and Flames, and Rocks in an 
uproar : Their literal Deſcription is the Sum 
of the Fable; and what is added wears the 
ſame Appearance of Probability. Circe, to ex- 
aggerate the danger of coming near theſe Rocks, 
ſays, © That the Birds of the Air could not 
« paſs them.” The ſame thing is told of 
the Aornos, and other peſtilentious Places, 
where yet the Air is not put in ſuch Commo- 
tion, as by the Flame and Vapour iſſuing from 
a burning Mountain. The Storm it raiſes, and 
the ſulphureous Steams thrown all around 
it, -might very readily bring down a flying 
Fowl, and give a handle to the beautiful Fable 
which Homer has grafted upon ſuch an Acci- 
dent h. f 
«IT 1s No rare thing, fays Strabo, a- 

** mong theſe Iflands, to ſee Flames rolling 
«upon the Surface of the Deep. They pro- 
« ceed from the Caverns of Fire below, which 

e often find a vent, and force their Paſlage 
* up thro' the Waves. Pojidonius writes, That 
« within his own Memory, one morning 
« about the Vernal Equinox, the Sea between 


« Hiera and Uſtica appeared to heave, and 
« was the 
cam 
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ce was raiſed to a ſtrange height; that it con- Sect. II. 
« tinued for ſome time to ſwell and to fall www 


« by turns, and afterwards ceaſed. That thoſe 
« who ventured to fail near it, ſeeing the 
« Fiſhes driving dead with the Current, and 
« being ſcorched with Heat themſelves, and 
« almoſt choaked with a noiſome Vapour, 
made what Speed they could to the Shore: 
« Some of the Sailors in the Skiff that went 
e neareſt expired; the reſt, with great diffi- 
*culty, got back to Lipari, where they fell 
* into Fits, like Perſons ſubject to the Epi- 
* lepſy, and frequently loſt, and then reco- 
*yered the uſe of their Reaſon. For ſome 
«time after, there was a kind of Clay and 
« Slime found floating upon the Sea; and in 


| © many places of it, Flames were ſeen to 
| © burſt forth, and ſometimes Clouds of Smoke 
| *and Aſbes: The floating Matter hardened 
| © by degrees, and when thrown on ſhore, 
| © grew like Pieces of Milſtone. Titus Fla- 


* mmus then Pretor of Sicily gave the Ra- 


> © men Senate an account of what had hap- 


* pened, and they ſent ſome of the College 


of the Prieſts, both to Lipari and Mica, 
| © to do Sacrifice to the Sea, and to the Sub- 
k © terranean Gods i.“ 


AFTER Ulyſſes had eſcaped the hands of 
the Cyclops, he left the Coaſt of Sicily, and 
came to the Eolian Ifland, where EoL us lived. 

The 

' Strabo, Lib. VI. | 
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Set. 11. The Palace and Occonomy of this Prince 

ſeem to be purely of the Poet's Invention ; the 

Diodorus hath given a long and particular De. 

duction of the Names and Fortunes of his Chil. 

dren, But Homer had ſome reaſon to add, in 

his figurative ſtrain, “ That he was beloved 

e by the immortal Gods; that Jupiter had 

ce appointed him to be Governovr of the Mind 

e and given him Power to let them looſe ct 

e reſtrain them at his pleaſure.” Ancienth, 

the Liparcan Iſlands were named from Fals; 

and the neareſt of them to Italy k, was fa 

to be the Place of his Habitation. The Af. MW „ 
ſertion does not want Probability; tho' the Ml 

rocky Coaſt of Lipari (the largeſt Iſland) ad c 


great Quantities of Alum, found in no plac WWF « 
of the World, as they imagined, but in thi 
and another little Iſle 1, ſeem rather to agree c 
with The brazen M. all, topped with a ſmut) WF «© 
ſhining Stone, which run round the nao WF « 
HZ Ox, (floating Iſland) where he lived n. « 

BE TwixT it and Sicily hes Hiera, a defer ec 


Rock conſecrated to Vulcan, and from thenc 
receiving its Name: Here they fancied 5 


had 
* Ferongyle, or the Round Iſland, now Stromboli. 
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had a Forge as well as in Etna, becauſe of Sect. 11 
three Volcano's or Craters, at which it frequent 


ly diſgorges Flame and Sand, and the burn- 
ing Stones mentioned before. It is juſt 


under the Eye of the Inhabitants of Lipari n; 


and they ſee diſtinctly from which of the Cra- 
ters the Flame or Smoke iſſues, and in what 
degree, whether languid or impetuous. They 
likewiſe hear the uncouth Sounds and hollow 
Noiſes under ground, which proceed from the 
Efforts of the ſtruggling Matter in the fiery 
Caverns, and generally grow louder before a 
violent Eruption. 
IT was therefore the Opinion of the An- 
cients,  ** That Eolus, from a Courſe of Obſer- 
* ations made upon theſe Yolcans's, and by 
* comparing the different Sounds they emit- 
* ted, and the various Changes in the Quan- 
* tity or Violence of the Smoke or Flame, 
« or their ſhifting from one Vent to another; 
* that by comparing theſe with the enſui g 


* Alterations of the Weather, he had attain- 


ed to a great Sagacity in foretelling a Storm, 
*and could predict how the Wind would 
* blow for a certain number of days after 
he had obſerved the Sign.” This Skill he 
uſed, they fay, with great Condeſcenſion and 
Goodneſs to the Sea-faring People: He receiv- 
ed them into his Harbour, treated them hoſ- 


pitably, 
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dect. 11. pitably, and directed them when to fail, and 
SLY what Courſe to ſteer upon the dangerous Coaſt 
For theſe reaſons, the Phenicians made him 
Lord of the Winds, handed him down ag f. 
voured by the Immortals, and have given him 
a Name from the SToRMs® he aſſiſted them 

to ſhun. 
THis way of accounting for Ezlus's Know: 
ledge of the Weather, has found credit from 
later Obſervations. There 1s a Sympathy and 


Connexion obſerved between the Winds and WWF 
the Agitation of the Fires, both here and in a 
Etna. They are fierce and violent when the 5 


Winds are high, and ſubſide when the Air e. 
regains a Calm. It is obſerved beſides, that WF { 
particular Winds produce different Effects N 
The accurate Polyhius, who failed round the: WW 
Coaſts with very inquiſitive Eyes, affirms, 
That before the South-2wind blow, the Iſland 
« Fliera is covered over with Smoke like 
« a thick Fog, ſo that it obſtructs the Pro- 
« ſpect of Sicily beyond it: That before : 
% Northerly-wind, the Flames ariſing from the 
great Crater, mount with a clearer Blas: 
ce than at other times, and greater Noiſe 5 
« heard from below: That the Weſt-wind | 
e preceded by a middle kind of Appearance 
« 2 mixture of Smoke and Flame, and a fainte! 
« Noiſe from the Hollows of the Rock.” He 


concluds 


From 4OL Procella. Turbo: MELEC AOLIN Re 
Tempeſtatum Thence the Greeks have formed their A 
Bchart. Canaan. Lib. i. J; 
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« Eruptions of the Fire and Vapour, it was 


« for three days to come; and Accordingly, 
« that there were People in Lipari then liv- 
ing, who foreyyarned the wind-bound Ships 
« of an approaching Change, and ſeldom fail- 
« ed in their Prediction v.“ In confirmation 
of this, we find that the Lipareans to this day 
are generally Seamen, and of ſugh Knowledge 
in thoſe matters, that Bocaccio affirms there are 
even few Women in the Hand, who have not 


Navigation l. 
Tur Connexion between the various Qua- 
lities and Changes of the Air, and the Force 


your Lordſhip's Searches into the ſeveral Parts 
of natural Knowledge, It muſt be the more 
perceptible in theſe Volcano's, as the Fire is vaſt, 
and the Chaſins, at which they belch the Smoke 
and Vapour, are widen'd, and laid open to the 

Air, 
? Naturalis divinatio aliquando certior eſt, aliquando magis in 


lubrico prout ſubjectum ſe habet circa quod ver.atur : Quod fi 
fuerit naturæ conſtantis et regularis, certam efficit praedictionem 3 


ter ll variæ, et compoſitæ (tanquam ex natura et caſu) fallacem. At- 
Ie amen etiam in ſubjecto vario, fi diligenter canonizetur, tenebit 

krædictio ut plurimum: Temporis forte momenta non aſſequetur, 
ire non multum errabit. 


| Fr. Bacon. de Verulam. Hiftor. Jentorum. 
Re: UE * Decamerone, Giornata V. Novella II. 


I | 8 
— * 


þ 


concludes his account with what is moſt im- Sect.11. 
mediately for our purpoſe, © That from the WWW, 
« Diverſity of theſe Sounds, and the various 


* poſſible to know what Wind would blow 


ſome Skill del” arte marinareſca of the Art of 


| and Appearances of Fire, cannot have eſcaped _ 
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Sec. 11. Air, by the dreadful Convulſions of the lab ring 
th ma ns Nor can they miſs of preſaging x 


coming Storm. For if the Openings of the 
ſubterraneous Mages are at any conſiderable 
diſtance from the pent-up Fire, which they ſeed 
and keep alive; in that caſe, a Tempeſt brood- 
ing irom that me, and beginning to play 
upon thoſe Openings, muſt quickly produce an 
Alteration at the 7 3 Head, But it i; 
agreed on all hands that S:cz/y and the neigh. 
bouring Coaſt is quite hollow, and pierced with 
many Creſs-Paſſages that communicate under 
the Bottom of the Sea r. Thus, for inſtance, 
there is a Communication believed to run be- 
tween Hera and Sicily; and a Correſpondence 
has been obſerved between the Eruptions of 
Etna, and of this burning _ both as to 

their Quantity and Violence ſ. 
IT woUuLD be too great a Digreſſion from 
our Subject to purſue this Reaſoning much 
farther : But before we venture upon the reſt 
of Homer's Miracles, it will be pleaſant to ob- 
ſerve what uſe Polybius has made of this ver 
Story 
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owns it looks extremely fabulous at firſt te- Wo 
ling: The JVinds ferred up in à Bag, and given 
to 2 Ulyiſes ! And yet here is a Foundation - 

it, and ſome Velti; ges of Truth in the Hear 
of the Fable: The Poet indeed has uſed his 
Privilege; has told it in his own way, and 
dreſſed it up with ſeveral ftrange Circum- 
ſtances, to increale our Wonder t: Wherefore, 
fays the Hiſtorian, ſomewhat ſeriouſly, © This 
Mould make us believe, that the moſt ex- 
* travagant things ſung 'by Homer, are only 
e % in appearance : But that tho we do not 
« comprehend it, there is ſtill ſome Principle 
« in Nature, ſome Fact in Hiſtory, or Leſſon 

« ;n Morals, at the bottom of the Talc.” 
ABouT thirty miles from Shore, directly 
oft Naples, and a Stone's-throw from the South- 
fide of the Iſland Capreæ, ſtand the StRExXUs® 
or Rocks of the S;rens, The common Opi- 
nion about their Inhabitants, and the moſt 
probable, is, © That they were eud Women, 
* who proſtituted themſelves to the Sailors, 
* and, by the Allurements of a lazy voluptu- 
« ous Life, made them unmindful of their 
* Voyage, and careleis of returning to their 
native Country.” But their Story, as it 
is told by Homer, lies ſo pat for a Moral, 
that it is hard to believe it to be any thing 
elle than pure Fiction: Their charming Aſpect 
8 2 at 

: Perdong my inteſi Fregi al Ver. T aflo, 


' 
\ 18 
Story of Eolus and his windy Empire. He Sect. 11. " | 
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Sect. 11. at firſt fight ; their beautiful Faces and enſnar. 

WY ing Voice, perfectly repreſent the fair Appea- 
rance of an Object of Pleaſure; and their 
falſe deſtructive Nature, their hidden Defor- 
mities, and the way to ſhun and deſtroy them, 

agree ſo nicely with the Methods preſcribed 
by the Moraliſts, for avoiding @ gilded Snare u, 
that it would almoſt be pity to ſpoil the A. 
legory. Nor is there any neceſſity we ſhould: 
The Phenician accounts of theſe enchanting 
Creatures ; their telling how raviſhingly they 
ſung, and how many Crews had been loſt thro' 
their means, was ground ſufficient for the 
Poet : They both gave him a foundation for his 
Tale, and ſcope to work it up in the /ymbel:- 
cal Egyptian manner, until it loſt its Speciali- 
ties, and from a private Story, became capable 
of a general Application. 

THERE were ſeveral Syrens up and down 
the Coaſt, who waited for the paſling Ships, 
and for that end took their ſtations upon the 
Promontories, or lived in the Iſlands neareſt 
the Shore. One of them ſtaid at Panormus u, 
another at Naples, others at Surrentum, and 
the greateſt number lived in the delightful 
Capreæ in the Mouth of the Bay of Naples. WF * 


From 
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From thence, it is probable, they paſſed over Sect. 11. 
to the neighbouring Rocks which bear their 
Name, to talk with the Seamen from on board, 
and perſuade them to moor their. Veſſel, and 
come on ſhore. Homer has retained the Phe- 
nician Name taken from the moſt obvious * 
Part of their Character, their ſinging *; and 1 
Poſterity, by building Temples to them, and 
aſſigning the particular Places of their Abode 
and Burial, hath made the Tradition paſs for 

a Reality y. 
Id the fame Claſs with theſe ſinging La- 
dies, Horace has placed the other Enchan- 
treſs , the powerful C1RCE ; and not with- 
out reaſon either from the Moral, which” he 
has had in his Eye, or from their real Story. 
As to the Allegory, She is a Sorcereſs, 
„ ſkilled in Poiſons, and knowing how to 
* mix an intoxicating Draught : She is the 
Child of the Sn, whoſe Beams can only 
* raiſe a Plant of Virtue, and concoct the 
S 3 * Juice 
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7 2 ® Sirenum voces, et Circes pocula noſti; 

Que fi cum ſociis ſtultus cupiduſque bibiſſet, 
. | Vixiſſet Canis immundus, aut amica luto Sus. 


Horat. Epiſt. ii. Lib. 1. 
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Quality. With their aſſiſtance, ſhe could 
* change and transform the Mortal that once 
* taſted of her baneful Cup : She could make 
© him forget his Reſolutions and his Duty 
te renounce his Bravery and Manhood; ren. 
ce der him deaf to the Admonitions of hi: 
e Friends; and in fine, convert him into ſome 
e Species of a Brute, according to the Bent 

* of his Senſuality.“ 

Tre Truth of the matter is, CI RCI 
was herſelf one of the Sirens : Like them {h: 
ſung, and filled her Palace with Melody 2: 
Like them, ſhe lived upon a Promontoty that 
run out into the Sea: Lie them, . ſhe wald 
for the paſſing Ships, and lite them deſtroycd 
the Crews, when the had them in her power, 
Her Name is C1RCE, the Deſiroyer or Pu 
ler down b; of the ſame falſe Nature and de— 
ceitful Appearance with her Siſters, and only 
differing from them as ſhe employed oth: 


Means 


a She is GEO AYAKEEEA, The Vocal Cedasſi; aud 
when they approached her Palace, 


KIPKHE A ENAON AKOYON, AEIAOYEHSE OIL KAAH 


And afterwards, 


KAAON AOIALAEL An EAON A ALAN AMOIMEMTREN: 
OH. K. 


b From Kirkar, diruere, perdere, peſſundare: Unleſs the Had 
that incloſed her Palace have got her that Name from Air, 2 
Wall. 


Euer d & Biicoya THvypive Aue Je Kiguns | 
Fe5otm Aazals II EPI KE IT Ng ti Aus. Ode. K 


* Juice of Herbs to a healing or noxiouz 
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Means for obtaining her cruel Parpoſe beſides Sect. II. 


the Charms of her HVoice. 

IT 1s here obſervable, that the contiguons 
Miracles, or the ſtrange things which the Poet 
relates of this Coaſt, are much of @ piece: 
His Monfters, as well as his Men, are of the 
fame Species, and bear a Likeneſs in their 
Manners : The Cyclops, the Leſtrygons, and 
Scylla, are all Men-eaters : And the Female 
Phantoms, C:rce and the S:rcrs, firſt bewitch 
with a Shew of Pleaſure, and then deſtroy. 
At firſt reading, they appear wild and impro- 
bable ; but like the other Parts of Homer's 
Poetry, they had a Foundation in the Man- 
ners of the Times preceding his own. 

IT was ſtill, in many Places, the Age 
ſpoken of by Orphers, 


When Men devour'd each other like the Beaſts, 
Gorging on human Fleſh —— 


The Subject is diſmal, and a particular De- 
ſcription of ſuch horrid Deeds would be odi- 
ous and ſhocking ; It will be enough to put 
your Lordſhip in mind, That our modern Ju- 
dians have not been the only People guilty of 
the dreadful Act of feeding upon their Fellows- 
Creatures, The fame Barbarity is attributed 
to moſt Countries, before the Arts of Life 
reached them, and ſtript them by degrees, 
of their inhuman Cuſtoms. The Eaff was 

S 4 deteſt- 
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Sect. 11. deteſtable for offering Children to their /uriou; 
WY King ©, and Egypt was once infamous for 


Inhoſpitality and Murder d. The Euxine was 
glad to change its ſavage Name ©, and the 
Altar of Diana, at the mouth of it, ſtood 
reeking with the Blood of Strangers. The 
human Sacrifices in Britain and Gaul remain 
an indelible Stain upon the Memory of oy 
Forefathers ; and Greece, with all its boaſted 
Humanity, was not entirely rid of them 
the time of the Trojan War fo The Cartha- 
ginians continued them long in Africk ; and 
they were not diſuſed in Tah, until the 
Days of Numa Pompilius. Nor did that re- 
ligious Law-giver think fit to aboliſh them ut- 
terly at firſt: He choſe to elude the cruel 
Rite, and ſubſtituted {mages of Straw in place 
of the human Creatures, whom they uſed to 
butcher. 

IT was upon the Ides of May, a little af- 
ter the Vernal Equinox, that the Prieſts of the 
greateſt Dignity, and the Virgins who guard 
the eternal Fire 8, accompanied with the Pre- 
tors, and other Citizens, made a Bridge over 


the 

Moloch, from Melech, a King. 
> —-Quis aut Euryſthea durum, <> 
Aut illaudati neſcit Buſirid is aras ? Virgi: 


* AZENOE. Jnhoſpitable, Inacceſſible to Strangers. 
f Tu cum pro vitula ſtatuis dulcem Aulide Natam 
Ante ARAS ; ſpargiſque MOLA Caput, Improbe, alia, 
Rectum animi ſervas— Horat. Lib. II. Sat. V. 
s "Or: z424paot MONTIOIKE Z, iet 6 Hapayis ala 
Yo ie ar 70 diayaloy Top diaquadmuour rag. 
aterve. Axa. Bic h. 4. 
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the Tiber h, and in a ſolemn manner, caſt Sect. 11. 
thirty of theſe Images into the Stream : In WV 


throwing them over, they called them, by an- 
cient Tradition, ARGIvEsi; which, as it pre- 
ſerved the Footſteps of this Cruelty in Caly, 
ſo it lets us know what People for the moſt 
part furniſhed the wretched Victims, and what 
reaſon the Phenician, and afterwards the Gre- 
cian Sailors had to give out, that this Coaſt 
was inhabited by Canmbals, and Deſtroyers of 
Mankind. 

THe oppoſite Shore of Greece, EpiRus, 
continued long in the ſame ſavage Condition, 
The Iſlanders even to the Weſt, were begin- 
ning in Homer's time to unlearn their rude Be- 
haviour to Strangers; and as conſcious of be- 
ing a civilized People, they threaten their Of- 
fenders © with tranſportation to the Continent, 

* to King EcHE Tus, the Scourge of all 

* the human Race.” So true it is, that the 
Illands were firſt brought under Diſcipline, and 
that Arts and Policy came to Greece from be- 
© yond Sea. 

Tuev firſt ſettled and took root in the 
| maritime Places, and afterwards ſpread by de- 
grees into the Heart of the Country, It was 
long before they penetrated to the Weſt of 
| Italy, which we therefore find full of Pro- 
N | digies; 
The Rite was ſo ſolemn, and gone about with ſo much 
Ceremony, that from it the Prieſts had their Name, PoxTiFl- 


eks, Bridge-makers. 
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Sect. 11. digies; and the Appellations given them by 


WYV Homer, are as monſtrous as their own Natures, 


and found as ſtrangely in a Grecian Ear: The 
Etymologies of their Names are in vain ſought 
for in his Language, which they only reſemble 
in their Terminations: But the Aramean af- 
fords them, and derives them from Words that 
ſnew how theſe Names have been impoſed at 
firſt : They point at the very Act of Ravening, 
beheld by ſuch Phenicians as had the good for- 
tune to eſcape the mercileſs Hands of the Bar- 
barians k; and have been afterwards fixed 25 


proper Names, by being often repeated in the 


{fad Relation of the Fate of their Companions. 
Burr there is too much ſaid of theſe 5g. 
wages, and we have dwelt too long upon this 
black fide of Mankind : Let us quit the Men, 
and conſider ſome of the natural Wonders of 
this fabulous Coaſt. The City of Sidon is ſitu- 
ated in thirty-three Degrees twenty Minutes of 
Latitude, and the Circeian Promontory in forty- 
two; and if it be true that the Phenician Na- 
vigation was firſt upon the Red-Sea, then that 
People 
k The Le/trygons (Aerevyur) from Lais-tirgan, Leo mordax; 
their King Lamus from Laham vorare, deglutire; or Lahm Car: 
Thence the Goblin's Name, that ſwallowed Children alive, 
Lamia; and the Greek word for the Throat, Aauα⁰ο e-. Theſe two, 
the Leftrygons and Lamus, have been obſerved by Bochart. The 
King of the Continent's Name likewiſe points at his Nature. I. 
comes from Catath contundere, cxdere, whence Echetoth contu- 


ſurus, contuſor erit; and agrees nicely with Homer's Epi- 
thet : 


EUS "EXE TON Pamaie BrJj)ov AH AH MONA miner 
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People mult have been accuſtomed to the near Sect. 11. 
Equality of Day and Night that happens with- WWW 


ia the Trepicks, and increaſes as you approach 
the Equator, But when their Trade took an- 
cher Turn, and they begun to fail the Medi- 
gerrancan, and diſcover the unknown Coaſts 
of Italy, How would they be ſurprized to 
find the Day near two hours longer than at 
the Mouth of the Arabick Gulf, and one hour 
longer than in their own Country? They 
would be amazed at the quick Return of the 
Morning, and think the Sun was earlier upon 
his Road than ever they had obſcrved him be- 
fore. The length of the Tretlights, longer 
too than ever they had ſcen, would contribute 
to raiſe their Wonder ; and when they com- 
pared every thing with their own Southern 
Climes, and were come to an Anchor under 
the Mons Circeius, lying due Eaſt of them, it 
was no wonder, if not knowing how to ac- 
count for the ſudden Return of Light, they 
took it into their Heads, That there was the 

* Abode of the Morning, and the early Road 

* of the riſing Sun.“ 

WHILE the Phenicians were making but 
annual Voyages, and had not ventured to win- 
ter in foreign Ports, they wou'd happen to be 
in the Tyrrhene Sea and Gulf of Genoa, about 
the time of the longeſt day. The Diſtance 
of theſe Parts from Sidon, and the common 
Accidents in flow coaſting Voyages, (_ 
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Sect. 11. the Phenicians could only make to unknown 
Nations) muſt have employed the Spring. 


months, and protracted their Voyage till 
that Seaſon. For I make little doubt but this 
Fable has been framed, when they were 
neither ſuch-.Geographers, nor Aſtronomers, 
as they came to be afterwards : It muſt have 
been in the Infancy of their Navigation at 


| leaſt to the North Seas; and ſuch a Tradition, 


when once broached, could not fail of being 
preſerved, and finding a place in all the futurc 
Relations of that barbarous Coaſt, It is too rc- 
markable a Circumſtance not to have ſtruck 
Men, whoſe Employment forces them to ob- 
ſerve the Weather, and fixes their chief At- 
tention upon the Heavens: To ſuch Peopl: 
the Abode of the Morning was in Circe's Ile, 
for the ſame reaſon that we here in Britain 
are characterized by Virgil, 


Et minima contentos nocte Britannos. 


From CIRCE's Iſle, and by her Direc- 
tions, Ulyſſes failed to the infernal Regions : 
We are told, in the poetical Stile, © That at- 

ce ter having paſſed the Ocean, he firſt ar- 
« rived at a gloomy Beach covered with 
« Thickets and the Groves of Proſerpine; 
e Poplars and Neus caſting a diſmal Shade. 
„Here he drew his Ship on ſhore, and en- 


* tered himſelf into the Manſions of = 
« He 


— 
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« He trode the Threſhold of the Habitations Se&. 11. 
« of the Dead, and ſaw within,” os 


The four infernal Rivers that diſgorge 

Into the burning Lake their baleful Streams : 
Abhorred Styx, the Flood of deadly Hate, 

Sad Acheron of Sorrow, black and deep, 

Cocytus nam'd of Lamentation loud 

Heard on the rueful Stream, fierce Phlegethon, 
Whoſe Waves of burning Fire inflame with Rage. 


Upon the Brink, where two of the Rivers 
met, he was to perform certain Sacrifices to 
the infernal Deities, and pour forth the Blood 
to the Ghoſts departed. | 
| TH1s Deſcription is partly real, and partly 
| mythological, The terreſtrial part of it ſeems 

to agree with the AvERNUs, a noiſome kind 
of Lake formed by the Sea in the receſs of 
the Lucrine Bay, not far from Circe's Habita- 
tion: The reſt (too long to be here tranſcribed) 

is Egyptian, and relates to the TIMaIAI 
| =£xna1 2 mentioned above n. Next to the 
Bar, fays Strabo o, lies the Lucrine Bay, 
and within it the Lake Avernus. It was Here 
the Ancients believed that Homer had deſcribed 
| Ulyſes as converſing with the Dead, and con- 
. WE fuliing T:rgas's Ghoſt : for here they ſaid was 
e. che Oracle ſacred to the Shades, which Ulyſſes 


Caine 


J: ! Milton. nm Strange foreign Tortures. 
1: a». 220. o Lib. V. 
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Sect. 11. came and conſulted concerning his Return, 
V The Avernus is a deep darkſome Lake, with a 

narrow Entry from the outer Bay: It is (ur. 
rounded with ſteep Banks that hang threatnins 
over it, and is only acceſſible by the narrow 
Paſſage thro' which you fail in. Theſe Bank; 

were anciently quite over- grown with a wil 
Wood, impenetrable by any human Foot. I 
gloomy Shade impreſſed an awful Superſtition 
upon the Minds of the Beholders ; and the 
neighbouring People athrmed, That the Birds 
P fell into the Water as they "oa over it, being 
choaked with the infernal Steam. 

HERE therefore they ſuppoſed was the PV 
ſage to Hell, and the Seat of the Cimmerians, 
who dwelt in perpetual Night. Whoever fail- 
ed hither, firſt did ſacrifice; and endeavoured 
to propitiate the infernal Powers with the af. 
ſiſtance of ſome Prieſts who attended upon the 
Place, and directed the my/tzc& Performance. 
Within, a Fountain of pure Water broke out 
juſt over the Sea; but no Creature ever taſted | 
of it, believing it to be a Vein of the River 
Styx : Somewhere near this Fountain was the | 
Oracle; and the Hot Waters frequent in theſe 
Parts, made them think they were Branches of 
the burning Phlegethon. 

In TH1s very Bay Ephorus places the Cin- 
merians: He ſays They lived in ſubterraneous 

Cells, 


Þ Hence its Name Hirns; and by inſerting the Folie F. 
Afornos ; thence in the 1talick Pronunciation AvEer Nv s5. 
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Cells, which they called Ax GILLÆ; and that SeR. 11. 
they had Communication with one another by 
means of certain dark Paſſages cut thro' the 
Earth, by which they conveyed Strangers down 
to the Oracle of the Dead. He fays further, 
that they lived upon the Produce of the Metals 
which they dug out of the Earth, and upon 
the Sacrifices that were offered to the ſubter- 
raneous Oracle; whoſe Miniſters/ had it as a 
Cuſtom handed down from Father to Son, 
That none of them ſhould ever ſee the Sun, nor 
quit their Grotis, but under Covert of the Night. 
This, he gives as the reaſon why the Poet af- 
ſerts, © That Phebus, who enlightens the 

« World, never looks upon them, nor viſits 
them with his gladdening Beams.” 

Tris AccounrT of the Cimmerians is 
ingenious, and has ſomething 1n it both enter- 
taining to the Imagination, and agreeable to 
the wond'rous Regulations of the ancient Prieſt- 
hood: But as I wou'd be far from rejecting 
it, ſo the Poet's deſcribing their Towns and 
Tribes in this Part of the Country, is no ſtrict 
Proof of their being really Tralians. Homer 
often tranſports and mixes his Miracles; eſpe- 
cially if they are of a kind, and bear any Ana- 
logy in their Natures, or Reſembance in their 
Manners. Circe is of the fame Blood with 
Aetes, and is allied to the Sorcereſs Medea, 
tho /be lived in Taly, and they in Colchos at 

the 
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Sect. 11. the furtheſt end of the Euxine, ſeparated by 
WYY Seas and Continents of immenſe Extent. 

TI Idea of the one-ey'd Cyclops, whom he 
places in Sicily, he is thought to have taken 
from the Arimaſpians in Thrace; and theſe 
ſame Cimmerians, from the long Nights and 
cloudy Sky, in the ſame Country. This laſt 
is the more probable, that the Phenicians 
might be paſſing homeward from the Boſþborus 
pretty late in the Year, and might perhaps 
be tempted to tarry, upon ſome Proſpects of 

Gain, until the Winter ſurprized them in that 
cold Climate, and froze up their Ship: In that 
caſe they wou'd literally ſee a People nr 
KAI NEOGEAH KEKAATMMENOTE, Trapt up 
in Darkneſs and Clouds, and might give them 
a Name, which indeed will agree either with 
Thrace or the Avernus. 

LET vs Now purſue our Voyage round 
the Mediterranean, and for that reaſon leave 
Ulyſſes failing back to Czrce, and aſſociate our- 
ſelves with the other Traveller celebrated by 
Homer, the famous MENEL Aus. The South 
and South-eaſt Coaſt of this Sea ſeem to have 
fallen to his ſhare, as the North and North- 
weſt were viſited by Ulyſſes ; tho' I know that 
the latter is likewiſe ſaid to have been driven 
both to Spain, (where there was a Town of 
his Name, and a Temple of Minerva) and to 
the Coaſt of Africk, where he ſaw the Lolo- 


Phagi. But as the PHENICIAN Accounts 
of 
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of theſe Parts are related by the Poet under Sect. 11. 
the Perſon of Menelaus, it will be proper for 
us to follow him. 

AFTER the taking of Troy, the * 
found they had purchaſed the Victory very 
dear: Beſides the Men they had loſt, there 
| were few of the ſurviving Chiefs who had 
not ſuffered at home, by Diſorders in their 
Families, or Damage in their Eſtates : Nor 
was the Spoil that was ſaved from the Flames, 
when the City was burnt, ſufficient to enrich 
them all, They could not think of ſtaying fo 
long away, and returning to their empty Ha- 
bitations with little or nothing, as the Re- 
ward of their Toils; and ſome choſe rather 
to go and ſeek for Seats in unknown Countries, 
than to live in their own Houſes after the 
diſnal things that had happened in them dur- 
Ing their Abſence. 

| Thus Dromedes and Teucer went and ſet— 
tled, the one in Apul/a, and the other in Q- 
frus: Menelaus and Ulyſjes revived the old 
Practice of Greece, making Deſcents with their 
Squadrons upon ſeveral Coaſts, and carrying 
what Plunder they met with to their Ships : 
| And when the Diſaſters incident to a prratical 
Lite had diſabled them from continuing ſuch 
Violences, they wandred about from place to 
place, and ſet on foot a kind oi Contribution 
(what the French call a Quyete) where-ever 
they came, Their high Reputation procured 

them 
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Sect. 11. them a kind Reception from all who had 
heard of the Deſtruction of Troy, the greateſt 
Tranſaction the World had then to talk of: 


And accordingly they received many SEIN nt, 
(Preſents to Strangers) trom the Princes they 
viſited, and both, tho' late, returned ich 4 
their own Countries, 
THE AccounT Menelaus gives of his 
own Travels, is in a very plain manner, « That 
having ſuffered many things, and wan- 
&« dered far, he had amaſſed much Wealth, 
« and had come home at the end of eight 
years: That having been in Cyprus, Phe- 
e nicia, and Egypt, and having viſited the 
« Ethiopians and Arabians, he arrived at lf 
« in Libya,” of which he tells ſeveral Won. 
ders: But the ſtrangeſt thing that befel him, 
was in the Pharos, a little Iſland in the Mouth 
of the Nile. There he ſurprized and bound 
Proteus, the mutable Prophet of the Sea, and 
received a Prophecy from him, “ That it wi 
* not his (Menelaus's) Fate to finiſh his day 
« in Argos, but the Immortals would {ent 
« him to the ELVSIAN Pl.AIN, and Exn: 
* of the Earth, where yel/szv Rhadamanti 
« reigns, and where an caſy affluent Lite 1 
© enjoyed by Men; where Snow is neye 
« ſeen nor Rain, and Winter ſhows not h 
* hoary Face; but ſoft Gales conſtantly blow- 


© ing from the 77 ern Ocean, ſerve to cod 
" the 
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© the Air and fan the Inhabitants of theSeR.1t. 
« happy Shore.” Ye 
THERE IS no doubt made by the An- 
cients, but that this Deſcription is taken from 
the Bay of Cadiz and the South-weſt Coaſt 
of Spain; and there can be as little, that Ho- 
mer muſt have heard of the Nature and Situa- 
tion of theſe Parts from the PHENICIAN «Ss. 
It will coſt but a fingle Thought to recollect, 
That the Tyr:an Hercules, long before Jupi- 
ter's Affair with Alcmena, had made the firſt i 
Diſcovery of theſe Lands, and erected the fa- l 
mous Pillars that bore his Name: His Coun- | 
trymen took care not to Joſe to ſweet a Com- 
merce; but charmed with the Softneſs and 
Delicacy of the Climate, and knowing per- 
teftly the Value of the Commodities it produ- 
ced, they planted it with Colonies, and drew 
from it the chief Streams that filled Tyre and 
Sidon with ſuch immenſe Wealth, and parti- 
cularly with Coin and Plate“. 
Tur Richneſs of the Spanih Mines afford- 
. 0 - * 0 . . 
ed ample Materials of Hyperbole and Deſcription 
to the ancient Writers ”; and we find in the 
{8-3 Poets 
* TarRsHnisH was thy Merchant, by reaſon of the Multitude 
of all kind of Riches : With Szver, Iron, Tin, and Lead they trad- 
ed 1a thy Fairs: ſays Exetel (Chap. XXVII. S 12.) where the 
Extent of the Trade of Tyre, and the very Species of Commodities 
brought by the ſeveral Nations to that Mart of the World are 
accurately deſcribed by the cloquent Prophet. 
Tar: nth was ſounded 7a %ꝶ by the Phenicians and Syrians, 
who changed the harth S/ into /; whence the Greeks formed | 


their TAPTHEEOS. | 
* — n 5 1 As ld Ld % \ __ D P * 2 - v 
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Sect. 11. Poets coming after Homer, that the Eaſe and 


WWW 


Affluence of their Princes, had paſſed into a 
Proverb ſ. This cou'd be known to Homer 
in no other way but by the Report of the 
Phenicians; who, when they ſpoke of this 
happy Country, the chief Source of their 
Wealth and Grandeur, called it Mrcnos 
ELysoTH, The Place of Joys or Land if 
Mirth t, It was the Ships from thence that 

“ ſung in the Phenician Markets, repleniſhed 

e their Cities, and made them very glorious 

© in the midſt of the Scas u.“ From them 
therefore our Poet has learned the Nature of 
the Meſtern Region, the Blowing of the Zephyr: 
and the Fertility of the Soi; and has deſcrib- 
ed his ELys1UM juſt ſuch a Place as the 
Climate of Cadix, and the Andaluzian Plains v, 


| IT 
f ED 7 av 7) (AMAAOIHE BE KEPAE, 
Our e742 mw]nuor]e Xx, e 
TAPTHEEOY Bamagyori. Ara xp. ATT ms: 

t Pochart, Canaan. u Ezekiel XXVII. § 25. 

Los fertiles Campos de Andaluſia, tan celebrados de la An- 
tiguedad por los Campos Eliſios, repoſo de las Almas bien avertu- 
radas Mire aquel pedago de tierra, que en fertilidad y in- 
fluencia del Cielo, hermoſura de tierra y agua, no he vilto con 
mejor, en toda la Europa. And ſpeating of the neighbouring 
Plain of Malaga, he ſays, Fue tan grande el conſuelo que recebi 
de la viſta della, y fragrancia que traia el Viento, regalandoſe por 
aquellas maravilloias Huertas, llenas de todas eſpecies de Na- 
ranjos y Limones, llenas de Azahar todo el Anno, que me pa- 
regiò ver un pedago de Parayſo: Porque no ay en toda la Re- 
dondez de aquel Orizonte, cola que no deleyte los cinco Sen- 
tidos. Los ojos ſe entretienan con la viſta de Mar y Tierra, 
llena de Arboles hermoſiſſimos: A los Oydos deleyta con 
grande admiracion la abundancia de los Pajarillos, que dia) 
noche no ceſlan ſu dulce Armonia: Los Mantenimientos ion 
abundantes y ſuſtancioſos para el Guſto y la Salud : EI Trato de 
la Gente muy apazible, afable y corteſano ; y toda es de mane! 
que ſe pudiera hazer un grande Libro de ſus excelencias. 

bo Fiaa de Obrqot. 
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IT gives a particular kind of Pleaſure to Sect. 11. 
learn from what Originals a celebrated Piece 


of Painting has been taken, and from what 
Object the Painter borrowed his Iden. We 
imagine ourſelves to be let into a fort of Secret; 
and diſcover new Beauties in the Copy, by 
placing it and the Model together, and com- 
paring their mutual Lineaments. The fame 
holds, and perhaps in a greater degree, in poe— 
tical Repreſentations, An Author to whom 
our Country owes many a beautiful Treatiſe, 
makes not the leaſt queſtion, but that the 
Gulf thro' which Virgil's Ae ſhoots into 
Hell is the Cataract of the Felino, three Miles 
from Terni, The River falls down a Preci- 
pice of an hundred Yards high, and throws it- 
ſelf with ſuch Violence into the Hollow of a - 
Rock, as to raiſe a continual Mut reſembling 
Clouds, or the Smoke aſcending from a vaſt 
Furnace x. 
| BuT Homer does not ſeem to have kept 
5 entirely to , Model : He has divided his 


: Deſcription of the next World into Zhree 
Parts, and has taken them from three different 
a We 0:171nals, The firſt contains an Account of 
1 the Entry to the Realm of Pluto, and is taken 
n. from the Avernus; the ſecond deſcribes the 


Paſlage, and ſeveral Stages of the dreary Pro- 
geh, copied from the Proceſſion at the Fune- 
als of Apis up the Nile; the third preſents us 

x i 3 with 


+ * Addiſon's Journey thro' Tah. 


[ 
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Sect. 11. with the happy Climes prepared for the Good 

and Upright, taken from the Fortunate and. 
and the neighbouring Coaſt: And all the He 
are made to coincide in ſeveral Circumſtances, 
thro' the Addreſs and good Management of 
the Poet. 

AFTER this View of the Coaſt of [tal 
and Spain, it wou'd be to little purpoſe to 
alk, How it appears that Homer learned theſe 
things from the Pheniczans, or thro' whoſe 
Hands he received them? It is ſufficient that 
ſuch Knowledge could be drawn from. 1; 
other Fountain: Tho' at the fame time, it 
will not be unpleaſant to hear that there are 
Preſumptions in his Writings, of his having 
been perſonally acquainted with this induſtii- 
ous People. 

AND FIRST, He knows their Charader 
perfectly. When he ſpeaks of them in ge- 
neral, they are always 001nI1KEz, NAT LIE AT. 
TOI ANAPEE, The Phenicians am d for Ship 

ping, or renowned at Sea; “ whoſe Merchants 
« were Princes, and whoſe Traffickers the 

« Honourable of the Earth.” This is the 

diſtinguiſhing Mark of the Nation. Their 
City „was inhabited of Sea-faring Men, the 
renowned City, which was ftrong 7 he 

« Fea; She and her Inhabitants, - who caule 

« their Terrour to be on all that haunt :t J. 

Then their ancient Town is noArxAAEK Os 
3 2142 


Ezekiel, Chap. XXVI. 5 17. 
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x142n, Sidon aboundins with Metals; and the Sect. I. 
Sidonians, MOATAAIAAAOL AN A PEL, ingeni- AN 


ous artful Men. It is impoſſible for any Man, 
tho' he had lived a great part of his Life at 
Sidon, to give more proper Epithets to the Na- 
tion and City, or more expreſſive of the Genius 
of the Inhabitants. But Homer goes further, 
and ſhews that he has been acquainted with 
all Ranks of the Phenicians. 

THE mean People of a trading Nation 
naturally fall into Tricking and low Cozen- 
age; and in this reſpect the Phenician Ped- 
lars were the Fews of Antiquity; and bore ſuch 
a Character among them as the Fews do among 
us, Such exactly hath Homer painted them. 
He calls them TeQKxTai, Scrapers of Money 
from any thing =; and to explain how they 
did it, he ſubjoins, that they were goaurai- 
a, evdpss, Men with a thouſand ſmall Wiles. 
There was befides a great Intercourſe between 
the two Nations: The Phenician Ships, our 
Poet tells, frequently wintered among the Gre- 
(ian Iſlands, and the Prince à of one of them 
had a Phenician Miſtreſs: She was, according 
to his Deſcription, 


Tall and beautiful, and ſtill'd in curious Work b. 


1 Homer 
* TPNKTHE' 6 la mums Kip Lyon, 5105 pd qu. x FR 
Tu lo. 


 Ctefius, the Son of Ormenus, Prince of the rich Iſland 
Syria: or, as the later Geographers called it, S x x Os. 
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Sect. 11. Homer relates her Story ſo particularly, her 

A Father's Phenician Name ©, his affluent Cir. 
cumſtances, and how ſhe was carried off by 
the Taphian Pirates as ſhe was returning from 
the Country to Sin, that one would almoſt 
think he had heard it from the Deſcendants of 
the Family. 

TH 1s Suſpicion is confirmed by the Know- 
ledge he diſcovers of the Produce and Manu- 
facture of the Country. Moſt of the fine 
things he mentions, Gifts to the Gods, or 
Preſents from great Men, are ( he fays) of 
Sidonian Workmanſhip. The fineſt Garment 
in the Jian Queen's Wardrobe, was bought 
in Sidon by Paris, who muſt no doubt have 
been a Judge in thoſe Matters d; and the 
prettieſt Utenſil in Menelaus's Palace was a 
Silver Bowl edged with Gold, which he had 
received as a Preſent from the King of Si- 
don; and it is not improbable that Hamer 
had ſeen many like it, when in that City 
himſelf e. In ſhort, he &ldom deſcribes Toys 
or Ferdels, or any piece of curious Work, 
but he very readily adds, that it was made in 
Sidon, or brought over in a Phenician Ship: 
And herein he hath the Happineſs to agree 
with our /acred Chronicle, where we learn, 

| that 


©*ApvCs;: Soſtened from 4/rabas, or A/arubas, ASDRUBAL. 
Bochart. 
* liad VI. © Odyil. IV. 
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that the wiſe Solomon f, when he was about Sect. I. 
to build his magnificent Temple, received a 
cunning Man from Tyre,. * Skiltul to work 

« in Gold and in Silver; In Braſs, in Iron, 

« in Stone, and in Timber; In Purple, in 
« Blue, in fine Linen, and in Crimſon ;-alfo, 

« to grave every manner of Graving, and to 
find out every Device which ſhould be put 
* to him.“ 

Bur we do the Pbenicians an injury in 
making them only Artificers, Navigators, and 
Merchants, The nobler Sciences were culti- 
vated among them, and they have the Honour 
of being the Authors of two famous Se&s who 
gained great Reputation, by Opinions which 
the Grecians borrowed from them. We have 

| 1t 


f This Prince had two Fleets, one upon the Red-Sea, at E/- 
ongaber, and the other on the Mediterranean, perhaps at 7oppa ; 
and both of them navigated by Phenicians. For Hiram A of 
Tyre /ent his Servants in the Navy, Shipmen who had Knmnuledge 
of the Sea; and they traded along the Coaſt of Arabia, and came 
„ Ophir (Taprobane or Ceylon) and fetched from thence four 
hundred Talents, of Gold, and brought it to Solomon“. The other 
was called the Navy ot Tar/14, which failed in company with 
the Navy of Hiram. Once in three years came the Nawy-of Tar- 
ſilt, bringing Gold, and Silver, and Ivory, and Apes, and Peacacks F. 
it was ſo long before they cou'd accompliſh, in their coaſting 
Way of ſailing, a Voyage by Cadix to the Guinea Coait, whence 
they brought the Commodities abovementioned. They probably 
lailed as the Arabs do at this day : Comme les 4rabes ne ſont 

pas de grands Navigateurs, ils ne voyagent jamais que le jour, 
* aiant toujours un Homme ſur la Proue, et un autre tur le haut 
du Mat, pour obſerver la Mer; Ils mouillent d'abord que le 
Soleil eſt pret a ſe coucher, et ne levent I Ancre, que loriqu'ils 
ont le Vent en pouppe ; emploiant ainſi deux ou trois Mois 


* 4 une Navigation de ſept ou huit jours.” 
Voyace du SF P. Lucas. Liv. VI. 


Kinos ix, G 27, + 1KinGs x. $224 
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Sect. 11. it upon the Authority of Pofidonius 8, That 
WYV what is called the Atomical Philoſophy was 
firſt advanced by Moschus a Sidonian, ſome 
time before the Trgan War : Of Atoms, he 
faid, the World was made; Matter, in its old 
primeval State, being in tha? form. For his 
Work was 4 Hiſtory of the CREATION, or an 
Account of the R/e of Things, the common 
Theme of the firſt Philoſophers : They always 
wrote in an hiſtorical Strain, for the fake of 
the Narrative or Parable in which they taught, 
and of the Allegories which they interwove as 
Epiſodes ; there being nothing then known of 
the Manner of our modern Syſtems, which are 
built upon metaphyſical Principles and abſtract 


Reaſoning, 
I am the apter to believe that it was ſo, 


* + 2 — 1 1 


becauſe it is certain that Epicurus was not the 5 
Inventer of the Doctrine of Atoms which he 5 
embraced ; but received that Method of account- 4 

( 


ing for the Riſe of Things from Demecrituc, 
who had travelled long in the Eaſt, and brought th 
from thence his Learning and Philoſophy. By to 
this means the Principles which were ſo grec- 
dily ſwallowed both in Greece and Rome; and, 
as a witty Writer aſſerts k, were embraced by 
all the fine Gentlemen of Antiquity, came ori- 


ginally from Phenicia. They were preſerved 
in 
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in that Country by a propherical Sett of Natu- Sect. II. 
ral Philoſophers, (ſo Jamblichus i calls them) WWW 
Moſchus's Deſcendants or Succeſſors, with whom 
Pythagoras is ſaid to have converſed in his Re- 
turn from Egypt. 06 
Ir were eaſy to ſay a great deal concerning 1400 
the Phenician Theology tranſcribed by Euſebius, Ae IT! 
their Records kept in their Temples, and the by. 15 
Problems that paſſed betwixt them and the U 
knowing and peaceful Prince juſt now men- 4 
tioned : But as theſe things belong not imme- [ 
diately to our Subject, nor to the Inſtruction 1 
that Homer received from this People, J ſhall 143 144% 
rather ſele& a Grecian Diſciple of theirs, whoſe | 11 
Works have ſome Connexion with our Poet. TINT 3 
AMoNG the earlieſt of the Greek Philoſo- 
phers was Pherecydes, a Native of that very 110-56 
and, where we heard that it was cuſtomary 1 
for the Phenician Ships to winter. He has the 118 1 
honour to be mentioned as the Maſter of Py- 1997! 
thageras, (whom he converted from Wreſtling, oo 
to Philoſophy) and is famous for introducing WR 
Proje-writing into Greece, He had no living Y | 1 
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Maſter of his own, to lead him the way in 1 
| Science ; but having purchaſed from the Phe- 1 11 
f nicians, either in his 9wn Country, or as is more 14 
g probable in thezrs, ſome Volumes of their ſub- 
n lime Philoſophy, he drew from thence his j 1 
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Knowledge, and acquired a very great Name 1 
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Sect. II. among the Greeks. They look'd upon him a; 
the firit who had ſpoke of the Tranſmigrati;y 


of Souls, a Doctrine much inculcated by the 
Pythagoreans his Succeſſors : and read with ad- 
miration his Accounts of the Birth and Syc. 
ceſſions of the Gods. 
His Country is pointed at in Homer in a 
very remarkable manner: Above Ortygia, 
* /ays the Poet, there is a certain Iſland called 
« SYRIA, ever you heard of it, on 
e AI HEAIOIO, Where are the Returns tr 
* Tropicks of the Sun.” This, it ſeems, is the 
Mark of the place, which will help us to di- 
ſtinguiſh it from the neighb'ring Iſles : But 
without the aſſiſtance of ſucceeding Hiſtory, 
and particularly where it relates to Pherecydes, 
we ſhou'd never have known what to have made 
of it: To have gone in ſearch of ſuch an Iſland 
under the Tropicks, wou'd have been as fooliſh 
as to think of contriving a natural Meaning tor 
the Expreſſion taken in its literal Signification; 
and in what Senſe the Returns of the Sun can be 
ſaid to be in any one of the Cyclades, is a Que- 
ſtion that would puzzle our beſt Aſtronomers. 
Fork a Solution, the old Scholiaſt upon the 
Paſſage tells us, that © In this {land there was 
* Cave conſecrated lo the Sun, which ſhewed 
« the Time of his Returns.” Theſe are the 
very Words of the Commentary ; and they 
leem to ſtand as much in need of an Explica- 


tion as their Subject. I incline to think, 2 
the 
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the Phenicians finding the Iſland rich in Grain, Sect. 11. 
which they much wanted k, and accommoda- www 
ted with a fine Harbour, may have endeavoured 
to fit it in every reſpect for their Minter Retreat, 
With this view it is probable they may have 
adjuſted a MERIiDian Line to ſome Hole or 
Cleft in the Roof, which admitted a Ray of 
the Fun into the conſecrated Cave, and marked 
the Solſtices upon that Line, and what other 
Subdiviſions they thought fit. 

Tax Uſe of ſuch a thing, for letting them 
know the Turns of the Year, and for point- 
ing out the Seaſons fit for failing, needs no 
Enlargement; and their Skill in Afronomy and 
Numbers, leaves as little doubt of their Ability 
to effect it. The fame thing was afterwards 
performed, and perhaps more accurately, by 
Pherecydes ; not in the Cave, but by erecting 
a Stylus, whoſe Shadow ſhould mark the Ad- 
vance and Receſs of the Sun to and from the 
Tropicks, Whether this Heliotrope was move- 
able or not, I cannot tell; but it was long 
preſerved in Syros, many hundred Years after 
the Author's Death ; and from its Duration, I 
take it to have been ſome Pyramid of Braſs or 
tone, erected and marked in a level from the 
Baſe, in the ſame way as the great Obcliſk 
brought by Auguſtus from Egypt, and placed 
in the Campus Martius near the City; whoſe 

Shadow, 


* Hixam, Prince of Tyre, was to receive from Fudza twenty 
thouſand Meaſures of beater Wheat, and twenty thoutand Mea- 


fures of Barl:y, and twenty thouſand Baths of Vine, and twenty 
touland Baths of O//. 
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Sect. 11. Shadow, ſays Pliny, ſhewed the Sun's Altitude, 
Wand the Increaſe and Diminution of the Day: 


and Nights. 
H ap Pherecydes lived before, or contempo. 


rary with Homer, there wou'd be no doubt hut 
this very Machine was the thing deſcribed by 
the Poet; but being paſterior, it is more lch 
that he himſelf took the Hint from the Phe. 
nicians, and probably out- did theirs, in the 
Exactneſs of his Invention. 

THERE was nothing like this Heliotrope to 
be ſeen in any part of Greece, fave in thi 
little Iſle, whoſe Inhabitants, ignorant like the 
other Greeks, when they came to gaze at the 


f 
| Marks, and aſked the uſe of them, ccud Mf 
| only gather from the Phenicians Anſwer (jul 
what Homer has ſaid) © That they were th 
. « Returns of the Sun; or, that when the Si WW © 
| * had advanced fo far, He returned 7he a / 
| « he had come.” Homer cou'd not miſs het 
ing of them; for if he was not himſelf in th * 
; Iſland, which he has deſcribed ſo happy an d 
healthful, he wou'd certainly be informed «IM tc 
every thing concerning it in Delos, juſt in b L 
Neighbourhood, whither he came every Yes 2 
to ſing at the Feaſts of Apollo. a 


| HERE, My Lord, we will finith our V;. 

age. We ſet out from the Hellepont, nM 
taking the Coaſt of 7aly in our way, we har ple 
returned by Spain and Africk to the Ege re] 


Sea. What we have ſeen is ſufficient to co! 
vino } 
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vince us, that Homer owed moſt of thoſe Tales Se&.1r. 
that raiſe our Wonder in the Odyſſey, to his WWW 
Converſe with the Pyuenicians: And as they 
were told from the natural Apprehenſions the 
Phenician Seamen and ſimple Greeks formed 
from the firſt Appearance of the Subjects, that 
fame Simplicity has been preſerved in the Re- 
lation, and has accommodated them to the 
Underſtanding of all Ranks of Men. It was 
this happy Circumſtance that directed the Poet 
to hit the general Taſte of Nations, and to 
touch the Univerſal Ear fo juſt and true, that 
no Change of Manners or Politicks | can make 
his Poems be diſreliſhed where they are but 
read and known, | 

I cannoT bid them farewel, without re- 
flecting with ſome ſurprize on Homer's Good- 
fortune in this Particular, He was equally 
happy in his Yonders as in his Religion. Too 
much Splendour did not glare in his Eyes and 
darken his Miracles ; for, if your Lordſhip will 
forgive the Oddneſs of the Phraſe, the beſt 
Light to place a Wonder in, is a Little Ob- 
ſecurity, His Gods and their Powers were never 
ſo much as queſtioned, when he ſung of their 
marvelous Alliances and myſtick Generation : 
Nor were theſe Countries to the North and 
Weſt of Greece enough known, to make Peo- 
ple doubt of the ſtrange and woeful Stories he 
related of them. It was ſo late as the Times 

of 


! See Monſ. Perrault's Paralecls. 
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Sect. 11. of Auguſtus, when Cocceius and Agrippa cut 
e thro' the Mountains, and cleared the Avernus, 


that Homers HELL appeared to be an ordinary 
Bay; and what he ſaid of it, n ANTATATT4 
MYOOE EINA1, 70 be all à pure Fable: But 
before that, and eſpecially in the Infancy of the 
Phenician Navigation, while the Coaſt lay un- 
explored, the Miracles would be ſwallowed, 
and the ſtrangeſt Tale he could tell, would 
paſs for a certain Truth. 

Sucn Reflections as theſe have ſometimes 
led me to think, that HomeR's Art was not 
ſo great and refined, as we commonly ſuppoſe 
it to have been : That his Good Fortune was far 
ſuperiour to his S/]; ſince he needed but re- 
preſent things both in his own and other Coun- 
tries, almoſt as be heard them talked of. The 
ordinary Strain in which they were related, was 
nicely calculated for giving them that air of na- 
tural Wonder, which affects us ſo ſtrongly in 
reading them: A thing hardly to be counter- 
feited! For a man who underſtands any Subject 
perfectly, who knows the Cauſes and Effects of 
every ſurprizing-like thing about it, of conſe- 
quence talks coolly ; and having no Admiration 
himſelf, can with difficulty raiſe it in another, 
When he attempts it, his Looks and Voice, 
and laboured Sentences betray him, and ſhew 
the Artifice : But if at any time he can forget 
himſelf, and ſcrew up his Fancy fo as to /imother 


his Reaſon, he may then ſucceed; and inſpire 
his 


—_—_ a 1 
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| his Hearers with a Paſſion he begins to feel: Sect. II. 
Yet his Judgment will recur when the Fit is 


over, and leave him the ſame cool unadmiring 
Perſon he was before. 

I'HAave heard it declared by thoſe, whoſe 
Buſineſs it is to perſonate Characters and their 
peculiar Paſſions, that they never ſucceed ſo 
well as when they forget themſelves moſt ; and 
have entered into ſome ſort of Perſuaſion, that 
they are indeed the Perſons whom they repre- 
ſent. But I hardly know, whether I dare apply 

| their Caſe to our celebrated Poet, and venture to 
fay, © That the more firmly Homer believed the 
« Wonders he tells, he wou'd tell them the 
© better, and paint their moſt moving Circum- 
* ſtances with a truer Feeling than if he had 
* not been perſuaded of the Truth of the Facts.” 


Paulum tu intereſſe cenſes, ex animo omnia 
Ut fert natura facias, an de induftrid ? 


Tus, We have run over Homer's Advan- 
tages from Nature and Education: We have 
| ſurveyed the Climate where he was born: We 
have conſidered the Manners of his Country, 
ts Language and: Religion; and have found 
from the Nature of things, and their conſtant 
Effects, that they were all in the happieſt tem- 
per for Deſcription and Poeſy. We have gone 
further, and traced him in his private Educa- 
Win, his Employment and Manner of Life, and 
ha ound them of the ſame Nature and Tendency : 
K U And 
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Sect. 11. And to account for the wide Knowledge of Men 
WY and Things that appears throughout his Works, 
| we have look'd abroad, and found foreign Coun. 
| tries affording the happieſt Opportunities Man“ 


heart cou'd wiſh, for poetic Improvement: 
Their joint Effects we have found verified in 
his Deſcriptions, and in the Numbers of ſhining 
Images, natural Alluſions, and ſurpriz ing Tale, 
that grace his Writings : But take them all to. 
gether, and they had not been able to raiſe him 
to his high Station, if the nobleſt' Sus rc 
that ever fired the Fancy of a Poet had not com- 
pleated his Happineſs. Let us, My Lord, con- 
ſider it, and conclude the Enquiry. 
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F THE Two Heroic Poems written by Sect. 12. 
Homer, the fir/# contains an Account 
of the hotteſt Period of a long War between 
the confederate Princes of Greece, and the 
richeſt Kingdom of Ala with its Dependen- 
(ih. The ſecond relates the Conſequences of 


| that War, and the Fates of the ſeveral Chief- 
ins after the Victory. Homer ſeems to have 


been deſtin'd for writing the Hiſtory of the 
U 2 ole 
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Sect.12. whole Tranſaction, by being born in one Coun- 
try, reſiding in the oer, and travelling much 
in both, 

Ir wovuLD be a difficult matter to enu- 
merate the Advantages of ſuch a Situation 
It wou'd be to reſume the Conditions in Man- 
ners, Language, and Travelling, we found to 
be requiſite in Poetry; and ſhewing that by 
this means they are included in Homer's For- 
tunes, He appears to be the only Bard, who 

equally knew the Country of his Hero, and 
that of his Enemies: And except thoſe Poets 
who have ſung of C:v// Mars, where the con- 
tending Parties are of the fame Country, and 
where, for that reaſon, there can be no Variety 
of Manners ; excepting thoſe, I ſay, he ſeem: 
in this reſpect likewiſe to be ſingular among 
the Poets. 

I canNnoT pretend to determine the pre- 
ciſe time he tarried in each Country; how foon WM an 
he left Ionia, or how frequently he returned to de 
it. A great part of his Life he ſpent in rl 
Chios, whoſe Inhabitants were Tontans as wel! ma 
as thoſe of the other Iſlands in the Archipe- WF wit 
lago. It is accordingly certain, that his Lan- gui 
guage and Manners are principally Ionic, tho IF Ot! 
all the Dialects of Greece are employed in bis IF that 
Poetry, and give proof that he has viſited the Pl 
principal Nations, and learned the Peculiarities IF the 
of their Speech. His ow7, no doubt, has been 


formed, where he ſpent his Youth ; and after- 
wards, 
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wards, by wandering up and down in Aja Sect. 12. 
and Greece, he hath attained that eaſy familiar WWW 
manner of ſpeaking of them, for which he is 
admired. This is a Bleſſing ſo rare in a Poet's 
Lot, to be as it were a Native of both Coun- 
'ries, that it will be worth while to take a 
View of ſome of its Conſequences, 

Tu E firſt which preſents itſelf, is, That he 
muſt have been acquainted with the Field of 
Action, the Plains oF TRoy. It was this 
enabled him to deſcribe it fo minutely ; and 
give it that Air of Veracity it bears from thoſe 
natural Incidents he has thrown into his Nar- 
ration, He had them, not by Reading or Spe- 
culation, but from the Places themſelves, and 
the Proſpects that ariſe from the Culture and 
Diſpoſition of the Grounds. V but the Man 
that had wandered over that delightful Plain, 
that had viewed the Bendings of the Coaſt, 
and every Corner of the Fields, could have 
deſcribed or feigned the genuine Marks of it : 
| The Tomb of Dardanus, the Springs of Sca- 
nander, the Banks of Simois, the Beach Tree, 
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* with many other Circumſtances that diſtin- 
- guiſh the Exvirons, and enrich his Landſkip? 


0 Other Writers, before they relate an Action 
is that happened in any place, firſt de/cribe that 
he Place, be it a Grove, or Rock, or River, or 
ies the Declivity of a Mountain. Theſe they 
en en according to the ſtrength of their Fancy, 
W iq and 
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Sect. 12. and then they apply them a. Homer mentions 
his Places with an appearance of Certainty, 4; 
already ſubſting, and already known b: He 
does it almoſt in the manner of an Hiſtorian, 
and leaves you to pick up a more particular 
Knowledge of them from the Circumſtances of 

the Action to which they belong. 
IT MAY PERHAPS ſeem ſomewhat extra- 
ordinary, at this diſtance of Time, to affirm 
[! That Homer's Accounts of theſe Places arc 
1 * not fictitious; that his Battles were given 
jn no imaginary Spaces, but correſpond with 
te the real ſtate of the Land and Water.“ 
Yet a very convincing Proof of it may be 
drawn from the Nature of a Treatiſe, of which 

Time has deprived us. 

DEMETRIUS SCEPS1Us was born at a little 
Village e, ſituated upon a Skirt of Mount Ida, | 
not many Miles from Troy. As he knew every 
Stream and Brook in the Country, and that a 
there was neither Hill nor Vale, nor hardly : 
By-way, that had eſcaped his notice, he wrote 
a Commentary of thirty Books upon few more 
than ſixty Verſes of Homer's CaTALoGus of WF g 


the Trojans. There he aſcertained the real „. 
Plates 


2 Eft urbe egreſſis tumulus, templumque vetuſtum 
Deſertæ Cereris ; juxtaque antiqua cupreſſus, 
Relligione patrum multos ſervata per annos ; Says Enes 
to his Servants, who muſt have known thoſe Places as abel, e 


better than himſelf. Eneid. ll. 


* 'i medias res, 
Non ſecus ac notas auditarem rapit. 


Horat. ad Piſcn 


CSCEPSIS. 
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Places of Homer's Deſcriptions, and pointed SeQ. 12. 
out the Scenes of the remarkable Actions. 
He ſhewed where the Greeks had drawn up 

their Ships; where Achilles encamped with 

his Myrmidons; where Hector drew up the 
Trejans ; and from what Countries came the 
Auxiliaries : In ſhort, he fixed the Geography 

of the Trojan Aﬀairs, and actually performed 

what Virgil feigns, 


— Juvat ire et Dorica caſtra, 
Deſertoſque videre licos, littuſque relictum. 
Hic Dolopum manus ; hic ſevus tendebat Achilles; 
Claſſibus hic locus; hic acies certare ſolebant. 
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Or, as it is fancied by a ſofter Poet: 


Hac bat Simois; hic oft Sigeia tellus ; 


J 

7 Hic fleterat Priami regia celſa ſents. 

t ie Aacides, illic tendebat Ulyſſes ; 

a Hic lacer admiſſos terruit Hector equos. 

e 

ſe HERE is the great Witneſs for Homer : 
ot He appears to his Character, and atteſts his 
al Veracity after many Searches into the Truth 


of his Relations d. But tho' there had been 
no ſuch Teſtimony remaining, we might know 
| he copied from Nature, and deſcribed Realities 
1.8 „ from 
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* See STR ABO, Book XIII, where he proſeſſes chiefly to follow 
| this Author (Demetrius Scepſcus) his Commentary upon the Cata- 
wy (Fat in his Deſcription of the Dominion of Tr, and the adjacen: 

ountries, 
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Sect. 12. from the Effects of his Deſcriptions upon our 
doun Minds while we read them: It is in this 


as in other things; no Imagination can ſupply 
the want of Truth : Flowery Meads and hor. 
rid Rocks, diſmal Dungeons and enchanted 
Palaces (things all on Extremes) can be eaſily 
imagined : But they take only with young raw 
Fancies, fit to be entertained with Stories 
of Dwarfs and diſtreſs'd Dam'fels. The Tra- 
ces of Truth are only irreſiſtible: the moſt 
fanciful fairy Scene in the Argenis, or the 
* * * * * does not pleaſe like a View of 
the Callicolone, or a Proſpect from the Brow 
of the /ofty Ide, becauſe not real. In the one, 
the Harmony eſtabliſhed between the human 
Underſtanding and Truth, commands our As 
ſent: In the other, the Mind doubts and wa- 
vers, and views them paſſing like a waking 


Dream. 


SUCH was Homer's Good-fortune with re- 
ſpect to Places; and the ſame Cauſe has made 
him equally happy in the Knowledge of the 
Perſons whoſe Actions he ſung. A Stranger 
in As 1A mult have been a Stranger to its In- 
habitants; but Homer, as a Native, had many 
opportunities to know the Trojans, and hear 
of the Nations and Tribes contiguous to Trey 
We find him able to recount Priam's Auxili- 
aries, and make up the Liſt of their Leaders, 
with equal certainty as he had done his z019- 


TIA Or Catalogue of the Grecian Ships. His 
Know- 


to him: 
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Knowledge this way will bear the ſtricteſt Scru- Sect. 12. 
tiny; and as we are apt to ſet a high value Wo 
upon thoſe Accounts of Men and Countries, 

that are given by People perſonally acquainted 

with them, it will not be amiſs to enquire 
narrowly into the Poet's Abilities, by dipping 

a little into his Subject. 

 PRIAM's Kingdom, according to Ho- 

mer, extended from the River Es E us, the 

Limit of the Cyzicenian Territory, all along 

the Coaſt of the Propontis and Helleſpont, un- 

til you come to the LEcT1Aan Promontory, 
over-againſt Leſbus, in the Egean Sea. This 

we learn from Ach:/les's own mouth, who had 

ravaged the greateſt part of it. When the 
unhappy Priam came to him to beg the 

Body of his flaughtered Son, the fierce Greet 

began to relent ; and thinking upon the Re- 

verſe of Fortune of the aged Prince, he ſays 


Before theſe days, old King, ue hear thou ruled 
Oer many Provinces in proſperous State, 

From Leſbus upwards, Macar's fertile Seat, 
All between Phrygia and the Helleſpont e. 


Tur Trgan Dominion, therefore, was 
bounded on the Weſt by the Sea, and on the 
Eait by the famed Mount Ida, whoſe Skirts 


run 
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Sect. 12. run North to the Euxine, and South-eaſt to the 
gay over-againſt Leſbus. It comprehended in- 
Governments, or Provinces, over which it i, 
thought Priam reigned before the Arrival of 
the Greets. Beſides theſe, he drew Auxiliarie; 
from the high Countries all around him, 23 
far as from beyond the River Halys on the one 
hand, and the Old Cilicia on the other, 
W1iTH THESE, and with their Inhabi. 
tants, muſt Homer have been acquainted, to give 
us ſuch a Plan of the Troan Pooer as he has 
done: And in order to fit him for this Taſk, 
fome Events fell out before he was born, which 
are neceſſary to be known. As firſt, © That 
this very Country, formerly the Dominion 
* of ancient Troy, reaching from the River 


| 

* Efepus to the Lectian Promontory, was, ſoon 
« after the Deſtruction of the City, wholly 
© occupied by the EoLIANS, a Grecian | 
Colony. Next, that within fourſcore Year k 
after this Settlement was made, another Gr. [ 
cian Tribe, the IontAans, came and poſleſſed c 
themſelves of all the Coaſt from that Promon- t 
tory ſouthward, down to the Cilician Bord, p 
Not th 

f I. From E/epus down to Abydos, under Adraſtus and Am . ©: 
phius the Sons of Merops. II. Abydos, with its Territor), al 
under Aſius. III. The Lycians under Pandarus. IV. The Da: th 


dans under Fneas. V. The Trejans, ſo called from Tro, unde! 

Hector. VI. The Leleges under Altes. VII. and VIII. Two of 
Lyrneſſus's: One under Eurypylus the Son of Telephus ; the 
other, under Myntes, the Country of the beautiful Briſein, Ach 
les's Miſtreſs. IX. Thebe:, oppoſite to Leſbus, under Et! 
where Chry/cis was taken. Agamemnon's loved Captive 3 and 
was alſo the native City of the faithful Audramac he. 
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Not long after this, Homer came into the Sect. 12. 
World, and had acceſs to hear from his own WWW 
Countrymen their Exploits, and from his 
Neighbours, the Deſcendants of Priam's Allies, 
the traditional Accounts of what paſſed in the 
War. | 
From ſuch Remains of the Trojans, as were 
left ſcattered up and down in the conquered 
Country, he would hear the:r Side of the Story: 
What Friends and Anceſtors any of them had 
loſt in the Common Cauſe : What kind of Men 
they were; what Armour they wore ; what 
Weapons they uſed, and how nobly they 
fought before they fell in Battle. He has de- 
ſcribed the Houſes of ſome of the Princes who 
lived at a great diſtance from Troy ; has given 
us an Inventory of their Armories, the Num- 
ber of Horſes they kept, and Chariots they had 
laid up, with all the Circumſtances of a Family 
Story, ſuch as might be told by one of their 
Poſterity. He appears indeed to have wander- 
ed over many of the Places he mentions, and 
to have viſited the native Scr/s of the greater 
part of his Heroes, where he might hear 
their Stories from their Subjects and Deſcen- 
dants: They would not fail to tell them with 
all the miraculous aggravating Incidents, which 
their Love to their Chiefs, and the Warmth 
of their Fancies could inſpire: And we all 
know how carefully ſuch Traditions are pre- 
ſerved, 
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gect. 12. ſerved, and faithfully handed down to the 
WY V young Branches of a warlike Family. 


THe Effect of this Good-fortune in Hz. 
mer's Situation is rather ſtronger upon our 
Minds than the other ; as we are more apt to 
be affected with Relations of Men and their 
Actions, than of any thing elſe : Here, we are 
Judges, and more ready to feel the Falſehood 
of a lame Deſcription, than where we have 
nothing that correſponds to it from within, 
To perſuade, upon this Subject, muſt be a thing 
very hardly accompliſhed in Verſe. The com- 
mon Weak-fide of Poetry is, that while we 
read it, we perceive it 7s h The Fiction every 
now and then diſcovers its cloven foot, be- 
trays its Diſſimilitude to Truth, and tho' never 
ſo willing, we cannot believe. How well fo- 
ever we may be pleaſed with the Sweetneſs of 
the Lines, and the Pomp of the Deſcription, 
the Mind is ſeldom ſeized, nor do we enter 
into the Subject. The Poet gains no Aſcen- 
dant over our Opinions, nor puts us in the 
leaſt pain for the Conſequences. But when 
we fit down to Ho MER, and hear him tell 
over the Number of his Ships, recount his 
Auxiharies, whence they came, how they 
were armed, what their Fathers and Friends 
ſaid to them when they took leave, with what 
Hopes they ſet out, and ſo produce, as it were, 
the Mufter-Roll of the two Armies, we can no 


longer defend ourſelves; and in fpite of all our 
Precaution, 
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| Precaution, an Opinion creeps upon us, © That Sect. 12. 
« every tittle of what he ſays is true 3.” WWW 
ANOTHER Conſequence of Homer's Si- 
tuation with regard to his Siet, is the 
Smoothneſs of his Language. I do not mean 
the Genius of the Ionic Dialect, or its gene- 
ral Aptneſs for Poetry; tho' the frequent Re- 
turn of Yowels, and the ſportide Diſpoſition 
of the People, are Circumitances of no ſmall 
Importance, either for Sound or Character. The 
Advantage I mention, is the Softne/s of the 
proper Names of Places and Perſons with which 
his Poems abound; and their being as it were 
ready poliſhed to * hand, and fit to be em- 
ployed in a Work where Delicacy and Gran- 
deur muſt combine to bring it to perfection. 
HE RH ſeems to be anther Singularity in 
Homergs Deſtiny, “ To ſpeak as caſily of a 
foreign Country as he does of his own.” 
His Anceſtors had come and poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of all the Dominion of Troy ; had ſoftened 
e che Names of the Mountains, the Rivers, 
n {and Vales, and given them Greczan Termina- 
tons: They had familiarized them into their 
18 Language before he was born, and he juſt came 
y Vůſi time to reap the Benefit of it in his Poetry. 
ds We ARE told that Virgil, in his Youth, 
at intended to write a Poem of the Wars of Rome; 
e, but after ſome Eſſays, he was deterred from 


0 the 
ur * Denique, Tyndaridem raptam, belloque ſubaQtas 
L 
Trojugenas genteis, cum dicunt eſſe, videndu' gt. 
N, Ne ſorte hzc per ie cogant nos eſſe fateri, Lucret. 
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gect. 12. the Undertaking by the Aſperity of the ol 


WYY Roman Names. That great Maſter of Ver-! 
found it difficult to put ſuch harſh Words » MW * 
Vibius Caudex, Tanaquil, Lucumo, or Deciu i * 
Mus, into his Poetry. Some of the Names « . 
Towns could abſolutely find no place in Heroic. 
Meaſure h. They were almoſt as frightful a 
Boileaus WOERDEN i, or the hideous « 
WURTS, of whoſe Name he ſo woeful ﬀ © 
complains, as quite ſcaring his Muſe k. : 

Bor inſtead of theſe, Homer had the mot 
flowing Names and ſonorous Appellations, ei h 
ther impoſed by the lately ſettled Tribes, « W © 
ſoftened from their ancient Rudeneſs into hi a 
own graceful Dialect. Succeeding Writer WW | 
have bore teſtimony to his Excellency in thi | 
particular; there being few Parts of his Work i © 
from which they have borrowed more largely : 
than thoſe high-ſounding Epithets he ever; i © 
where impoſes upon Perſons and Places, at © 
which have been in a manner conſecrated i: ** 
the Poetic Stile, with the unanimous Conſe > 
; th 
of his Succeſſors. Be? ch 
n Manſuri Oppidulo, quod Verſu dicere non eſt. 2 | N 
Horat. Lib. I. Sat. = 
i Des villes que tu prens les noms durs et barbares, th 
N' offrent de toutes parts que ſyllabes bizarres : | 
Et qui peut ſans fremir aborder Wozrden ? In 


1 
Quel vers ne tomberoit au ſeul nom de Henſden? 
— Muſe a rimer en tous lieux diſpoſce, 
® * 7 I 
eroit approcher des Bords du Zuiderzte ? Epitr.s 


Wu uk Ts eſpoir du Pais, et  Appui des ces Murs 3 
WvuRTs—Ah quel nom, Grand Roi, quel Hector que ce//* 
Sans ce terrible nom 


| | f Bientõt - Mais ort s oppoſe. Epitr.* 
w 
oy 
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Bu T tho' we know the Times of the Eolian Sect. 12. 
and Jonian Migrations, and when they ſettled WV 
upon the Aſiatic Coaſt, I hardly think that we 
are got to the bottom of the Affair; or that this 
Knowledge is ſufficient fully to diſcover Homer's 
Happineſs in being led to the Choice of his Sus- 
rer. Iam apt to think that theſe Colontzes were 
not the firſ# which croſſed the Helleſpont, and 
c rried with them ſomething of the Meſtern Lan- 
guage and Manners. I believe there were many 
Bodies of People from Thrace and the lands, 
who may have paſſed over at difterent times, 
and taken poſſeſſion of ſome Parts of the Coaſt, 
and who were afterwards incorporated with the 
former Inhabitants. 
| APRESUMPTION of this may be drawn 

from the Names of the Tryans, which certainly 
exiſted long before Homer's People came and 
ſettled in their Country. They are for the moſt 
part plainly of Grecian Compoſition 1: Nay, 
even the Names of the Trojan Auxiliaries are 

generally Grecian m, tho' further removed from 
that Country than the Aſiatic Shore, Nor is 
this Obſervation confined to Perſons; but the 
Names of many Hille, Rivers, and Countries all 
around Troy are manifeſtly Greciau n. But as 
theſe may have been impoſed by the ſubſequent 
Inhabitants (the new Greek Plantation) we 


could 


tir Mr | 4H1®0BOE, AAESANAPOE, IIOATAAMAZE: ANTHNQP- 
APXIAOXOE, AKAMAE, ATKANN, INIIODOOOL, AM 
Tart - $IMAXOE. 

© 16H, ZANOOE, KAAAIKOANNH, AAPHETE IA, THITY 
HA; MAIAN POE. AIDIAAOE Tr ran PSO 
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Sect. 12. could not build upon this Circumſtance with. 

V out the Concurrence of other Proofs. 

AND FIRST, We are aſſured by a Native {W! 

of Pontus o, one of the northern Countries, 

ll formerly in alliance with Priam, That the . 
. 


WY 
— 
of * 4 
. 
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« Trojan Language had many Words and {Wt 
“Names in common with the Thracian,” {W-/ 
86 Of this he gives ſeveral Inſtances, which it {Wt 
| | would be to little purpoſe to tranſcribe : But . 
1 


what appears very remarkable in them is, That 
1 thoſe very Inſtances are generally Grecian Terms, 
1 as well as Trojan or Thracian. There are in- 
| dee many reaſons to induce us to believe, that 
the difference between the moſt ancient Greek, 
| and the Language of Thrace, was not very 
| conſiderable. The People of Macedon had 
| many Names in uſe among them, which were 
"8 not underſtood by the Inhabitants of Attica e 
i and Peloponneſus ; and the Thracians who fi- 
i led all the Country to the North of Maceds, Pc 
from Epirus and Hyricum to the Stimm n 
Bay, and quite down to the Helleſpont, have I V. 
no doubt varied yet more from the Grecia 
Diale& ; but ſtill with ſome affinity to th the 


| 
| | | bordering Language. 


To CONFIRM us in this Opinion, it | 
certa: : that the Thracians had anciently great * 
footing in Greece: TEREUS a Thracian g, 
| verned at Daulis in the Phocean Territory, ,... 
f where the tragical inhuman Story of Philam :;4, 
| and Af 
*STRABO. ; 


aud Writings of How. 


* Progne was acted. From thence a Body Sect. 12. 
of Thracians paſſed over to Eubæa, and poileſ- WWW 


ed themſelves of the Ifland : They are con- 
ſtantly called Abantes, by Homer, from Abas, 
the Town in Phecrs whence they came. Of 
the ſame Nation were the ones, Tembices, and 
Hyantians, who made themſelves Maſters of 
the old Bæotia; and even the poliſhed Attica 
itſelf was inhabited by the Thracians, under 
the Command of the renowned EumoLeus. 
In a word, the great Tracts of Land occupied 
by them, and by the Egyptian and Phrygian 
Colonies, have made the celebrated Geegra- 
pher aſſert, That almoſt all Greece as for- 
| © merly poſſeſſed by Barbarians p.“ 

THis INTERCOURSE between the Na- 


tions, and Affinity of their Dialect, will ap- 
apear ſtill clearer, if we call to mind hs 


were the Maſters of the ancient Muſic and 
Poetry, and the firſt famed for theſe Arts 
among the Greeks. It was Orpheus, Mu- 
ſeus, Thamyris, and Eumolpus, all TH R A- 
ſclaxs; Who were not only underſtood by 
the then Greefs, but capable to charm them 
with their Eloquence and Melody, and per- 
uade them to exchange their Fierceneſs for 
| a 


” PEKATATOE wiv 3y 6 NLA D- 77:1 is HEAON ON- 
NHEOT enn, Gn Ta T7 EYM @xXN-220 * Inv Bat Cacot 
Leih Ne n H & EYMILAZA EAAAE Aon, BAP- 
EAPOQN CUTictes d RAG) 
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An Enquiry into the Life 


Sect. 12. a ſocial Life and peaceful Manners d. N. 
WY wonder then if the Thracian Tribes which 


croſſed the Hellefþont, and ſettled in the Do. 
minion of Troy, the Caucones, Treres, 1nd 
Cimmerians, gave Names to their new Hab. 
tations, which bear an Analogy to the Ly. 
guage of Greece. 

Bur BESIDES the Thracians, there wer: 
ſeveral other Tribes, that, in an ambulatory 
uncertain kind of Lite, ſtrayed over Greta 
and other Parts of Europe, before the Ja 
War, whom Homer nevertheleſs recounts 2. 
mong the Nations fighting under the Banner 
of Troy, Theſe came not rc: beyond Hear 
Auxiliaries to Priam, he having received m 
manner of Aſſiſtance from the European Side: 
and mult therefore have paſſed the Sea, ant 
ſettled in Aſia ſome conſiderable time befor: WW 
the Beginning of the War. The moſt diſtin 
guiſhed of them were the wandering PEL as; 
the great Planters of Greece i, Italy t, and th 
Trojan Coaſt. I 
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Ir wou'p be endleſs to relate their ſe- Se. 12. 
yeral Settlements up and down thoſe Countries, WWW. 


and their Expulſions from them: It is ſuffi- 
cient we know in general, that they were a 
great and populous Nation: “ Among their 
« other Eſtabliſhments, ſays an ancient Hi- 
« ſtorian, the Pelaſgr: were poſſeſſed of the 
<« whole Sea-Coalt of Ini, with the neigh- 
« bouriag {/ſ/ands: But being exccedingly given 
to change of Place, and a ſudden Relin- 
e quiſhment of their former Seats, they both 
« increaſed in an extraordinary manner, and 
« were as quickly brought low :” The chief 
Blow was given them by the Eclians and Ionians, 
at their Arrival in Aa; who took their Towns, 
drove them from their delicious Fields, and 
forced thoſe that eicaped the Sword, to take 
ſhelter in the higher Country. 

SUcu Commottons are apt to appear ſome- 
thing ſtrange to us now; but very unreaſon- 
ably, when we conſider how many Ewurofean 
Families are at this day quitting their paternal 
Habitations, and croſſing no narrow Arm of 
the Sea, to a plentiful Land, like the ancient 
Greeks ; but traverſing the Ocean in queſt of 
:ncultivated Grounds, and running to another 
World in hopes of bettering their Condition. 
This Reflection may ſtop our Wonder: And 
wher: we think of all theſe Removes and in- 
terchangeable Seceſlions of Tribes and Nations, 
we ſhall not be ſurprized to hear it affirmed 

X 2 by 
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Sect.12, by a Man ſo well verſed in the ancient State 
of things as Strabo, © That about the time of 


« the Trojan War, both Greeks and Barba. 
« riians, as if ſeized with ſome wandering 
« Spirit, or acted by a reſtleſs Impulſe, . 
ce ſerted their native Seats, and marched in 
* multitudes to invade the Poſſeſione of their 
« Neighbours.” : 

Ir was by this mixture of Tribes, and 
Permutation of Places of Abode, that the Coaſt 
of the Leſſer Afia was in a manner naturalized 
to the Greeks before the War of Troy. Their 
Neighbours the Thracians had often ſettled in 
it; and the wandering Pelaſgi, the Leleges, and 
the Caucones, when driven from the Shore, 
had even carried into the upper parts of the 
Country, ſome Tincture of the Grecian Lan- 
guage, and Knowledge of the Inhabitants of 
their Mother-ſoil. Add to this, what has been 
already proved, and which renders all other 
Arguments needleſs, that the Trgan Coaſt was 
peopled by Cretans under Sarpedon, or the 
ancient Teucer " ; and that Troy itſelf was a 
Grecian City built by Laomedon, and governed 
by Capys, Tros, and Ius his Deſcendants. 

Tur Language therefore ſpoken in Troy 
muſt have been a Mixture of the Thractan, 
Aramean, and Greek ; 1o that it is not impoſſi- 
ble but the People might make ſhift to 1. 
denſtand each other. The Phrygians, an inland 

Tribe, 

See Page 20. | 


8 
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Tribe, were not underſtood by the People of Sect. 12. 
Troy *; the Carians, Inhabitants of the Eaſt, WWW 
were likewiſe gay3AaryovoNOL of @ barbarous 

Speech *, and the Auxiliaries from the ſeveral 
Countries had 


"AXan N aAAwr TAQESN WIAUGTEPEDY &y- 
pwr wy ; 


But the Greeks and Trojans, originally from the 
ſame Country, ſeem to have ſtood in no need 
| of an Interpreter to go between them. Pa- 
| ris therefore might be capable to court a Gre- 
cian Dame in an intelligible Stile; or, if it 
x ſhould be maliciouſly ſaid, that is may be 
done without much Language, Homer him- 
def without much difficulty might learn from 
the Deſcendants of the Jan and Lycian Fa- 


n 5 
1 milies, the mighty Deeds of their warliſte Pro- 
5 genitors. 
as 1 
111 will appear ſtill the more probable, 
? if we conſider that few of the Genealogies 
d of the Trojan or Dardan Chiefs reach above 
three or four Generations: So far they can 
uf X 3 trace 
eee I" tht walijp, avon xAvis, firmu atvesss 
mn, Os 7475 OPTIIHE £UT e and e. f 
li- o “ TMETEPIIN, zul HMETEPHN cd J fig 
.n- TPNOE 5 weep vs Jeogds 70 pr, ij q Sane? 15 
F Zunghy aid" h-, eine aps ies Au. f 
N NY Ju . TANEEHN Y 223 YMETEPHN v 61: 1 
be, Says Venus to Anchiſes, when ſhe appears to him alone upon q | 
Mount Ida, and perſonates a Phrygian Girl wandered from 1 
home, o TH. dg A®OPOALTHY, | | 
* Tres. N. AHA. B. k 
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gect. 12. trace their Deſcent, and no farther. A great 
proof of the late propling the Country. Any 


of the Races that go higher, run into Mytho- 
logy, and derive their Pedigree from Heaven; 
that is, they are the Offspring of ſome ſtroling 
Man, or ſtroling God, who came into their 
Country three or four Generations ago, (they 
cannot tell from whence) and left them be- 
hind bim, as his Poſterity. 

IT was a common Phraſe among the 
Ancients, when they addreſſed a Man who, 
Appearance and Converſation beſpoke him to 
be of a noble Family, That he wwas not fþrun; 
from the Rock, nor dropt from an aged Oak: 
Upon this Suppoſition, when they found them- 
ſelves at a loſs for a fly Father as the 
Stock of their Race, they took care to give 
themſelves ſuch an Original as they were ſure 
would never try to diſprove their Claim. 
But this very Went ſhews a recent Settle- 
ment; and a mixture of Strangers lately com: 
into the Country, who muſt either impoſe 
new Names upon things, or pronounce the 
old with the Accent and Tone peculiar to the 
Genius of their native Tongue. In any caſe, 
Homer's Writings muſt have felt the ſoften- 
ing Influence, and been exempted from that 
Harſhneſs and Diſſonancy, which a number of 


foreign Names unavoidably introduce into n. 


rative Pop. 


Tuker 


C: 
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Tusk are beautiful Circumſtances in the Sect. 12. 
Poetic Deſtiny of our Bard: and it might WWW 
give great diſtaite, if a Compoſition was de- 
prived of the Graces that attend them. For is 
it not here as in Life? That we too frequent- 
ly overlook our Enjoyments, and are ignorant 
of their real Value, until fome cruel Accident 
match them from us, and make us ſenſible 
of their Worth by their Aojence, But Ho- 
mer's Good- fortune, almoſt in every Circum- 
ſtance of his Fate, makes him, methinks, ap- 
| pear like ſome exgur/ite Statue, the Work of 
bis Country, and placed with Judgment in a 
well-regulated Garden: There, Pieces perhaps 
of ordinary Workmanthip grace this or the 
other Parterre ; but all the Openings termi- 
; nate upon this faverrite Figure, and at every 
different Turn you diſcover a new Beauty, and 
think it more graceful than before. 

YET among all theſe there is generally a 
: chief point of vice; ſome advantageous Stand, 
which gives the ſweeteſt Attitude, and moſt 
amiable appearance of the Figure. This, My 
Lord, is ſtill before us: It may open upon 
us at the next Turn, and has perhaps been 
f luckily reſerved for the 4% Look, that we 
may retire full of the Ita, and with a higher 
e W Taſte of the Beauty of the Original. 

THE GREAT Good-fortune that attended 

* Homer, I take to have been what we may 
call the material Part of his Subject.“ It 
X 4 was 
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% was a prodigious Rendezvous of the hy. 
© veſt Inhabitants, and Sons of the nobleſ 
Families of a free Country, wide and war— 
« like; and engaged in a violent ſtruggle 9 
“ Paſſions and Arms, with another of more 
* effeminate Manners. The Effect was, that 
eit afforded him cal, Hiſtoric Characters for 
«© his Mop.“ 

To ſet this matter in a juſt Light, and 
thew the extent of its Influence, we nee 
make but this Reflection; © That ſuch an 

« Aſſembly of the Chiefs of two great Na. 
* tions, diſplaying their Virtues and Vice 
<* upon the greateſt and moſt intereſting Sub. 
e jects, muſt include the prime Characters 0 
«© MANKIND; and of conſequence preſent 
* a Poet with the moſt genuine and faire} 
% Materials that can beautify a human Com- 
* poſition,” 

LET us remember what it is that give 
us ſuch perpetual Pleaſure in reading the Jil 
That makes us ſtart at the Turns in the Speeches 
and fills us with Anxiety and Wonder, |: 
is not the beautiful Deſcriptions of Places, nor 
even the Rage and Ardour of the Battle, 
But thoſe high ftrokes of Character that every 
where occur, and are conſtantly preſenting 
us with new Sentiments of the human Heart, 
ſuch as we expect, and from our own Expe- 
rience feel to be frue. Theſe can never mis 


their Aim: They at once charm the Fancy 
With 
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with Images, and fill the Underſtanding with Sect. 12. 
i W Reflection: They intereſt every thing that is WWW 
— human about us, and go near to agitate us 
j with the fame Paſſions as we ſee repreſented 
e in the moving Story. 
ii Tus Reflection will bear to be turned on 
every ſide, and dreads no Search be it ever ſo 
ſevere. In the choice we make of any Mea- 
jure in the conduct of our Buſineſs or Plea- 
ſures, we examine its Juſtneſs and Expediency, 
not only by conſidering what good end it 
ſerves; but likewiſe, what [nconvemences are 
Xt: avoided, what Pains or Trouble ſpared, or what 
b. Miſcarriages prevented, to which another Me- 
0) thid might be liable. Take Homer's Subject 
ent in the ſame Light, and it will appear with a 
re WF Pre-eminency hardly to be expreſſed. Such 4 
m- Convention of Princes, from different Countries 
and Soils, but all ſpeaking the ſame Language, 
wre; furniſhed him with great Materials, and hin- 
ie dered him from attempting an Iipaſſibility; 
he, © 1 mean the feigning or forming new ima- 
8 © ginary Characters, without Originals from 
no „which he might copy them.” The flou- 
tle, riching Condition of Greece at that time; the 
very great number of Principalities, free Cities, and 
ting Lrowing Republicks, ſent forth an Aſſembly 
cart, of Heroes, the World could hardly match ever 
xpe- ſince. The Grecians themſelves confeſſed, that 
mib *their Country, when much more poliſhed and 
ancy improved, had never produced ſo many free 
wih natural 
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gect. 12. natural Characters, not tainted with Politick, 
not moulded by Laws, nor effeminated with 


Pleaſures; and for that reaſon, half-derfied thoie 
very Perſons, whom they knew at the fame 
time to be but the Sons Men. y 

H1s Subject therefore, ſaved him from ., 
deſperate Enterprize ; and prevented him from 
falling into thoſe Errors and Abſurdities which 
deprive many a lively Poet of his Reputation, 
To it he owed the Statelineſs and Dignity with 
which Idomeneus the Cretan King appears on 
all occaſions. To zt he owed the beautiful and 
unwarlike Nzreus, the faithleſs Pandarus, and 
the amiable humane Patroclus. And abo 
all the reſt, ro this he was indebted for the 
noble CoNx TRASH of Charad&ers that adorn 
his Poems. There we ſee the ancient N, 
mild, and calm, and talkative, oppoſed to the 
young fiery Theſſaliaj, the intractable Achi!/:: 
The too indulgent Priam ſtands by the pru- 
dent Polydamas, and the wile Antenvr : Th 
Hardineſs of the noble Hector, and Decbau— 
chery of the luxurious Paris, ſerve but to ii 
luſtrate one another, and come all originally 
from the ſame Fountain. 

THz Detail of this part of his Happineb 
would prove tedious in any other Hand that 
his own : But there are two remarkable Circum- 
ſtances in Homer's Writings, which have bee! 
generally look'd upon as Strokes of Art, when 
I am apt to think the Nature and Situatio 


it is in a different manner. 
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of his Subject bore a conſiderable Sway, It Se&.12. 
has been obſerv'd to his Honour, That the WWW 


Characters of his Heroes, tho' of the ſame 
« þjnd, and excelling in one and the fame 
« thing, are yet all diverſified, and mark'd 
with ſome Peculiarities which diſtinguiſh 
« them, and make a Separation.” Thus, for 
inſtance, both callers and Ajax, Diomedes and 
Hedtor, Ulyſſes and Merion, are all brave; but 
Achilles is fierce 
and impetuous, zax ſteady and firm, Dio- 
medes gallant and open, Uly//es cautious and 
bold; and both Agamemnon and Hector are 
mark d with that princely Courage which be- 
comes the GENERALS cf two great Nations. 
This, My Lord, I hardly think could ever have 
been ſeigned; it was Truth and Nature alone 
that could form thoſe Differences, ſo real and 
pet ſo delicate, and afterwards offer them to a 
Repre ſentation. 

To DpESRIBE ſo many Men; to point 
zut their Manners; to paint their Perſons, 
Klate their Adventures, and make a long Re- 
tal of their Families, ſeems to be beyond 
pe Power of Fiction. The meting or feign- 
Faculty, be it ever ſo rich and inventive, 
ier an Effort or two, recoils upon itſelt ; 
pd if it finds no ſtore of Originals 17277, 
Ather falls a repeating the ſame Characters 
Mith a tedious uniformity, or contrives 54 
Mes, that glare and make a Show, but by 
: ſome 
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Se&.12. ſome wry Feature certainly betray their Un. 
\WYV likenels to Truth. | 

HOMER has kept true even to the For- 
tunes and Eſtates of his Heroes : Agamemny: 
and Achilles were the two richeſt Men in 
Greece: The firſt, by reaſon of his large Do- 
minions and the Sovereignty of the Iſles 2 
And accordingly we find him lending ſixty 
Ships to the Arcadians, and inland People , 
and promiſing many Towns and Lands in 
Dow'ry with his Daughter. The other, Achil. 
les, was Lord of the rich Thefſalian Plains, 
early famed all over Greece, for Wealth and 
Horſemanſhip a. He had likewiſe taken and 
plunder'd three and twenty Towns lying round 
Troy, and was enriched by his Share in the 
Spoil, We are not therefore furprized at the 
Treaſure he throws away with ſuch Profuſion 
at the Funerals of Patroclus ; nor to find him 
renowned for his Horſes and Chariot-racing, 
beyond the reſt of the Greeks. He was (6 
remarkable for it, that when Ulyſſes meets hi g 
Shade in the infernal Regions, the firſt Cir- 
cumſtance which occurs to him is, That nin b 
alas! he was there, AEAALMENOT 1nnoct 
xann, wnmindful of his Horſes and Chi- 4. 
valry. 


Tur 
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THE Second thing which has been look'd Sect. 12. 
upon as a noble Proof of his Judgment, is the 
Period of Time he has choſen for the Beginning 
of his Poem. He has not, they ſay, ſet out 
with the rt Campaign; nor attempted to de- 
duce the Trojan Story from the miraculous 
Birth of Helen Þ, or her Brothers: He has 
confined himſelf to the 44ſt Year of the War, 
and by that means filled his Poem with Hftory 
and Action. 

Bu T here too, he was happy in his Subject, 
which directed him of its own accord to make 
the Choice, There were zo diſtin Periods 
in the War. The firſt was long and tedious, 
while Achilles and his Myrmidons were fight- 
ing on the fide of the Greeks, and ravaging the 
Country around Troy. During all that time, 
the Trgjans kept within their Walls, and durſt 
| not meet this dreaded Warrior in the open 
Field : So that there was but little to be de- 
ſeribed, except theſe Excurſions to pillage, which 
ue occaſionally inſerted in the Dialogues of 
che Had. 

Bu T the ſecond Period was ſhort and full of 
Action: For no ſooner was the diſobliged in- 
aged Hero retired to his Ship, and had with- 
dawn his Troops, than the Face of the War 
was wholly changed : The Greeks were now no 
longer ſupported by his tremendous Arm; and 
* the 


Nee reditum Diamedis ab interitu Melua 21s 
Nec gemino bellum Trijanum crditur ob 594. 5 
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Sect. 12. the Trojans ventured to quit their Town, an 
ce the Enemy. Battles, and Truces, and Per. 
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juries, enſued : Fear, and Terror, and Deſpair 
took their turns in the Camps, and filled even 
anxious Hour with Paſſion and Amazemen 
The WRAT H of the Hero was the Spring dt 
all this Miſery ; and therefore a happy Them 
for an Epic or Narrative Poct. 

IT was so, in many reſpe&ts. The Wrati 
of Achilles was in reality the Hinge of the Ila, 
and that upon which the whole of the gre: 
Tranſaction turned. The Time of Action; th 
Deſigns of the Leaders; the Diſpoſition ard 
Temper of the Armies, all depended upon it, an 
were directed by it. This made it a kind 
Rule for the Conduct and Diſpoſition of H 
Poem: and if he kept it in his Eye, (as we «i 
he has certainly done) it would naturally lay ou 
his general Plan, and influence the Proportion 1 
of the ſubſervient Parts. It has beſides, the pt 
culiar Excellency of ſhewing and exercii g 

In: 
N 70 
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more Paſſions, and of more oppoſite Nature 
than any other Period of the War. It w 
raiſed by Love and Ambition, inflamed ! 
Pride, ſoftened by Friendſhip, kept up“ 
Glory and conſcious Virtue, and only vanquil 
ed by a ſuperior Paſſion, Revenge. 

MANY oTHER Parts, and Epiſodes, it 
may ſay ſo, of the Grecian Expedition, furniſi 


Materials for Epic Poems. Demodecus ſung Mon 
AMBUSH of the Tryan Horſe; Phemius, ix a 
Ri EN 
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RETURN of the Greeks with Agamemnon; Sect. 12. 


MW and the LITTLE IL IAP (a Poem fo called) con- 


air | tained both thoſe Subjects, and the occaſional 
ver Adventures that had followed upon the War; 
ent the adjudging the Arms of Achilles, — Phi- 
(WW Hetes, Neoptolemus, Sinon, with ſome 
others e. But it is worth our notice, what 

judgment the Father of Criticiſm has paſſed 
rat upon theſe Pieces: He ſays, That whereas 
r © the [rad and Odyſſey could furniſh but two, 
re © or at moſt but four, regular and entire 
thn Actions, the Little Thad could afford double 


a8 © the number; ſo that you might compoſe 
, and . eight different Poems of the Materials it 
10 0 © contained:” So ſimple and connected a Sub- 


F ject was the Wrath of Achilles, and the Wan- 
c (8 dering of Ulyſſes / 
yu IT was, at the fame time, not only rich in 
ro Alion, but in ſuch Action as is capable of being 
F deſcribed, and admits of a Recital. When a 
great Town is taken {word in hand, the Car- 
nage and Fury exerciſed in it can hardly be 
told: That horrid Face of Mitery is, in the 
Wreal meaning of the Phraſe, beyond Expreſſion : 
WT The Intenſeneſs of the Ill zranſcends all Lan- 
quuß guage, and mocks the Words we uſe in the 
Deſcription. Much leſs can we collect from 
every 
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Sect. 12. every quarter, the various Scenes of Woe, and 
WYV repreſent them Yogether. But the Action that 

has fallen to the ſhare of our Poet, is gene- 
rally of ſuch a nature as to give play to the 

Imagination: We can follow it ſtep by ſtep, I! 
obſerve its Progreſs, and loſe but little of the {Wc 
whole, We can accompany Diomedes and IF 
Ulyſſes in every Motion of their nocturnal Ex- We 
pedition d; and can walk up and down the Wt 
Grecian Camp, and viſit the Watch, with {Wo 
Agamemnon and Neſtor, as if preſent upon the {Wt 
Place e. / 

IT 1s TRUE, we cannot comprehend the i 

Shock of a general Engagement, nor deſcribe W * 
what is doing in all the Parts of a Battle: 
But the ancient manner of fighting made 1 
compenſation for this to the Poet. Their Bat- 
tles were, for the moſt part, ſo many Dach 
or ſingle Combats of Chief againſt Chief, and 
Man againſt Man: Hardly was there a ra. 
dom Blow given, or a Javelin let fly, without 
being aimed at a particular Perſon, The War 
riors had time to know one another, and to j 


throw Reproaches and Threats, as well a 
Spears, at their inſulting Adverſary. This man. 
ner of fighting is finely fitted for Deſcription; 
and tho we cannot be in all parts at once, 0 

We 
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| we can attend upon any ſingle Hero, hear himSe&.12. 4148” 
© WW threatning, and view him performing, in the if Jill i 
age of the Field. i | 1 
e I s40ULD tranſcribe a great part of his 61 
„Poems, if I intended to point out every parti- N 
c MW cular Advantage which Homer reap'd from this f 4118 
d {Wbotpy Change. But there is one famous Doubt \ 1 
- concerning his Works, which deſerves our At- 6 i | 
detention. It is pleaſant to obſerve how ſeri- | 
th MWouſly the Ancients propoſe it, and it cannot ql 


be diſagreeable to find his Subje affording an 
Anſwer. 

he Tux ſeem inclin'd to believe © that the | | 
be Principles of all the Sciences are to be 141 
le: © found in his Works: No Species or Kind . 
3 of Writing for which he has not ſet an 1 
at- Example; nor almoſt any Art, whoſe Pre- 
eh „cepts may not be deduced from his Poe- 
and fry.” They went further, and enter'd in- 
-a Detail of his Knowledge. General Aſ- 
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out krtions did not content them; but ſuch wiſe g | | 
Var- len as Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſean, and the . 1 
f deenious Plutarch, thought themſelves ju- q b J. 

1 x ciouſly employed, in collecting the ſeveral 11 

nan N Nranches, and ſetting them together. They have E 

ion; Tel to ſhew, that Poetry i in all its Forms, | { I | 
ve gedy, Comedy, Ode, and Epitaph, are in- — 1 
we Auded in his Works: That Oratory, Politicks, 1 

Qeconomy, and War, are bound to acknow- | | 1 

kin him as their Maſter. The /a/t we ſhould | | ue 

Nc! ſo much wonder at, ſince the great Mace- ; it 1 

41. | Y donan T 1 | 
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Se.12.dontan Conqueror, among other Honours dore 
co his Works, profeſſed himſelf his Scholar in 


this Kingly Science: But ſome went ſtill further 
and found the greateſt Secrets of Nature, and 


hidden Myſteries of the Univerſe, revealed ct 


ſhadowed out by this wonderful Poet. Hardly 
a depth in Aſtronomy, ,or latent Principle in 
Heaven or Earth, which they have not Ci. 
cover'd him to be acquainted with, and to hare 
hinted at its Powers in ſome Alluſion or M. 
taphor. 

TuESEH are indeed very ſtrange Afertions; 


and it ſeems ſtranger ſtill, that the er! 


Reaſoners in the World, the Men leaſt ob 
noxious to Illuſion or poetic Enthuſiaſm, 
ſhould adopt and defend them. The fame 
Antiſthenes had begun a Treatiſe to prove 7 7 
u AOZ!!, Ta  AAHOEIA fpnlat TR NOMNTN; 
That ther oet ſpoke ſometimes according to RU TU. 
and ſometimes according to Appearance : But nt 
living to finiſh it, no leſs a Man than Z xe 
the Parent of the Sic Philgſoply, took up the 
Deſign : He ſhewed, that Homer no when 
contradicted himſelf, pointed out the laten 
Meaning of his Allegories, and the natura 
Senſe in which they were to be taken f. Tix 
learned C RATES Mallotes, contemporary witl 
Ariftarchus, and Panetius's Maſter, took a ſte 


ſtill beyond them: He thought it not enough, 


that what Homer himſelf had touched up 
ſhould 


f Atap. Xevory. iis FOMHPON: 


ay 
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actually applied his Fypotheſes to the Phenomena WWNI 
of things, and, by their aſſiſtance, endeavoured 
to ſolve thoſe Difficulties in natural Philoſophy, 
which had not been directly explained by the 
Poet 8. 


THEY D1D indeed imagine, that there was 


And being ſtruck with what they joww, they 
cave into the common weakneſs of Mankind, 
and made large Allowances for what they ſao 
nn. They came at laſt to perſuade themſelves, 


2 thata Mind ſo vaſt cou'd not belong to a Man; 
„e chat fo much Knowledge cou'd only flow from 
2 a beaventy Source; and: having once firmly ſet- 
& tled his ApoTHEOSIS® in their own Minds, 
* they wanted next, that every thing about him 
net ſhould appear ſupernatural and divine. The 
8 Uncertainty about the Place of his Birth, they 
1. improved into a celiſtial Lineage; and becauſe 
her! bey knew not the name of his Father, they 
* called him the Son of Apollh. 

r 


1 | APPTION the celebrated Grammarian 
ad avrites, © That the Herb Cynocephale, the Egy- 


| CC 


\ fo ptian O/zrites, has a miraculous Virtue : that 
ou. 'f 15 a ſovereign Remedy againſt Witchcraft, 
vpn and commands the 7nfernal Powers: that 
I 9 x cc ! 
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nothing in the World but what he underſtood : | 


thould be demonſtrated to be true; but he Sect. 12. 4 
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Sect.12. © the Perſon who digs for it, immediately 
dies; but that he himſelf having procured 
ce it from another, had charm'd up the Shades, 
and enquir'd into Homer's Country and Pa- 
* rentage: That he had received an Anſwer, 
© but durſt never publiſh what he had learn'd 
© upon that Subject i,” To ſuch Extrava- 
gancies does fond Opinion lead us! It was not 
impoſſible, among the Ancients, to improve a 
common Accident into a ground of Admira- 
tion; and the loweſt Circumſtance in Lite, into 
a Proof of their imaginary Divinity k. 

Bur, the plain Account, which Homer's 
Subject makes of theſe ſuſpected Sciences, is 
this: NATURE includes them all: Her Pri 
portions are juſt and invariable : Whoever 
paints her true, or any part of her that is full 
of Action; and applies that Action to Time, 
Places, Perſons, and their $:gns, will include 
theſe Proportions, and their Meaſures, without 
intending it, almoſt without knowing it, but 
never without ſome Perception of their Pro- 
priety and Truth, 

IT wovu'p be ridiculous to imagine, that 
Homer firſt learned the Sciences and their Rules 
abſtrattedly; that then he applied them to pro- 
per Objecis, and theſe again to the Subject ot 
his Work: That by this means he had con- 
verted the Principles of all the Sciences, natural 


and moral, into human or divine Perſons, and 
then 


| Plinii Hiſt. Nat. Lib. XXX. 5 2. 
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then wrought them into the under-parts of his Sect. 12. 
Poem. This is beginning at the wrong end; 


and however proper the Method may be, or 
rather neceſſary in Philoſophy, it wou'd ſpoil all 
in the hands of the My/es. 

HOMER took his Plan from Nature : He 
has followed her cloſely in every ſtep: He 
has related Actions and Paſſions of every kind: 
He has painted Places, Perſons, Animals, and 
Seaſons, with their proper Marks and Qualities. 
He has done this with a conſtant view to the 
Effecis which theſe things produce; both as they 
{trike upon the human Mind, and do good or 
ill in human Affairs l. By this means he gives 
us back our own Sentiments on every Accident 


in Life, and paints the Impreſſions we receive 
from the other Parts of the Univerſe. He be- 


comes an allowed Maſter in Morals m, and is 
df ſuſpected 
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Sect. 12. ſuſpected of Myſtery and hidden Meanings in 
V= the ſeveral Branches of natural Knowledge. 
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IT 1s, I think, generally allowed, that 
Poct's Plan is much wider than an Hiſtorian's 
The Writer of Hiſtory repreſents but one fing]: 
Portion of Nature; and for the molt part, only 
that ſide of it which is connected with Politicks 
and Government : But the Poet, tho' confin'd 
to a ſingle Action, takes Mankind for his Ru; 
in the Execution. He has an Univer/al Ila 
for his Model, all the Paſſions to fill the Un- 
der-parts, and the whole Train of Accidents 
and Adventures in War, Dangers, and Death, 
to make out his Narration, He takes them 
originally from real Lite and a fingle Part; but 
he is not tied down to the Circumſtances of 
the Fact. The Image turns genera! in his 
hands; and the more his Subjef is varied, the 
richer and truer will be his [mzation. 

Tre VTIL or FATE is of ſuch ſurpriſing 
Virtue, that it magnifies the Objects which i 
covers: It ſhows them in a grander Light, and 


— FE 1 _ 


invites the Eye to contemplate them more e- 
gerly than if they were open and undiſguiled. t 
To Vulgar Eyes it is dark and impenetrable, 1 
while it ſpeaks plainly to the Wiſe, yet ſome- f. 


times amends is made even where it hides; fo ti 
if you ſee not the real Object, it preſents 5 A 
with ſome Species or Appearance in its ſtead We P. 
which, tho' not fo inſtructive, is perhaps as en-. D 


tertaining as the Reality, Homer came ine ll 
3 the 
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the World at a proper diſtance of Time, after Sect. 12. 70 
the Expedition which he ſung ; not too near WWW „ 


e ſiaſm, and render Ornaments ridiculous; but | wlll 
y when the Circumſtances of the Story had ſuffi- W341 
C cient time to rien into Fable, or at leaſt be 140 
d ſuſceptible of it, from a ſkilful hand. (W100 
1 His Manner of writing muſt therefore be Bly 
ea taken into the Account, A Metaphor is a gene- | 14 
- Pattern, which may be applied to many Gant; 
nts Particulars: It 1s ſuſceptible of an infinite num- tt | 
th, ber of Meanings; and reaches far, becauſe of its | | 
m Ambiguity. It leads, as we found before, even it 
but to Madneſs ; and wantonly ranges the Corners I! 
of the World for Compariſons to fit its fancied ff 
hi Properties. This way of treating a Subject 1 k 
tne WW muſt render it ſtill more general, and when 1 4 
joined with the Turk of Deſcription, will WIR th 
ing account for the MysTER1Es in Homer's Wri- [ | {! | 
1 i & tings. | f | Þ | 
and BuT how wonderful a thing is it to be Fj 0 
er. able to in theſe Extremes? To ſpeak in "it 
ited, the /mple/? and moſt comprebenſive manner: 14 | j! | 
able, To ſoar ſo high, and ſtoop ſo low, as to ö 1 | 
me · follow Nature minutely, and at the fame time ($43! 
fe till the Images with Expreſſion and Majeſty. 117 
you And yet the greateſt Objections againſt our I 
ſtead Poet, ariſe from the 700 great Truth of his | 
s en. Deſcriptions; and from his repreſenting his 1 
ino ſeroes in thoſe natural Lights which we think 1 
te Y 4 below 


it, when naked Truth, and the ſevere Appear- 
ance of known Facts, might quaſh Enthu- 
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Scct. 12 below the Politeneſs of our Manners. They 
have been frequently anſwered ; and here, 


their very Foundation turns out to the Ho- 
nour of the Poet, and proves the grand Orna- 
ment of his Performance. 

IT couLD, in reality, enter into no Man's 
mind, to have given ſuch an Epithet, for 
example to a Prince, as no Araoe0Z MENE 
AAor, The loud-waic'd Menclaus ; had not the 
Exigences of War rendered this a very emi- 
nent and uſeful Quality, Before the Inven- 
tion of Trumpets or Drums, the Leaders of 
Armies were often at a loſs how to make 
a general Sun,; eſpecially by night, or in 
thick weather, when a viſible Sign could be 
of no ſervice. In the famous Scythian Ex- 
pedition, undertaken long after Homer's time, 
by Darius the Father of Xerxes, we find a 
Man of ſtrong Lungs the moſt neceſſary Per. 
ſon in the Camp. This Epithet then was 
taken from the real fate of things: And in- 
deed it ſeems impoſſible, that either the Poets 
Deſcriptions, or the Actions deſcribed, ſhould 
be ſo different, and yet fo true, had he fol. 
lowed any other Guide. 

T Hs particular Circumſtances of the ſeve- 
ral Encounters could never have been /o v. 
rioufly imagined in the road of Fiction only: 
Neither the ſingle Combat between Menelaw 
and Paris, nor that between Aiax and He- 


tor, where every thing is managed in a ver) 
I different 
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different manner, and 
Probability in both. 
of the Grecian Hero to Jupiter, —the ſhiver- 
ing of his Sword, — the Fury he feels at the 
Diſappointment, —and break ing the Lace that 
bound on the Helmet of the effeminate Tro- 
jan, are delicate Circumſtances, and nicely 
adapted to the Temper of the Warriors, and 
Inequality of the Match. In the other, where 
the Heroes were more upon the level, and 
without per/onal Enmity, how exactly do things 
fall out in proportion to this Equality ? The 
Gallantry of Heclor,. — the Bluntneſs of Ajax, 
the Effects of their Spears, — and their 
betaking themſelves to ſuch rough Weapons as 
bond rous Stones, are agreeable to the Strength 
of the Combatants, and the manner of fight- 
ing then in uſe. 


I am not in hazard, with your Lord/b1p, 


of being underſtood as if I afferted, that Ho- 


mer's Accounts of Facts, even excluding his 
Allegories, are /iterally true: That, for ex- 
ample, the Lot of Ajax ſprung firſt out of 
the Uyn, juſt as the Greeks themſelves could 
have wiſhed ; or that He&or's Spear pierced 
exactly thro' / of the ſeven Folds of his 
maſſy Shield, and ſtuck in the %%. This 
would lead into a peeviſh Diſquiſition of the 
Truth of Circumſtances which Poetry will 
never bear, and is againſt its Laws: It is 


ſufficient, 


329 


yet with the higheſt Sect. 12. 
In the firſt, the Prayer WWW 
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Sect. 12. ſuthcient, if the Groſs of the Hiſtory and chief 
characters are true. 


AND HERE we find the Poet copying N.. 
ture ſo cloſe, as to connect the Manners of 
his Heroes with the Make and Caft of their 
Perjons. Their Stature and Aſpect is conſtant. 
ly ſuited to their Temper and Diſpoſition. 
His Poem is like the firſt View we take of 
an unknown Face, which prejudices in its 
favour, or creates a Diſlike : In the fame 
manner, we no ſooner ſee the Form of a 
Man delineated by Homer, than we expect from 
him ſuch Paſſians and Manners, and ſuch 2 
kind of Conduct, as we find aſcribed to him 
in the Poem. Uly/ſjess Picture is almoſt in- 
imitable wherever he mentions him » : But it 
cannot be juſter than his Hera/d's, the truſty 
Eurybates. This ancient Perſon ſerved as a 
Counſellor to the Prince of Ithaca; he ac- 
companied him to the Siege of Troy, and 
held the chief place in his Confidence and 


Eſteem: His round compatted Shoulders, his 


fiearthy Face, and bart curling Hair, promile 


that kind of Perception, and Aptneſs for Toi 


and Buſineſs, which is neceſſary in a {econd 


who knows how to refign his Paſſions and 
Appetites to thoſe of his Maſter 9. 
Tur 


u Sce "144d [. line 192, and compare it with 'OJys- 7: 
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ef Tae Characters of many other Perſons in Sect. 12. 

| Hhmer are ſo beautiful, that it wou'd be worth WWW 
;- WW while to collect the Accounts we have of their 
of WW Lives and Fortunes from other Writers, and 
ic compare them with the Poets: But theſe hi- 
t- ſtorical Scraps are very imperfect, and often 
n. contradictory to one another. For after all 
of HoMER is the beſt Hiftorian® : And it is to 
Its be preſumed, that the faint Tradition concern- 
ne ing the Adventures of theſe Heroes, was rather 
4 ingrafted upon the Characters they bear in his 
m Poetry, than that they aroſe from a nearer 
1 W Acquaintance with them, or better Opportu- 
im nities to hear of them, than were enjoyed by 
in- the Poet. The prettieſt thing of this kind 
it is a fanciful Piece of the elegant Phiigſtratus, 
ſty which he calls his Heroics. His Favourite a- 
= mong them all, is the unfortunate Palamedes, 
aC- whom he endeavours to raiſe upon the Ruins 


ind WW of Ulyes ; and ſpeaks much of the Injuſtice 
and done him in the [:ad. 
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| 

| Set.12, PHILOSTRATUS manages the Cauſe of 
lh his neglected Hero, with the Humanity and 
Good- nature which is remarkable thro' all his 
Writings. He mixes every where high Praiſes of 
Homer, and, in order to excuſe him, contrives 
a ſtrange enthuſiaſtick Story of an Agreement 
or Compact between him and the Ghoſt of 
Ulyſſes. He ſuppoſes it impoſſible for any Per- 
ſon to have come at the knowledge of ſo 
many Particulars concerning the Trojan War 
in a natural way, and therefore feigns that 
Homer conjured up Ulyſſes's Ghoſt, who . 
vealed them to him, upon this condition; 
© That the Poet would palliate his Faults, 
e and raiſe his Character in his Writings, by 
« giving him the Honour of the Actions of 

e Palamedes.” 
Bu r a later Author “, nds and grave, 
5 and a great Enemy to the Grecian Superſtition, 
1 has put the matter upon a different foot: He 
5 affirms, © that it was Palamedes who rote 
* the Poem of the Tryan War; that Hr 
* mer had received it from Agamemnon's Po- 
1 « ſterity, and was bribed by them to omit 
1 te the Paſſages that did honour to the Author, 
„ ce or reflected upon their Parent. The Poet i 
* complied, and ſuppreſſed the Name of Pa- 
F * lamedes thro Envy, a Paſſion, ſays he, that 
1 te taints the greateſt Minds.” 
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Tris STORY, the only bad one I ever Sect. 12. 
read of our Poet, as it is told by Suidas, con- 


tradicts itſelf, and therefore requires no Re- 
futation. I wou'd only take occaſion from it 
to remark, That one of the greateſt Changes 
which Science has undergone, and one little 
obſerv d, firſt took birth when theſe Authors 
wrote. Philoſophy was putting on a new Face 
about the Age of Philoſtratus: It was be- 
ginning to forſake the natural Precepts of Liſe 
and Morals; to neglect that noble Connexion, 
which the firſt Maſters had eſtabliſhed, be- 
tween Phyfical Contemplations and this prime 
Science of Manners and Actions. A Connexion 
never to be overlook'd ; and which we have the 
Satisfaction to ſee revived *, ſince the Sciences 
have gained a new Luſtre; and by the happy 
Application of Geometry and Numbers, to the 
Appearances of Nature, have loſt that Un- 
certainty which was long their Reproach, and 
the Cauſe of their Decay. 

Bor inſtead of this, in Philiſtratus's Age, the 
Knowledge of Secrets was coming in vogue. Un- 
natural Virtues, and marvellous Feats, were af- 
fected by the vain-glorious Leaders of the ſeve- 
ral Sects: They found it eaſier to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by high Preten/ions, than by laborious 
Study, and a Conduct, unſhaken by the Frowns 

of 


See Philofſoph. Natur. Principia, Scholiumult. of Sir Iſaac New- 
ton. Chronology, Chap. 2. and 3, of the ſame Author. Cumberland 
de Legibus Nat. Characteriſt. Vol. II. Treat. V. Theodicts de Leib- 
nitz. Derham's Aſtro and Phyſico-Theohgy, and Woolaſton's Re: 
Sin of Nature delineated. © : 
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WY MV very was growing intenſe : Not only Virtus fel 
its Sting, but whatever belonged to Greatne{; 
of Mind, or had any relation to Freedom of 

1 Thought, was a ſuſpicious Quality: Learning 

| | in general fell under the diſpleaſure of tyran- 

nical Power; and the Superiority and Hirn- 
neſs which the Knowledge of Men and Thing; 
inſpires, grew dangerous amidſt a Croud ef 

Slaves. 

Sue a Preſſure upon the Minds of learned 
Men made them look out for uncommon Re- 
lief : Either they ſtretched the Powers of the 
human Mind to an impoſſible Pitch of Ir 
ſenſibility, which was the Revival of high 
Stoiciſm ; or they attempted to bring ney 
Supports from Heaven, when they could find 
no Reſource upon Earth: Some Reigns atter- 
wards, about the time of Suidas, when the 
Philoſophers came to be haraſſed likewiſe on 
another ſcore, they unanimouſly gave into 
this latter Folly : They were all agog after 
Miracles; and a general Affectation of a fu- 

rnatural Intercourſe between the Gods and 
| them, like a Phrenzy had ſeized the perſecuted 

; Sages. | 

1 IT 1s in this very Taſte that Philgſtratu 

11 relates the Story of Palamedes, in a Conver- 

ſation with a philoſophical Hermit, who had re- 

tired from the World, and lived in a Vineyard: 


He fays, that the young and amorous Proteſ- 
lars RE 
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aus uſed to appear to him once a week in a fa-Sect. 12. 
Rwvourite Walk, teach him ſome divine Secrets, and WWW 


8 then complain of the hard uſage that Palamedes, 
of and ſome of his Brother Heroes had received 
0 from the Grecian Bard. The whole Relation 
n. is extremely fanciful and amuſing, and adorned 
* with all the ſweet elegant Circumſtances which 
9 you might expect from a Philoſopher loved by 
of a Princeſs : But is not of weight to alter the 

received Opinion, © That Palamedes died be- 
ed « fore he had done any thing very con- 
* « ſiderable in the War; and that what he 
he « did, fell not within the buſy Period choſen 
u * by our Poet for his Subject.“ 
gh Tu E faint Accounts of the other Princes, 
ew and the wandering Reports concerning their 
nd Lives, are not worthy of greater Regard, | 
er- They are mentioned by the old Hiſtorians of n 
the Greece, whoſe Writings we have now loſt : I} | 
on But tho' they had eſcaped the hand of Time, "T4: [116 
nto we ſhould have reaped but little advantage : 15 f ll 
fer For Homer has obtained credit ſo far above Fo . 
ſu- them, even in reſpect of their Veracity, that 4 1 N 
and Strabo, who had ſtudied them carefully, de- I 
ited clares © he wou'd rather believe him and He- $112 

* fiod, and the Tragedians who have copied 1 


12 * their Herbic-Hiſtary, than follow Hellani- 


ver- | © cus, or Theopompus, or Cteſias, or even He- 
re- * rodotus him ſelf 1,” 
rd: Hts 
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Set.12. His Subject therefore ſtill comes upper. 
WWYV moſt, and appears with greater Excellency the 


more it is canvaſſed. It is this that diſtin. 
guiſhes him amidſt the poetic Tribe, and join- 
ed with his Language, Manners, and Reli- 
gion, has left him without a Rival. The great 
Difference between him and Virgil has been 
already pointed out in a lively elegant Eſſay 
upon the Life of our Poet: It comes originally 
from a hand already ſaid to be happy in paint- 
ing modern Life ; and who, at the ſame time, 
has taught Homer to ſpeak Engliſb incompa- 
rably better than any Language but his ot, 
It was his INvENT1oN that made him the F 
of Poets; whoſe Sources and Opportunities 
have been the principal Object of this Enquiry. 
Bur if your Lordſhip will indulge me in 
the Liberty taken by Juvenal's She-Critick u, l 
would further obſerve, that Virgil had been ac- 
cuſtomed to the Splendour of a Court, the 
Magnificence of a Palace, and the Grandeur of 
a Royal Equipage : Accordingly his Repreſen- 
tations of that Part of Lite, are more aug 
and ftately than Homer's. He has a greater Re- 
gard to Decency, and thoſe poliſhed Manners 
which render Men ſo much of a piece, and 
make them all reſemble one another in their 
Conduct and Behaviour. His Srate-deſigns and 
political Managements, are finely laid, and 
| | Cairied 
t Homer's Iliad, tranſlated by Mr. Pork. 
v Juvenal, Satyr. 6. 


and Writings of Howes. 


carried on much in the Spirit of a Courtier. Sect. 12. 
The Eternity of a Government, the Forms of WWW 
Magiſtrature, and Plan of Dominion (Ideas to 


which Homer was a Stranger) are familiar with 


the Roman Poet. But the Gyecian's Wiles 
are plain and natural; either Stratagems in 
War, or ſuch Deſigns in Peace as depend not 
upon forming a Party tor their execution. He 
excels in the ſimple inſtructive parts of Life; 
the Play of the Paſſions, the Proweſs of Bodies, 
and thoſe jingle Views of Perſons and Cha- 
raters, that ariſe from untaught, undiſguiſed 
Nature, 

Tay1s Difference appears no where more 
ſtrongly than in the CH of the Armies. The 
Characteriſtick of Homer's Hero is violent Pa. 
hm; his honoratus Achilles muſt be 


Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilts, acer : 
Paint him, fays Horace, 
Forward, and fierce, of unrelenting Wrath, 


Nay fo great was his Impotence of Mind, that 
when the young Antilochus brought him the 
diſmal News of Patroclus's Death, he was forced 
to hold the Hands of the diſtracted Hero, leſt 
he ſhould have attempted to cut his own Throat u. 

It 
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Sect. 1a. It is true, we are apt to make allwances ſo 
this Exceſs of Paſſion: We think of the ;| 
Uſage he met with: Our eye is turned upon 
his unbounded Cæurage and ſuperior Strength, 
and we are willing to bear with his baugh 
Spirit: But what ſhall we ſay to the Paixc: 
of the Grecian Powers, who was to thin! 
for them all, and lead their Armies ; thei 
Stay and Confidence, the ſtately Agamennm! 
How is he toſſed and agitated between Ange 
Love, and Dread of a Miſcarriage? He is not 
aſhamed to own his Paſſion for a Capti ve Maid 
in face of the whole Army: He tells then 
plainly “that he likes her much better tha 
his Lady, the beautiful Cytemngſira, of the 
prime Grecian Nobility,” He is beſide; 
now and then, a little covetous; and torturd 
with Fear to ſuch a degree, that his Teeth 
chatter, and his Knees ſtrike one againſt an. 
other ; He groans and weeps, and rends hi 
Hair; and is in fuch pitcous plight, that i 
we were not well aſſured of his perſonal Bu. 
very, we ſhould take him for a downriglt 
Coward. 

BuT ViRG1L durſt make no ſuch Cot 
deſcenſion to Nature, nor repreſent the u 
Frailties in their genuine Light. His Chu. 
racters are all formed and regulated; and & 
cept that his Hero is ſometimes, as Don Qu 
ſays of his AMapis, algo theres. a little « abt l 


weep ; excepting that, and the Cave-Adyentui, 
he 
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he behaves in every other reſpe& with all. theSe&.12> 
Dignity and Reſerve of a Roman Senator, rw. 
Hr Rr the Force of the Madel appears, and 
the Power of publick Manners. ViRGIL'S 
Poem was to be read by a People deeply diſ- 
ciplin'd ; whoſe, early Neceflities had taught 
them political Forms, and from being a Com- 
pany of Banditti, had forced them into pubiick 
Virtue. Theſe Forms had time to take root 
in the Minds and Manners of the Nation ; and 
Conſtancy, Severity, and Truth, was become à 
Raman Character. Even when the Subitancz 
was gone, when Luxury and high Ambition 
had ſtript them of their original Integrity, they 
were ſtill forced to feign and diſſemble: They 
put on a Sher of Virtue; and tho' they were 
really vicious, and knew themſelves to be ſo; 
yet they could not bear a profeſſed Ruffian, nor 
an avowed Profiigate : They became nicely 
ſenlible of Reputation, and what they rajled 
a Man's Fortune; not in our Senſe of the 
Word, but that Fate, which as they imagin d, 


| attends every Man, and over-rules all human 


Enterprizes. For this reaſon they did not love 
that any Accident, which had frighted or put 
them in diſorder, ſhould be known, They 
thought it diminiſhed their Authority, and 
made them Lo little in the Eyes of the Peg- 
ple; and therefore concealed their Paſſions; 
and the Events that raiſed them. Thus they 
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Sect.12.d:/united things from their Appearances, and by 
that means diſguiſed their Humanity. 

Bur the natural Greek, in Homer's days, 
covered none of his Sentiments. He frankly 
owned the Pleaſures of Love and Wine ; he 
told how voraciouſly he eat when he was hun- 
ory, and how horribly he was fr:ighted when 
he ſaw an approaching Danger: He look'd 
upon no means as baſe to eſcape it; and was 
not at all aſhamed to relate the Trick or Fetch 
that had brought him off: While the haughry 
Roman, who ſcorn'd to owe his Life to any 
thing but his Virtue and Fortitude, deſpiſed ac- 
cidental Eſcapes, and fortuitous Relief in Perils; 
and ſnuffed at the Suppleneſs and Levity of Mind 
neceſſary to put them in practice. 

AFTER the Heroes, the Difterence appears 
moſt conſpicuous in the female Characters of 
the two Poems. The Ladies make but an in- 
conſiderable figure in the EN EID; and except- 
ing a Qucen, who raiſes Horror by the fatal 
Cataſtrophe of her Death, the re/t are feeble 
languiſhing Shadows, who ſeldom ſpeak or ac 
throughout the Piece. Lavinia herſelf, who 
ſhou'd be the moſt amiable and important Cha- 
racter, is an obſcure retired Perſon, whom we 
hardly know. She is juſt like a Senator“ 
Daughter, kept from fight ; and, according to 
the Rules of a wholeſome Occonomy, without 
a Will or Paſſion of her own, The 1talar 
Reſerye appears in her Manners, and that 50. 
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by froe Tameneſs with which our gay People find Sect. 12 
ſuch fault in the virtuors Characters of the an- 


VS, cient Plays. 
ly Bur the Heroines of the Grecian Poet are 
he among the ſtriking Figures of his Subject. His 
in- Captive-Beauties are indeed in a ſtate that 
en draws Compaſſion; they are too much upon 
k'd the eaſtern Eſtabliſhment, to be look'd on 
vas without Pain, by one accuſtomed to European, 
t< and particularly to Bri7;/h Manners. To think 
bty of a fine Woman, dragged away from an in- 
any dulgent Father, or a fond Huſband, and left 
aC- at the mercy of a brutal Conqueror, bathed 
ils; in the Blood of all ſhe loved, is a moſt ſhock- 
lind ing Circumſtance : It is not to be palliated, 
even tho” they are repreſented in a little time, 

cars as pretty eaſy under the Diſpenſation, and un- 
s of willing to part with their new Acquaintance w. 
in- But Hour R's Ladies of Quality are all 
ept- remarkable for great Good, or great Ill, and 
fatal make their appearance accordingly. The too 
eble lovely Helen is not more diſtinguiſhed by the 
rac Gracetulneſs of her Per/or, the Charms of he 
who Face, and that Air of Grandeur which ac- 
Cha- companied her motions, than by a Mind capa- 
n we ple to pleaſe, She is not only fitted for the 
ator 2 3 lolter 
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Sect. 12. ſofter Hours of Life, but anſwers Priam the 
old Trojan King, with all the Diſcretion of 1 


Priuy-Counſ lian. She appears at times with a 
high Senſe of Honaun; and in the end lament; 
ſo feelingly the /p ſhe had made thro' the 
wrath of Venus, calls herſelf ſo many hard 
Names, and touches upon a render point (her 
former Lover) with ſuch Delicacy, that I make 
no doubt but many a good- natur d Huſband, 
to ſee her Hot, and hear her tatk, wou'd ap- 
prove of Menetars's taking her home, after ſhe 
had lived ten Years with another. 

Tur ancient Hecuba, and the young A.. 
dromache, are the livelieſt Characters of a ten- 
der Mother, and a more tender Wife, that 
ever were painted. All; their Speeches, and 
Sentiments, are ſo natural and juſt, that it 1s 
impoſſible to read them without emotion. 
They, and old Priam, are the only Perſons 
who ſpeak long; both as they are moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of Fear, md the apteſt to complain under 
a Calamity. 

Tur aged venerable Ring, when he wou' 
perſuade his daring Son to re-enter the Town, 
and ſhelter himſelf from the Spear of Achille, 
uſhers in his Speec h with a mov ung Action. Ile 
acknowledges the Superiority 1 the dreadful 
Hero, and then falls into a natural Wiſh, 

That the Gods had no greater regard for hin 
« than he:” He calls to mind the Miſeric 


Vo hich he had brought upon him ; and the 


art, 


and Writings of Howe. 34.3 

are ſo diſtracting, as to make him forget Hector Sect. 12. 
for a little, and talk of Laothoe and her Chil WWW 
dre, whom Achilles had ſlain.— But ſoon re- 
turning to the preſent Object of his Care, he 

again begs him to come within the Walls; not 

ſo much to fave himſelf, but leſt Achilles 
ſhould triumph, and to defend from Slavery 

and Death the Men and Women of wretched 

Troy : Then rememb'ring his own feeble and 
deſtitute Condition, if Hector is killed, he raiſes 

his Voice, and calls upon him to return, at leaſt 

to keep his aged Father from beholding thoſe 
Miſeries that ſtare him in the face: He bids 

him do it, "ET: @portovla, while be is yet in his 
Senſes, which has a peculiar Beauty, and is 
ſtrangely moving: It ſignifies either as yet alive, 

or rather, before he begins to doat; when he 
ſhou'd be inſenſible of his Fate, and like a Cap- 

live Infant, not know whether he was happy 

or miſerable. 

THe REciTaAL which Andromache makes 
of her con Life, when ſhe wou'd diſſuade her 
loved Hector from going to Battle; the loſs of 
her Father, her Mother and Brothers ; her 
own forlorn ſtate if ſhe loſes him too, are all 
the Dictates of Nature itſelf. But what ſhe 
adds, when her Tears begin to flow; rhe ufe 
ihe makes of her Orphan Circumſtance, is melt- 
ing beyond Expreſſion. She ſtops a little. 
looks at him, — and then burſts forth, 


Z 4 Hector. 
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Sect. 12. Hector] now thou'rt my All: my Father firſt, 
Alx tender Mother, Brother, and my Huſband 


TRE remaining Characters, Hecuba, Pene- 
lope, Nauſicaa, and Calyſſo, act and ſpeak with 
the fame Propriety : They ſerve but to lead us 
back to Homer's SUBJECT. They ſhew its 
Fitneſs for Poetry in every reſpect we can con- 
ſider it, and by every Compariſon we can make 
with it. It is fo rich and luxuriant, that the 
Poet ſcems almoſt overwhelm'd with the flow 
ot Paſjicn and Sentiments which croud upon 
him, and offer themſelves to Deſcription. He 
has ſeldom room to appear himſelf; and as 
Strada ſays elegantly of Lucretius, that he is 
frequently covered with the Machinery and 
Majeſty of his Subject x, ſo Homer is perpetually 
ferſonating, and fays little or nothing as im- 
mediately from himſelf, 

Ir here appears, that NaTuRE is the ſureſt 
Rule, and real Characters the beſt ground of 
Fiction: The Paſſions of the human Mind, if 
truly awak' d, and kept up by Objects fitted to 
them, "diate a Language peculiar to them- 
ſelves. Homer has copied it, and done Jultice 
to Nature. We ſee her [mage in his Draught, 
and receive our own Perceptions of Men and 
Things reflected back under different Forms. 
By this means he fixes our Attention, com- 
mands our Admiration, and enchants our Fancy 


at 


* Protiufeencs Poetic. 


and Writings of Hows. 


at his pleaſure: He plays with our Paſſions ; Sect. 12. 
raiſes our Joys; fills us with Wonder, or damps WWW 


us with Fears: Like ſome powerful Magician, 
he points his Rod, and Spectres riſe to obey his 
Call: Nay fo potent is his Spell, that hardly 
does the Enchantment vaniſh ; it is built upon 
Truth, and made ſo like it, that we cannot 
bear to think the delightful Story ſhou'd ever 
prove untrue, His Work is the great Drama 
of Life acting in our View. There we ſee 
Virtue and Piety praiſed ; publick Religion pro- 
moted ; Temperance, Forgiveneſs, and Fortitude, 
extolled and rewarded; Truth and Character 


follow'd; and accordingly find it ſtanding at 
the head of human Writings. 


By THESE Steps, then, Homer is become 


* the Parent of Poetry, and his Works have 
- reached their exalted Station: By the united 


Influence of the happieſt CLI¹MATE, the moſt 


natural MANNERs, the boldeſt LanGuace, 


and moſt expreſſive ReL1iGion : When These 


were applied to ſo rich a Subject as the War 


between Greece and Troy, they produced the 


ILIADandthe ODYSSEY. Their conjunct 
Powers will afford your Lordſhip the wiſh'd- 


for Solution; and a proper Anſwer to the Que- 


ſtion, © By what Fate or Diſpoſition of things it 
bas happen'd, that no Poet has equalled him 


* for upwards of two thouſand Years, nor 
any, that we know, ever ſurpaſſed him be- 
* fore? SINCE IT IS No Wonpes, if a 

Pro- 
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Sect. 12. Production which requires the Concourſe of b 

many diſſimilar CAavsts, ſo many rare Cy ax. 
CES, and uncommon INGREDIENTS, to make 
it excel; (the Abſence or Alteration of any one 
of which would fpoil it) That /ach a Production 
ſhould appear but once in three or four thou- 
fand Years; and that the Imitations which re- 
ſemble it moſt, with due regard to the Man- 
ners of the Times, ſhould be next in Eſteem 
and Value, 
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The Letter (n) added to the Figures, direfts to the 
Notes of the Page; the Letter following it, to the 
particular Note, if there are more than one in 
that Page. 


A 
BANTES, Thracians, Page 305 
ABaAs, a Town in Phocis, ibid. 
ABENAMAR, 4 Moor, under what Signs 
be was born, 40n(!) 
Academy, Athenian, 30, 75, 115 : French, 61n 
AcARNANIANS, Pirates, 16n 
Accidents, that model Mankind, 12 : their Culture, 
rough, 42 : frightful, 246,339 


* AcHERON, the infernal River, copied from what ? 


137 

AcniLLEs, bis Wrath effaced, 28 : allegorizes 10 
Priam, 48 : bow nurſed, 76 n: deſcribes the 
Metropelis of Egypt, 144 : his Speeeh to the Am- 
baſſadors, 186 : perceives the Plague, 216 : Rich, 
316 : ravages the Trojan Territory, ibid : Pro- 
fuſe at Patroclus's Funeral, ibid. his Arms ad- 
judged 10 Ulyſſes, 319 : his Character oppoſed 15 
Neſtor's, 314, 315 : Chief Part of it, 337 : In 
hazard of Selſ- Murder, ibid. Renowned for 
Horſemanſhip, ibid. Loved by ths Captive-La- 


dies, 341 


Acquains 


INDEX. 


Acquaintance, zheir Uſe, 1. See Friendſhip, 
Action, capable of Deſcription, 319 : its Ef, 
when applied, 324 
Actions, ſingular and entire, 318 
Admiration, Materials of it, 25, 27 : Incident u 
whom, 42 : couried by Pythagoras, 86: þ 
Prieſts, 201 : hard to obtain, 288 : Admiration 
of Wealth, 25 
ADRIATICK Sea, 235 : Coaſt, full of Monſters, 240 
Adventures of Telemachus unju/lly criticized, 61 n 
of AYTON, or Sanctuary, 183 
AN, whence derived, 2561 
Affections, noble, how raiſed, 149 : See Paſſions, 
Sentiment. 
Affinity of Miracles, 26; 
Affion, what, 140 
AFRICK, known to Apollo, 191 : By whom planes, 
231 : from whom Homer heard of it, 236 
Wonders in it, 272, 274, 280 
AGAMEMNON, why Generaliſſimo of the Greeks, 
21 : his Lady, how debauched, $0 : conſults b. 
Delphic Oracle, 186 : provokes Achilles, 16: 
of a princely Courage, 315 : Rich and poreerfil, 
316 : his Character at large, 337, 33S : bi 


Poſterity, 32 
Age, Golden one, for Learning, 31 
AGRIPPA, cleared the Avernus, 280 
"AIAIA NHEOE, 2470 


Air, corrupted, 216 : Its Influence upon Fire, 25] 
AJax, his Bravery, 315 : his Combat with Hecton 
328 : bis Lot ſprung firſt out, 329 
Alcandra, an Egyptian Lady, 142 
ALCM” 4% 


INDEX. 


Alco takes Thebes, 183 
ALEXANDER the Great, 231: Homer's Scholar, 


322 

ALEXANDRIA, why a Sea-Town ſtill, 145 n 
Ago lloron, 338 
Allegories, Orphic, 47, 48, 49, 50 n: why /o many 
in the ancient Writings, 52 


Allegory, its Origin in Greece, 78 : In Egypt, 84 : 
Every where, ibid. & 129 : uſed in Teaching, 
86, 99, 102 : In Government, 151 Stumbled 
upon, 167 : Egyptian, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 
174 : alaborious Study, 223, 224. 

Alliances of the Gods, 287 

Allum-ſtone, where found anciently, 254n 

ALeinus, Petrus, de Medicind Rgyptiorum, 140 

Altitude, Sun's, ſbeton by an Obeliſt. 285, 286 

Amapis of Gaul, apt to weep, 338 

Amazement, delightful, 156, 161 

Ambition, its Effects, 64 : High, where found, 339 


* AmBROSIA, carried to Jupiter, 252 


AMPHICTYONS, the States of Greece, 189 


AMPHION, one of the Maſters of Verſe, 73: Inven- 
te of Muſick, 94, ibid. n 


Aurhiox and Zethus, why they walled Thebes, 


232 n 
AMPHITRYON, 76n 
ANAXAGORAS, bis creating Principle, 87,88 
Ancevus, à Phenician. 234 
Ancient, admired one, bis Advice. 1 


Ancients, how ſatisfied about Homer, 3: their 
Opinion concerning the Riſe of Mankind, 37: 
addicted to Poetry, 40, 41, 42, 43 _— 

als, 


INDEX 


dals, 41 n, 263, 264, 265 : their Method of 
Entertaining, 119 : their Education, 129 : their 
Sages, 77, 78, 79, 151 : Authors of Fable, 
ibid. & 121, 129, 130 : Way of ſpeaking of 
Foundlings, 238 : Manner of Fighting, 320, 328, 


2 
AnpALvuSIA, the ancient Elyſium, 276 : Deleri 
tion of it, ibid. n (0) 
Angels, in Poetry, what ? 32 
Animals, their Inſtincts ſtudied, 169 : uſed in Me- 
taphor, 170 : deſcribed. by Homer, 325 
Annal, «a Latin one, 31 
Anodyne, Helen's, 140 
ANTENOR, wiſe, 314 
f&nxTHEs of Anthedon, 88 
AN TIcLESs and Iſtrus, 93 n 


AN rTITLochus, holds the Hands of Achilles, 337 
ANTISTHENES rote in Defence of Homer, 322 
*AorSds, See Poet, Bard. 


Aol, Procella, 256 n 
Aones, T hracians, 205 
Aon Nos, 252, 270 U 
Ark, a ſacred Animal, 173 : Circumciſed by Ne- 

tare, ibid, 
Apis, his Funeral, 130 


Apollo, his firſt Prieſteſs, 88, ibid. n Homer“ 
Hymn to him, 110 : another by Socrates, 154 : 
The God of Singing-Men, 131 : The finef Poei 
addreſſed to him, 132: Inſpires the reluftant Pr 
pheteſs, 158 n: favours Manto, 183 : his Saj- 
ings how preſerved, ibid. The God of Verſe, 184 : 
Deſcription of his Oracle, ibid. his Games, 189 
another Hymn of Homer's to him, ibid, deal 


3 fair) 


IND E KX. 


fairly with his Votaries, 192 : à Telchin-God, 
200 : his Oracle in Lycia, 204 : of a Sooth- 
ſaying Family, ibid. had Oracles up and down 
the Aſiatic Coaſt, 205 : Why, 206, 207 : Ori- 
ginally an Egyptian, 209 : diftates Laws to Ly- 
curgus, 210 : God of Science, 212 : of Heat, 
ecſtatick Muſick, &c. 215 : bis yearly Feaſt in 


Delos, 286 
Appearance, human, 155 
Appearances, ftr iking, 160, 162 : diſunited from 

Things, #4 340 


Aypion conſults the Dead concerning Homer, 323 
ARABIA, ſuppoſed to be mentioned in Homer, 237, 


Arabian Nights Entertainments, 44 n : Aria 
Gulf, 266, 267 
Aras prove their Hiſtories by old Poetry, 40 n (f) : 
Taciturn and ſolitary, 43,44 


ABA EAN Language, 266 : a Branch of it in Phe- 
nicia, 231: 4 Mixture of it ſpoken in Troy, 308 


ArCADIANS, an In- land People, 316 
ARcHILOCHUsS, bis Charater, 30 
ARCHIMEDES, ſuſpeft2d of Madneſs, 159 
Architecture, Improvers of it, 228 
Argenis, Barclay's, 296 
Arcives, ſacrificed by the Italians, 265 
ARGONAUTS, their Aſtronomer, 234 
ARGos, the oldeſt Kingdom in Greece, 192 : by 

whom founded, ibid. n 
ARIMAS IAN Poetry, 181 
ARIMASPIANS, one- eyed, 181 : The Originals of 

the Cyclops, 277 


Aklosro bewitches a Reader, 33: Raid, 70 
ARISTA- 


INDEX, 


ARISTAGORAS, 2280 
AR1STEUS, 181, 182 : A true Quack, ibid, n 
AR1STOPHANES, @ Maſter of the old Comedy, 7; 

His Model, 69 : praiſes Orpheus, 90, 91 


Ar1STOTLE, his Opinion of young Men, 42 : 07 
the firſt Men, 43 n: Of the Situation of Greece, 
45 n : Of their ancient Laws, 54 n: Of the Hi. 

ention of Sciences, 65n : Of the firſt Philoſophy, 
78 : a Socratic, 75 : preſerves Verſes of Orpheus 
and Muſæus, yo : his Opinion of Olympus's A. 
fick, 95 : of the Place of Homer's Birth, 112 f. 
of Epimenides's Prophecies, 158 n: tranſcribss 
Homer's Deſcription of Heaven, 177 : criticizz 


the little Iliad, 319 
Arithmetick, invented by cobom, 228, 28; 
Arms, «hen moſt eſteemed, 23, 53 
Art, cannot make a Poet, 104 : Homer's, inferior i 

his good Fortune, 280 


Arts, th:ir Diviſion and Precedency, 52 : advan- 

cing in Britain, 62: Invented or improved in 
Phenicia, 228 : never by the Jews, 229, 230: | 
Why ſaid to be all in Homer, 321, 322, 323, | 
324, 325, 320, 327 
ArunDELIAN Marbles, 45n(?) 
Aſcendant, hardly gained by a Poet, 217 
As! A, conſults the Delphic Oracle, 188, 191 
As1a, the Leſer, Homer's native Country, 5, 236, 
291, 292 : [ts Climate and Soil, ibid. & n (&, 
compared with Europe by Hippocrates, 6 n ( 
Its Virtues, 7 : the Parent of Men of Learning, 
7, 8, 9 : Its Tribute to the Romans, 8 n 
gn (*) Its Mujick, 93 : Invaded by Thract 
ans, 245, 304 : By the Pelaſgi, 306 : By the Eo 
lians, 307 : By the Ionians, ibid. xaturalized 1 
the Grecks, 308 : the rich:ſt Kingdom init, 291 
ASIATICE 


— = 2 


INDEX. 
AsiAT Ick Eloquence, Authors of it, gn (o): 
Aſiatick Coaſt, 303, 308 


Ass yRIA, among the firſt powerful Kingdoms, 84: 
Its Wealth and Grandeur unknown to Homer, 


237,238 

ASTROBACUS, @ Hero, 76n 
Aſtronomers, puzzled þy Homer, 284 : Argonau- 
tick Aſtronomer, 234 
Aſtronomy, invented by whom, 228 : Depths of it 
in Homer, and why, 322, 323 
Aſtro-Theology, Derham's, 333n 
ASTYPALEA, 234 


ATHENIANS, /currilous, 68, 6g : rendered ingenious 
by their Climate, 6 n (i): Of all Characters, 
68 n: Vain of their Antiquity, 230 : to be im- 


proved by the Oracle, 212 
ATHENS, built by Minerva, 6n : Its Laws enacted 
piece- meal, 193 
Atomical Philoſophy, by whom invented, 282 
Atonements preſcribed, 92 : Inſpired, 103 
Arkzus, made King of Mycenz, 20 : the ſecond 
Man who equipped a Fleet, ibid, 
ATTiCA, peopled by Thracians, 305 
Attitude of 4 Figure, 311 
Attitudes, moral, 66 
Audience, its Influence upon a Poet, 121, 122, 
123, 124 

Augurs, command the State, 221 


AvovusTvus, his Tutor, 9 n (): his Counſellor, 
ibid. brings an Obeliſk from Egypt, 285 : the 


Avernus cleared in his Reign, 288 
Authority, courted by Prieſts, 84, 201 : diminijhed 
by Misfortunes, 339 
A 2 Authors 


— — 
— — 
= 


IND EX 


Authors late, write againſt the fublick Religion, "8, 
See Modern Sages, 

ATTOXOONESE, 230 

Auxiliaries, Trojan, 295 : Whence they came, 298, 
303 : recounted by Homer, 246, 300: amony 
the Inſtruftors of the Poet, 299, 308 : the 
Names generally Grecian, 304 : of European Ex. 


tract, 306 

AvERNUS, 269, 270, 271 : When cleared, 288 : 

found to be a Fable, ibid. 

Awe of the Gods, how raiſed, 50, 136 
B 


ABO ON Worſhip, how accounted for, 175 
BaBYLoN, its Plains, 5 : Care of its Govem. 
ment, 106 : Its Prieſts free from Taxes, 231 n (0): 
Its Weaith unknown to Homer, 237 
Bacchic- Proceſſions, 201, 202 f 
Bacchus, his Genealogy, 54 n: bis Expedition ſung 
by Linus, 87 : by Thymcetes, 94 : his Rites n. 
ſcribed by Eumolpus, 92 : by Melampus, 100 : 
where nurſed, 94 : carried off for a Slave, 143 : 
his Diſpleaſure explained, 216 : his Kingdom, 234 


Bacon, Lord Verulam, 226n, 2571 
BAIÆ, 269 
BARBARIANS, 197, 198, 199: Maſters of Greece, 

304, 303 
BARCELONA, by whom built, 2310 
Bard, 5 : A Grecian Charader, 106 


Bards, ſubj:f to Envy, 76, 77 n: Tutors to Ladies, 
80 : frequented Courts, ibid. and 114: Philos 
phers, 82n : of great Authority, 106 : high) 
bonoured, 1C7 : Pions, 108 : Learned, 109 


their Subjects, according to Homer, 110 : ther 
Buſineſs 


IND EX. 


Buſineſs, 114 : their Life, 115, 116, 117: Ad- 

vantages of it, ibid. —throughout the Section. 
BaTH, Hot, loved by the Ancients, 112 
Battles, Homer's, 122,312, 318,319 
Bay, of Naples, 260: of Cadix, 275 : that over- 

againſt Lesbus, 298 : Lucrine, 269 : Scrymonic, 


304 

BAVLT, Mont. 216 
Beards, why cheriſbed by Poets, 160 n () 
Brauty, @ Coy one, ber Behavicur, 161, ibid. n: 

Caftive-Brauties, 341 
Being, eternal, 15 1 mn: Seeds of it, 155 : oldeſt Prin- 

ciple of tt, 91n(®) 172 
Belief, Salvo's for it, 76, 77 : bard to obtain, 300 
BriLonA, ber mad Prieſteſs, 160 n(") 
BeMBo, Pietro, the Cardinal, 31, 33 
B-ndidian Myſteries, 203 
Bigotry, where learned, 147 
Births, miraculous, 4on (% 76, 77, 323 


BocHART, learned, 145 n: laborious, 234, 249 n, 
256 n, 261 n, 266 n, 276109 

Box or iA, feſſeſed by Thracians, 305 
BoiLtav, Deſpreaux, bas immortaliz:d Chapelain, 
33 : His Art of Poetry, 47 n : complains of the 
Dutch Names, 302 
BoisRoOBERT, Monſ. de Richelieu's Favourite, 61 n 
BOINTI a» or Catalegue of Ships, 296 
BonTrus, Jacobus, de Medicind Indorum, 14.1 n) 
Box AS, runs off with a Nymph, 222,223 
BosPHORUS, 235 : Claſhing Rocks in the Mouth of 
, 247 : the Phenician Ships froze ud in it, 272 
Bossv, le Pere, 76 
Aa 2 Bounds 


INDEX. 


. Bounds of Troy, 297 
Bou roo, Latona's Oracle, 19, 204 
Bowl, Silver, a Preſent lo Menelaus, 280 
Bzxancnvs ſeltles an Orac le, 205 
Braſs, a Wall of u, 254 
Bravery, different Kinds of it, 315 
BREA, Tierra de, (the Land of Roſin or Caulk) 

234 

BRIAREUs, His two Names, 178, = 
BRISEIS, Achilles's Miſtreſs, her Country, 298 n 
parts with him uncvillingly, 341 


BRTITAIx, happy and free, 62 : plunged in Miſery, 
when, 65, 66: Viſited by the Phenicians, 233 
Britiſh Poetry, honoured, 35 : Britiſh Manners, fa. 
vourable to the Ladies, 341 
Building, invented or improved, » 228 


C. 


ABIRIT, Phenician Dees, 201 n, 233 
Capix, by whom built, 23 n (*) : Bayd, 


275 : the ancient Elyſium, 276 
Capmus, 39, 45 n () 85, 197, 233 
Cairo, in Egypt, | 140 

_ CarLicoLone, 296 
Camirus, in Rhodes, the Country of Pilander, $ 1 

): @ Telchin Settlement, 200 
Campus Martius, 285 
CANNIBALsS, 41 n, 263, 265 
Capacity, human, narrow, 33. 60, 110 
CaPREZ, the Abode of the Sirens, 260 
Captive-Beauties, move Compaſſion, 341 


Capuchin, 


IND EX. 


Capuchin, Spirit of, 126 
Car1a, 208 : Carians, Pirates, 19 : poſſeſſed the 
Grecian Hands, 44,450 
CaRTAGENA, by whom built, 231Nn 
CaRTEIA, ibid. n 
Ds CaR TES, Monſ. his Principles applied to Aſtro- 
legy, 76n (©) 
CarTHAGE, the Rival of Rome, 231n 
Ca$anDRA, 4 Propheteſs, 161 : Lycophron's 
Caſſandra, why ob/cure, 158 
CasToR and Pollux, Helen's Brothers, 317 
Catalogue of the Greeks, 296 : of the Trojans, 
331n,(?) 

Caro, Marcus, bis Maſter, gn () 
Cavcones, Thracians, /et!le in Troy, 306: 
ariven from the Shore, 308 
Cauſes, uniſorm, 77 : natural, ibid. Cauſes of 
Wonder, 128, 287, 288 
Cave-Adventure, Dido's. 217, 338, 339 
Caves, raiſe Wonder, 125, 126 : conſecrated to the 
Sun, 284 
CEA, King of, 234 
CeBts the Theban, his Table or Picture, 260n 
Cencyrivs, the River, 206 
CenTavuss, tbeir Wars, 79, 96 
Ceremonies, holy, 163 : Grecian, by whom formed, 
179 


Cents, ber Myſteries taught by Women, 85 n () 
Sung by Eumolpus, 92 : her Birth, 156 : where, 
196 : ber Wrath ſuns by Orpheus, 175 : a 


Stable Deity, 215 
Certainty, brought into the Sciences, how, 333 
CexvanTes, Miguel de, 30 n 


Aa 3 CHALDEANS, 


IND EX. 


CHALDEANS, Prieſts, jealous of their Knowledy,, 


201n : Exempted from Taxes, 231 
CHAu of Tartary, Embaſſy from bim, 241 : hi; 
Sentiment of Religion, ibid. 
Chance, what, 162 


Chaos, ſung by Linus, 87 : The primigenial Stats 
of Nature, ibid. by Orpheus, 90: co-exiſtent with 


Time, ibis. n 
CrnaPeLArn”s Pucelle, 33 
Character (to write in) unknown, 85, 87 : Prclaf- 

gic, ibid. and 39 : Secret and Holy, 200 


Character, how formed, 12: Moral, 14. : cavnct be 
diſſembled, 33, 34 : Utopian, 70: Blended. :1;: 
High Strokes of it, 312 : Roman, 339 : Grecian, 

340, 341 

Characters, za/ural, 54,55 : National, how deſtroyed, 
61 : Prime of Mankind, 312 : Imaginary, 313: 
Free, 314 : Falſe and Glaring, 315 : Contraſt i 
Coaracters, 314 : Female Characters, 340 : In ile 
Eneid, ibid. In the Iliad and Odyſſey, 341 : I 
the ancient Plays, 340: Tame and Virtuous, ibid. 

CHaRon, Model of his Boat, 137 : Etymology of bi 


Name, ibid. n 
CHARYBDIS, 247, 249: Meaning of the Ward, 
ibid. % 

Chaſtiſement, applied lo the Mind, 220 
CHEPRSONESUS, 20} 
CHI RA, a Monſter, 223 
CHINA, 41n : Chineſe Language, wholly mone- 
ſyllabical, ibid, 


Chios, pretends to Homer's Birth, 2n (e): ws 
the Place of his Abode, 110, ibid, n 112 : 4 wel 


choſen Retreat, ibid, 
CHIRON, Tutor to Achilles, 144 
Chivalry, forgot after Death, 316 


Cuox- 


INDEX. 


CH0R-OBDAN explained, 249n(*) 
Chriſtian Expedition to China, 41n 
Chronicle, ſacred, | 280 
Chronology, Sir Iſaac Newton's, 197 n, 333 n 
CuxyvsEIs, Agamemnon's Miſtre, 2998 n, 338 
CHRYSIPPUS, 325n(®) 


Cicero, his Account of the firſt State of Mankind, 
42n : of the Acquittal of Clodius, 65n : fell in 


defence of Liberty, 66n(*) 
Cip, cenſured. 61n 
CILIcIA, | 298 
CiLLa, an Oracle of Apollo, 205 


CIMMERIANS, 245 : invade the liſſer Aſia, 247 : 
where placed by Ephorus, 270 :. Origin of the 
Fable concermng them, 245,271,272 

CIMMIR, - 246n 

Cixcx, 11 : A Sorcereſs, 247 : Deſcription of her 
Aboge, ibid. her Account of the Planctæ, 232: 
her CharafRer and Powers, 261 : a Siren, 262 : 
Her Name, wbence, ibid. n: bewitches with a fheww 


of Pleaſure, 263 
CIAcEAN Promontory, 249,250 
Cities, independent, 22 : rich and leud, 123 : 

Grecian, 117 
Civil War. Sce War. 

CLarIAan Oracle founded, 205 
CLemENns Alexandrinus, 173 n 
CLeoMENES, King of Sparta, 238 n 
Climate, the beſt, 5, ibid. n (*) 112, 181 : Climates, 

their Diviſion, 6: their Effects, ibid. n 45 
Crop ius, how acquitted, 563 n 
CLIVYTEMUNESTRA, ber Guardian, 80 : how de- 

bauc bed, ibid. Der Rival, 298 n 

A 6 Cxossus 


IN D EX. 
Cvossus founds the Delphic Oracle, 188 : By 


whom founded itſelf, 194 
CocyTus, the infernal River, its Gates, 137 : Its 
Name whence, © 3 5 269 
Col chos, 245, 271 


Colony, led out, 23 : Colonies, when moſt frequent, 
22 n.*303 : Eolian and Ionick, 298, 307 : Phe. 
nician, 230, 231, 232 : Pelaſgick, 306 : Britiſh, 


307 
Corornox zealous for Homer, 4 : Apollo's Oracle 
near it, 205 


Combats, ſingle. See Duels. 

Comedy, whence named, 39 : New Comedy, 68 : 
its Riſe, 69g : Maſters in it, 75 : Old Comedy, 
69 : its Strength and Limits, ibid. Maſters in ity 
70, 75 : originally in Homer, 321 

Commentary on Homer, 204 

Commonalty, 150, 219. See Vulgar. 

Commonwealth, Semblance of it, 86. See State, 


Republick. 
Conceptions, ſupernatural, 76, 77, 323 
Conduct, Meaſures of it, 154, 313 
Conjuncture, its Virtue, 71, 72, 73, 74, 344, 345 
Conſtancy, a Roman Character, 339 
Contraſt of Charafters, 314 
Converſation, | 30, 123 
CoRxNEILILE Monſ. his Letter about the Cid, 61n 
Corruption, the Cauſe of Slavery, 64, 65 
_ CanyBANTES, who, - 201, 202 
Countries, rich and effeminate, 5, 26 : known 1 
. the Ancients, | 94 
Courage, frincely, 315 : unbounded, 338 


Court, abſolute, 61: Courts in Spain for Books, 
63 un: Splendour of a Court, 336 
Courtier 


% ww, 


INDE X. 


Courtier and Scholar, joined, 4: Spirit of a Courtier, 


330, 337 
Court, Hiſtorian, 76. See Velleius. 
Cx AN TOR, the Moraliſt, 325 n (* 
Ca Assos, Marc. ſaves Clodius, ban (*) 


CraTts MALLOTES uſes Homer's Philoſophy, 322 
CaArixus, a Maſter of the old Comedy, 75 
Creation, Poem of it, 87 : Steps of it in another, 
go : Hiſtory of it in a third, 92 : Foundation of 
the ancient Religion, a fourth, 96 : a fifth Hiſtory 
of it, 97 : a ſixth, ibid. Hleto compoſed, 99, 102, 
155, 156 : a ſeventh, 169 : an eighth, 180: 
a ninth, 181 : a tenth, 219. See Gods, Theo- 
gony, Mythology. 
Creed, Grecian, 137 : Egyptian, 169, 172,173 
CreoPHILUs, Homer's Friend, 127: bis Maſter, 
182 : Meaning of his Name, $257 © {*}] 
CreTaANs, ſend forth a propbelick Colony, 188 : 
fing Paans, 189 : a wiſe, knowing People, 192: 
Skilled in nava! A Fairs, 193 : ſettle the Delphick 
Oracle, 196: people the Ionick Coaſt, 207: the 
oldeſt Philoſophers, 211N 
CRETE, lies open 10 the Sea, 45 n (%: Its Di- 
ſtance from Egypt, 143 : 1ts ancient barbarous 
State, 193 : Civilized by Minos, 194, 195 : the 
Birth-place of the Gods, 196. Inhabited by Cu- 
retes and Telchines, 197, 198, 199 : among the 
Iſlands firſt peopled, 203 : propagates Oracular 
Prophecy, 204, 205 : gives Laws to Lacedemon, 


210 : ſets Bounds to Muſick, 211 
Criticiſm, weak in Poetry, 121 : Father of it, 91, 
319 

Cres As, the Hiſtorian, 8n () 335 


Crrsrus, Prince of Syros, 279 n: bis Miſtreſs de- 
ſcribed, , ibid, 
Culture, 


IND EX. 


Culture, is Neceſſity, 5 : Its Power, 10, 11, 12, 

55, 121, 147 : Rough, 43. See Education, 
CumBrrLanD de Legibus Naturæ, 3330 
CuMe, 8n 
CumEan Coaſt, 258n(") 
CuRETES, Prieſts of Jupiter, 196: Eaſterns, 197, 

202 : Enthuſiaſtick, 201 : Guardians of yourg 

Deities, 208 
Cu k 10, bis Bribe from Cæſar, 65, n: bis Delt, 

ibid. 
Cuſtoms propagated, 136, 204, 210, See Religion, 
. Manners. 

Cyantan Iſlands, floating, 250 
Cybele, 102n 
CycLaprs, happy Iſles, 55: Produftive of Learn: 

ing, 8 : by whom peopled, 45n : How named, 

234 : In whoſe Dominion, 20, 316 : in what ſenſ: 


under the Tropicks, 284 
CycLors, aſleep, 176 : Idea of bim whence ber- 
rowed, 272 
CynATHUS, a Rhapſodif, 319 
Cynick, ancient, 126 
CyNocEPHALUS, or Ape, ſacred, 173 
CyNOCEPHALE, an Herb, its Virtues, 323 
KYIPIA ENH 83 
CyyRus, 45 : 4 Market for Slaves, 143: ear 
civilized, 203 : Why, ibid, 
CyRus, ſuckled by what, 76n 
Cvzicus, 181 : [ts Territory, 297 
D. 


AMSELS, diſtreſſed, Stories of them, 290 
Danavs, à Fugitive from Egypt, 45 m 
planted Greece, 85 : changed the Name of lle 
Pelaſgi, 306 n: Father of fifty Daughters, ibid. 
Dancing 


* 


IND EX. 


Dancing deſcribed by Homer, 325 u 
Dax TE, dazzles the Eyes of a LO. 32 : when 
be wrote, 66 
DaxuBr, the River, 146 n 
Dardan Chiefs, 209 
Darpanus, his Tomb, 293 
DAR DANus, a Trœzenian Muſician, 95 n (5) 
Dares the Phrygian, wrote an Iliad, 96 n (f) 
Daklus, 238, 328 
Darkneſs er Gloom, its Temple, 137 : perpetual 
Darkneſs, where, 246 
Daughters of Danaus, teach the Myſteries of Ceres, 
85 n ( 

DavL1s, the Habitation of Tereus, 304 
DavenanT, Sir William, 153n 
Days, where ſhort, 245 : Days of the Year, where 
marked, 107 n : Obſervation of Days, ibid, 


Dread, their Habitation, 270 : their Oracle, 271, 
272, 273 : bow raiſed, 324 : Dialogues of the 


Dead, 167 
Decrus Mus, 302 
D-ification of Homer, 2, 149, 322, 323 
Aci Lead eg, 246 


Deities, Stable, 215. See Gods, Heaven, Mytho- 
logy. 

Drros viſted by Olen, 93 : by Homer, ibid. & 
110: frequently, 111, 112 : yearly, 286 : The 
Birth-place of Apollo and Diana, 206, 207, 208, 

209 

DeLenr, Propheteſs of, 163, 183 : not far from 
Thebes, 184 : Temple of, ibid. early honoured, 
185 : rich, 186 : its Situation, ibid. by whom 
foundeds 187, 204 : known to Homer, ibid. vi- 
fited by him, 189, 190, 202 : in high Repute, 

188 : 


INDEX 


188 : why, 189 : the Mother of the Grecian 
Oracles, 


204 
Deluge, Deucalion”s, | 79 
DeuARArus, his Father, 76n(s) 
Democracy of Athens, 68 


DxmockiTvus, 86 : travelled over the Eaſt, ibid. 
n(*) : ſuppoſed to be mad, 159 : his opinion of 
Homer, 168 : taught Epicurus the Dorin: of 
Atoms, 282 : where he learned it himſelf, ibid, 


Drzmopocus, 114 : his Poem, 318,319 
Anus) Ae], 68 n 
DemosTHENES, 66 n{*) 
Dependence, bow drawn by Prieſts, 190 
Depths of Aſironomy in Homer, 322 
DeRHAM, bis Aſtro-Theolog y, 333n 


Deſcription in Poetry, 24, 120 : exceſſive, 153 


pompous, 217 : ſuperfluous, 293 : Irue, 295 : its 
Effects, 296 : unnatural, ibid. beautiful 317 


Deſtiny, peaceful, 224 : Poetick, 311 
DrucALlox, 79 
Devils, modern, 32 
Dialect of a Country, 37: Dialects of Greece, 292 
Ionick, 301 
Dialogues of the Dead, 167 : of the Iliad, 122, 318, 
320 


D1axa, 110, 204 : ber Birth, where, 205, 209 : 
unfriendly to the Ladies, 215 : her Altar, 264 


Dipo, 217, 340 
Dip yuæ, an Oracle of Apollo, 205 
Diffidence, its Remedy, 104 
Dignities, where bantered, - 69 


Dioporvs Siculus, his account of the firſt Men, 
38n : of the Orphick Rites, 50 n: of Orpheus“ 
P oem, 


— ow 82 — — W ae 


IND E. X. 


Poem, 91: of Melampus, 93 : of the Laws of 


Egypt, 106, 147 n(*) : his Moderation in Re- 
ligion, 160 n („ : his Charadter, 180,201 
Diomepers, 28, 48, 315 : ſettles in Apulia, 273: 
bis nocturnal Expedition, 317n 
Dion Chryſoſtome, 126, 182, 322 n(f) 
Diowys1vs the Halicarnaſſean, 30, 306, n () 322 n 
DiemiLus, a Maſler in the New Comedy, 75 
Diſcipline, its Influence on Poetry, 26, 27, 28, 55, 
63, 115, 116, 123, 124 : Severe in Egypt, 147, 


243, 244 

Diſguiſe, Love of it, 25,26,338 
Diſquiſition, irreverent in Religion, 160 : peeviſh in 
Poetry, 329 


Divination, taught by Orpheus, 91 : by Muſzus, 
92 : exerciſed by Melampus, 93 : by the Poets, 
131, 132 : by Manto, 183 : furious, 158, 160, 
162, 163 : the Height of Policy, 187 : gainful, 
204 : powerful, 221: natural, 257 n. See Pro- 
phecy. 

Divinities, Grecian, what, 87, 88, 93, 98, 148, 
155, 156 : whence, 99, 100, 101, 196,197,198, 


199, 200 : ranged, 215 : ſtable, ibid. 
Divinity, favourite one of Homer, 113: Proof of 
Divinity, 323 
Dopox a, Priefteſſes of, 163 
Doropzs, 295 
Dominion, Plan of it, where, 337 
Drama, 69 : Drama of Life, 345 
Dreams, pleaſant, how procured, 140 : Golden 
Dream, 227 : Waking one, 296 
Drugs, Egyptian, 140, 141, 144 n ') 200 
Druids, 169 
DRYDEN, 


INDEX 


Da vox, 24 
Duels, the Ballles of the Ancients ſuch, 320 : that bz. 


tween Menelaus and Paris, 328 : between Ajax 


and Hector, ibid. 
Duke, his Patent, 27 
Dungeons, where deſcribed, 296 
Dwarfs, Stories of, 296 


E. 
ART H, the Parent of Men, 43n : ſacrif- 
ced to, 88 n(") : the firſt of the Gods, 102 n: 
where moſt fruitful, 144n(!) 
Eaſt, ſravelled over, 86, 283 
Eaſterns, facilurn and ſolitary, 43, 44 : metaphorical, 
ibid. beir Word for Opium, 141n(') : ther 
Policy, facred and civil, 231 : their Women, harſ:!y 


uſed, 341 
Ecbatana, 237 
Ecſtatick Race, 160, 162 : S/irit, 163, 164. Ce: 

Prophecy, Rapture. 


Education, Power of it, 10, 11, 12, 29, 33, 42, 43, 34, 
55+147,148, 151 

Ecran Sea, 5,235,286,297 
EcyyrT, broken into ſmall Governments, 19 : th: 
Parent of Wiſdom, 50, 84, 85,86, 146,147, 169, 
170, 173, 179, 197. (See Mythology, Allegory) 
is ancient Name, 1410 
EcoyPrT, lower, how formed, 145 n: ſtrifly policed, 
146, 147, 244, 245 : overflowed annuaily, 171: 
why called the bitter Egypt, 143: well watered,243 
Egyptian Language reſolves into Monoſyllables, 41 n: 
brought into Greece, 19,44,83, 197,198 
Egyptian Records, 86, 106, 135 : Poetry, 100, 
169, 211, 212 : Muſick, ibid. Laws, 146, 
243, 244 : Phyſick, 140: Worſhip, 169 : rea- 
fonabit 


8 
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ENDEA 


fonable and pure, 173n : Refugees, 233 : Colo- 
nies, 45 n, 85,197, 198, 199, 200 
EcyPTIANS, inſtruf the Greeks, 44, 45 : invent 
Mathematicks, 66 n: thoughtful, 139 : perverſe 
and obſtinate, 147 n : Enigmatical, 260 : terrible 
Maſters, 244 : fond of Slaves, 143, 244 : 4 Na- 
tion of Prieſts, 201 
Eloquence, how produced, 36, 37 : tames Mankind, 
ibid. n : governs free States, 45 : follows our For- 
tunes, 46 : civilized the barbarous Greeks, 305 
ELys1an Fields, whence in Homer, 137, 274, 273, 


276 
Emulation, /trong among Poets, 76 n(®) 77 
Enchanted Iſland, 24. 
Ends of the Earth, where, 236, 274. 


Enzas, oo much a Poet, 48 : unfortunate in his 
tutelar Numen, 217 : deſcribes to his Servants, 
294: apt to Toeep, 338 : his Character, ibid. 

Eneid, for cobom deſigned, 339, 340 : Female Cha- 
rafters in it, 340 : obſcure, | ibid, 

Enw1vs copied by Virgil, 57 

Enthuſiaſm, Poetick, its Origin, 88 : checked by 
Law, 106, 211, 212 : by Poverty, 115, 116 : 
raiſed, 120: improved, 123 : inſpired, 130, 131, 
132, 149 : indulged, 133 : incapable of Defini- 
tion, 157 : next thing to Madneſs, 158, 159, 160: 
Why, 162, 163, 164, 212, 327. See Mythology. 


Environs, of Troy, 293 
Envy, where it prevails, 76 n (6), 77, 84, 106: 

Homer accuſed of it, 332 
Eolian Iands, 254 


Eolian Colony, 10 : occupies the Trojan Territory, 
298 : not the firſt from Greece, 303 : expels the 
Pelaſgi, 307 

EoLvs, 


IND EX. 


Eol us, 254 : why Lord of the Winds, 256 : Ji 


Name Phenician, ibid. n 
HI EIP OE, 238 
EeHesvs, 206 
Ernorvs, 196, 207 n(!), 270 


Epic-Poetry, its S!rength, 26 : Subjects fit for it, 
27,28 : Paſſions and Manners, 58, 59 : Lax- 
guage fit for it, 59, 60 : what it is, 63 + In 
Genius, 68 : made harſh by proper Names, 3 10. 
See Poetry. 

Epic- Poets, firſt, 8 : the famous Five, 8 n: at al 
Courts, 80: conceal their Names, 83. See Bard, 
Poet. 

Ericu Rus, not the Inventer of the Doctrine if 
Atoms, 282 : taught by Democritus, ibid, 

FEP1MENIDES, pious, 108 : prophetical, 138 m0 

Er1Rus, barbarous, 265 : its King, ECHETvs, ibid. 


2660 

Epitaphs, found in Homer, 321 
Equilibrium, of Things, 102 
Equipage, Royal, where ſeen, 336 
Eſcapes, and Reſcues, inflame the Paſſions, 27 
accidental, 340 
EscHyLus, a Maſter in Tragedy, 75 : his Account 
the firſt Men, 43n : of the Pelaſgi, 440 
EscuLAaPlus, his Temple burnt by nag; 
182, 183 

Es E pus, the River, 297,298, ibid. 
Eſſay upon Homer, 336 


Eſtabliſhment, religious, imprudently attacked, 78 
wiſely made, 187, 192: Eaſtern, ſevere for We 


men, 341 
Eternity of a Government, 337 
Er HIOPIA, 172, 236 : Ethiopians, 144, 23 
„EU pa- 343 


ExxI, 


ann tot KA. i ji @4 


IND EX. 


Etolians, Pirates, 16 n 
Eu BOEA, peopled by Thracians, ; 303 
EuMæus, Ulyſſes's Servant, 17,18 
Euuol pus, a religious Poet, 92 : wrought Wonders, 

108 : conquered Attica, 1 305 
FUPHRATES, 145 n 
Eupol is, a Maſter in Old Comedy, 74 
Evr1P1DES, his Character, 30: perfects Tragedy, 

75 : his Account of Danaus, 306 n 
Eu ROPE, civilized, 202, 233 : its Boundary to the 

Weſt, 237 : ſent no Allies to Priam, 306 
European Families, 307 : Manners, favourable 10 

Women, 341 
Eurybates, the Herald or Eſquire, 330 
EuRVY DICE, her Story, 225 
EuxySTHEUS, King of Mycenæ, 20 


EvsTATHIus, his account of a Bard, 82 1: 0 


Homer, 123 : of his Gods, 148 : of bis Fables, 


214 
EuTHYMENES, his account of the Overflowing of the 
Nile, 172 n 


Euxine Sea, 207, 235, 245, 240,204, 272, 297 


Sr. EvREMONT, Monſ. de, 282 n 
Example, powerful, 10, 11, 12: where equal 10 com. 
mand, 61 
Exclamations, where natural, 157 
Excurſions, 10 plunder, 16,17,18,317,318 


Expedition, Grecian, 318. See Greece, War, Troy, 
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F, 


ABLE, attempted, 32 : the Language of 1}; 
Paſſions, 39 : neceſſary in Poetry, 151, 152, 

153, 154 : why, 152n, 155 : obſcure, 158, ibid, 

n („: Homer's Fules, 215 : their Influence u 
Life, 2 18, 219, 220, 221: take Time to ripen, 32) 
Face of Nature, 25, 37 : Face of Miſery, inexpre. 


ſible, 319 
Facts, known, quaſh Enthuſiaſm, 327 : not minute) 
kept to, 329 
Faculty, mythological, 157, 168 : Feigning Facul), 
recoils upon itſelf, 315,316 
Fairy Favours, muſt not be inquired into, 160,161 
Falſe Writing in Poetry, 47, 68 : Falſe Charafir, 
315,316 

_ Family-Stories, 206 
Fanaticiſm, incident io whom, 41 


Fancy, raiſed, 120, 123, 149 : gives high Pleaſin, 
154, 155, 1560 : commanded by Muſick, 220 
ſmothers R:aſon, 288 : raw Fancies, 296 : fillt 
with Images, 313: Fancy enchanted by Homer, 34 


Fantom, courted, 160 : Divine Fantoms, 216 
Faro of Meſſi na, 246,250 
Fate, its Power, 76 n (f) : Fates of Nations ati 
Men, | 162,339 
Father, primitive, 51 : Fathers, ancient, 175 17% 
177 : modern, 62, 63 : fleſhly, 310 


Favours of the Muſe, 164 : Favours in Love, 2227 
Feaſts, aſſiſt Poetry, 80, 88, 110, 114, 119, 124 


ibid, n ( 

Feats, marvellous, 109,181,333 
Feature, amazing Change of it, 158 n (, 162 
wry Feature betrays Characters, z1b 


2 Feeling 


INDEX 
F eelings, childiſh, 43: human, 46 : quick and true, 
125 : rapid, 168 
FEMALE a, the Inventreſs of Verſe, 88 : ſings the 
Trojan War, 92, 135 : improves Prophecy, 183 
Female CharaFers in the Eneid, 340: in the Iliad 
and Odyſley, 341,342 
FEVELON, his Character, 60 
Fiction, 151, 152, 153 : goes aſtray, 293, 294: 
diſcovers itſelf, 300: impotent in Characters, 29, 
313 : ſureſt Ground of it, 128, ibid. n (®), 344 
Fields of Troy, 293 : not feigned by Homer, 294, 


295 
Fighting, ancient Manner of it, 320, 321 : fitted 
for Deſcription, ibid. 


Fine Gentlemen of Antiquity, their Religion, 282 
Fire, Storms of it, 247, 251 : ſubterraneous Fires, 


249, 258 : influenced by the Air, ibid. 
FLaMinius, Titus, 253 
Folly, preferable to Wiſdom, where, 159, 160 : how 

deſtroyed, 260 n 
Food, ſynonymous with Fighting, 41n(") 
La Foxet, Moliere's Servant, 121 n (0 
Forms of Law in Poetry, 57 : Political Forms, how 

produced, 339 

Fortune or Fate, ibid. 
Fortunes of Life, 12 : of a Nation, 13 : connected 

_ with what, 14, 44,46, 54 
Frailties; human, confeſſed, 34 : diſſembled, 338, 

| 339 
Freedom of Thought, | 334 
Friends, ſincere and conſtant, 1: Homer's careleſ5, 
127,128 


Bb 2 Friend- 


IN D E X. 


0 
Friendſhip, its Power, 2 : its Uſe in Learning, 10;, 
106 : a ſiftning Paſſion, 316 
Fury, propbelict, imitated, 158 : its Appearance of 
ſears 160, 200 : is Symptoms, 162 : its Effet, 
ibid. 103,164 


State, believed by the Ancients, 219,220 

Futurity, 3 171 
G. 
A DES, ſounded by Phenicians, 231 n ( 

See Cadix, 
GaLEN, his Treatiſe of the Cauſes of Manners, 7 n(') 
Games, Pythian, 189 
Gas, Month of, 146n 
Gaul, unknown, 23 


Genealogies, divine, 76, 77, 283 : Trojan, i; 
308. Sce Theogony, Gods. 
General of the Greeks, 21 : Species of Courage !: 


coming the Charadter, 31; 
Generation, myſtick, of Homer's Gods, 20] 
GENII, or Demons, their Generation inexplicab's, 

131 n: ifernal, 220 


Genius, of Men ſacrificed to by the Ancients, 88 ("| 
of Places, 102n : of a Language, 49 : Homer 
Genius. See Homrs, 


Genius produced, 4 : when it excels, ibi 
Genius of 4 People, 14: inventive, of the Phett 

cians, 228,22 
Geography, Homer? 35 135: foreien Geography,235 

Trojan, 293, % 20 
Geometry, applied to Nature, 33 
GERMANICUS, 205 
GERMANY, unknown to the Gre eks, 24) 


315 
e af- 


fell. , 


,220 


INDE X. 


Ghoſt of Ulyſſes, paclions with Homer, 332: Ho- 
mer*s Ghoſt called up by Appion, 323,324 : G9, 
departed, 269 : tortured, 220 

Ghoſtly Appearance. See Prieſts, Spectres. 

Giants, Fate of, 79 : beget Mankind from Heaven, 


gon ): Giants and Monſlers, 240 
GiBRALTAR, Streights of, 236,237 
Glaſs, invented by the Phenicians, 228 
GLAUCO, 127 
GLAUcUus, 48 
Gx1Dpvus, . 7n() 


GODS, their Works not to be pry'd into, 3, 160, 
161”: their Birth, 79, 80, to 103 : N Names, 
whence, 85 n (f), 80, 100, 196, 197 : what 
they are, 88, 102, 148 : their Tran/atiions, 93: 
their oldeſt Votaries, 144 : never doubted of, 149, 
150, 287 : Plato's Opini:n of their Generation, 
151n : inviſible, 219 : ſpeak lo us by the Poets, 
131,132 : gcvern all things, 221 n (: ber 
Language, 178 : where born, 197 : their Mini- 
ters, 131, 201 : their Guardians, 208: ranged 
by Homer, 215 : by Virgil, 217 : Phenician Gods, 
234 : their Uſe in Life, 218 : Sirelers, 310. Sce 
Heaven, Mytholog y. 


| Goddeſſes, Goſſips, — 
| Golden Age, fer Learning, 31 : of the Nerd, 124: 
its Marvel; Jung, 155 
Golden Dream, 227 
| Goodneſs, the Source of Pleaſure, 24 : its Influence 
upon Language, 55 : upon Poetry, 57 

| Gorcoxs, Train /, | 223 
Graccaus, bis Monilcr, 121 
Graces, by whom firſt ſung, $8 : to whom they re- 
lain, 93 n (*) 
— B b 3 GRANADA, 
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GRANADA, Civil Wars of, 40 05 
GRAvINA, Vincenzo, 149 f 
GREECE, Periods of its Hiſtory, 15 : who 
Peopled, ibid. its Soil, ibid. its ancient Inbali. 
tants, ibid. 187, 190, 198: Poor, 14, 20: it; 
firſt Expedition, 21 : conſtantly in War, ibid, 23, 
143 : its Climate, 45 : peopled by Out-laws, ib, n, 
85,198 : in a proper Diſpoſition for Poetry, when, 
34, 46, 70 : Periods in its Manners and Lan- 
guage, 45,78 : free, 54,55, 106, 243 : its great 
Council, 189 : State of it known by the Prieſts, 191 
minutely deſcribed by Homer, 236, 239 : it 
Princes, 312, 313, 314, 315 : its CharaZer, 312 
firſs Cities in it, 19: Provinces, 316 n (*) (): Men, 
316,317 : poſſeſſed by Barbarians, 305 
Grecian Fables, whence, 212, 239 n: & Se, VII 
throughout. Grecian Ladies beautiful, 239 : courted 
without Language, 309 : ſtriking Figures, 341: 
Grecian Statue, 311 
Greek Language, its Origin, 44, 45 n, 85, 200 n 
303, 306: Hiſtcryof it, 45 : how improved, ibid. 
46 : its Stages, ibid. why it ſurvived the Latin, 
ibid. Ibe ancienteſt Greek, 304 : carried into il. 
high Country above Troy, 309 : a Mixture of i 
ſpoken in Troy, ibid. 
GREEKS, barbarous, 16, 199, 288 : Pirates, 16, 
17, 18: Maſters in the Military Art, 22 : Is 
venlers of other Aris, ibid. ſuperior to the Al 
ticks, 23, 26, 312 : all upon the Sea, 44nkll), 
133, 194 : their Inſtrufters, 44, 45, 87, 98, 99 
ienorant, 51, 82 : their Laws, 54, 55 : governt 
by Nature, ibid. borght and ſold their Mixe, 
54 n ( : tamed by the Muſes, 77, 78 : ris 
their Opinions, 84 : School of their Sages, ©: 
86,233 : their Mu ſick, 94, 95,90 : acute, 190: 


wit 


INDEX. 


wiſe and brave, 215 : civilized by Thracians 309 


natural and open, 337,338,339 
Grief, an Antidote againſt it, 140 
Ground, poetical, enchanted, 159 
GRYNIUM, an Oracle of Apollo, 205 
GuaRIN1, Battiſta, 26n, 132n 
GutLFrz and Ghibelline Parties, 66 
Gum-Coaſt, viſited by the Phenicians, 225 
Gur, explained, 41N 

H. 
ABITS, whence contraed, 11, 12: their 
Power in Poetry, 122 
HaLys, the River, 298 
Happineſs, how attained, 220 
Hardſhips, the greateſt, where, 245 


Harmony, Men diſtinguiſhed by it, 106 : Harmony 
of Life, 154 : of the World, 219, 220 : between 


the human Mind and Truth, 296, 300 
Haruſpices, powerful, | 221 
Harveſt-home, the Origin of Satire, 88 


Heart, a Lover's, deſcribed by Petrarcha, 231m: 
human, its Sentiments where learned, 65 : aſcer- 
tained, 125 : repreſented, 312,313 

Heat, God of, 215 

Heaven, 3, 90 n (v), 107 : its Will, 162: M 
ſage from it, 163 : Deſcription of it, 177: Ter- 
rors from thence, 220: a Fund cf Genealogy, 70, 
ibid. n (i), 308: diſfroved no Claims, 310: Help 
from it expected, 2 334. 

Hebrew, 41 n (). See Jews, 

HzcaTevs, 38 : diſtinguiſhed by bis Knowledge 
and Capacity, 108, 109 
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HyzcToR, 293, 297, 298 n: oppoſed to Paris, 314 
compared to Agamemnon, 315 : fights with Ajax, 
328, 329 : Speeches to bim, 342 : by his Father, 
ibid. 343 : by Andromache, ibid. 

HecuvBa, a Mother's Character, 342 

Hel Ex entertains Telemachus, 137: mixes Opium 
with the Wine, 138 : her Adventures, 139 : was 
in Egypt, ibid. injured by Homer, 182 : might 
underſtand Paris, 309 : her Birth miraculous, 317: 


her Character at length, 341,342 
Helicon, 92,151 
HrLIOPoLIS, 136 
Heliotrope of Pherecydes, 285 


Hell, Virgil's, whence, 277 : Homer's, ibid, Paſ- 
ſage to it, 136 : its Uſe, 218 : proves a Fable at 


laſt, 285 
HzLLANxicus, 335 
HELLESpON T peopled, 207 2 Coaſt of, 297 : early 

croſſed by Europeans, 393 
HeLoTEs, Slaves, 211 
HePeHAsTION, 135 
HERACLI1DES, 20 
HERCUL Es, 20 : bis Birth miraculous, 76n 
Hermit, philosophical one, 334 


HERO PDO Tus, 26 : a Traveller, 30: criticixes the 
KyTei En, 83 : bis Account of the Rites of 
Ceres, 85 n (4): of Olen the Lycian, 93 n (%) 
of the Age of Homer, 98 : of the Grecian Gods, 
ibid. has made a Miſtake, 101 : writes the Story 
ef Helen, 139 : a Diſciple of the Egyptian Prieſis, 
200 : judicious, 210, 211: his Veracity compares 
70 Homer's, 335 

Heroes, why ſung, 79 : Theol:gical Hero, 92: UI 
Kors affembled, 312, 313 : deified, 314 : uit 

t feignes 
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feigned Charatters, 301, 10 315, 324, 10 328, + 
n 
Heroic- Meaſure invented, 88 
Heroic Poetry. See Epic Poetry. 
Heroines, Grecian, 139,340 
Heroiſm, Stamp of it, 28, 29 : what it is, 58 : 
irreconcilable with Politicks, 60 : with Quaintneſs 
and Witticiſm, 56 
HESIOD, bis Country, 8 n (®), 44 : inſtrutted 
from Egypt, 51 : his Poetry, 73 : bis Opinion of 
Poets, 77 n (i): his Age, ibid. his Age and 
Warks, 97, 98, 99, 100 : borrows and invents, 
101, ibid. n (: a Rhapſodiſt, 127 : fot learned 
by Books, 129 : lays claim to Inſpiration, 131: 
receives it from the Muſes, 152 : his Commenta- 
tors, 8 n (ö 205 : mentions the Galactophagi, 
242 n: Out-done, where he moſt excelled, by Ho- 
mer, 325 n(') : of great Veracity, 335 
Hhaſhar, its double Meaning, 41n 
Hizra, a Burning-Iſland, 252, 255 : foretels the 
Weather, 257 : communicates under the Sea with 


Etna, 258 
Hieroglyphicks, 85 : what they were, 169, to 173: 
in what Senſe learned by Homer, 179 


HiepockaTEs, his Account of the Difference be- 
tween Alia and Europe, 6 n : of the Egyptian 
Oin!ments, 144 n: knew Opium, ibid. calumniated 
by Poſterity, 182 

Hiſtorian, 26 : wherein different from a Poet, 326 

Hiſtorians, horn in Aſia, 7 n(') : Greek Tifto- 
rians condemned by Bochart, 145 n: in what in- 
ferior to Homer, L 325 

Hiſtorick Characters, 312 

Hiſtory, Grecian, its Periods, 15 : Spirit of its 
Authors, 30: Hiſtory, when unknown, 138, 186, 187 

HOMER, 
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HOMER, Prince of tbe Poeis, 2: Prophet of thy 


Gops, 3, 132 : deified by Kings, 2n(*) ( 
by Poſterity, 149, 321, 322 : bis Birth, 5: bi 
Country, ibid. 182, 291, 296, 298 : bis Mother, 
5 n (8), 82 : bis Father, 105 : his Language and 
Manners, 15, 16, 17, —— throughout the Section, 
291, 302, 308, 309: State of the World whey 
be was born, 22, 149, 232, 263, 287, 298, 325: 
not engaged in Affair, 23, 115, 116, 127 : his 
FIRST Happineſs, 34 : his StconD, 46 : whey 
be wrote, 65 : an Egyptian Adept, 50 : bis TnIRD 
Happineſs, 51 : Religion of his Age, 52: Law, 
54 : Manners, 55 : exempted bim from Vit, 
ibid. his Education, 82 : chief Part of it, 127 : 
bis Maſters, 82, 180, 181, 182 : his Ri. 
vals, 92, 111 n (6) : his Enemies, 92 un (*): 
a publick Singer, 93 : digeſted the Grecian Then 
logy, 100 : did not invent it, 101, 102, 103, 177, 
178,277 : his FoukTH Happineſs, 102, 103: 
bis FirTH and greateſt, 105 : lived ſtroling and 
indigent, ibid. 109, 110, 125, 126, 127 : in tht 
Houſe with bis Maſter, 105 : ſucceeded him, ibid. 
turns AOIAOE or Bard, 106, 110: blind, ibid. 
bis uſual Reſidence, 111, 112, 113, 212, 234 
begins his Travels, 116, 124, 128 : breathed 
nothing but Verſe, 123 : his Fortitude, 125 : hi 
Friends, 126 : has no active Character, 127 
Fund of his Learning, 128 : extols bis Profeſſion, 
129—throughout the Section: a Geographer and 
Hiſtorian, 135, 235, 331, ibid. n (): goes 00 
Egypt, 135 : 4 Plagiary, 73, 89, 135, 175, 6 
184 : ſuſpefed to be an Egyptian, 135 : /ailes 
cb Mentes, 145 : his S1ixTH Hapfineſs, 140 
his Mythology perfefted, 147 : little underſto0d, 
148 : happy in it, 169, 170, 190, 212 : and i 

1 
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his Wonders, 149, 287, 326: his own Bilicf, 
150, 289 : wiſely fabulous, 153 : inquiſitive, 
147, 182, 238 : inſtructed by Tradition, 182, 
190, 212, 298, 299 : fond of Honour, 189 : ſails 
round the Peloponneſus, 213 : viſits Delphi, ib. 
190 : hears the Prieſts, ibid. Diſtribution of bis 
Gods, 215 : Uſe of his Mythology, 218-: its Influ- 
ence on Life, 219, 220, 221 : hard io adjuſt and 
explain, 223,224 : his SEvENTH Happineſs, 232: 
converſes with the Phenicians, 233 : learns their 
Geography, 238 : knows only the Coaſts, 239, 
240 : tells nothing purely fictitious, 242, 243, 289: 
inſtrufs in two different Methods, 242 : his Vera- 
city, ibid. Witneſs for it, 259 : another, 295 : 4 
third, 322: a fourth and fifth, ibid. a ſixth,331 n(P): 
where he places the Tropicks, 284: was in Syros 
himſelf, 286 : went yearly to Delos, ibid. whence be 
had bis Wonders, 287, 288 : his EicyTa Hap- 
pineſs, 291 : deſtined to ſing the War of Troy, ibid. 
ſingular among the Poets, 292 : enjoyed the Advan- 
tages of a Native of two Countries, 1bid, happy in the 
Knowledge of Places, 293 : of Perſons, 296, to 300: 
narrates like an Hiſtorian, 294. : beard both Sides 
of the Story, 299 : his Information, whence, 299, 
300 : his NinTa Happineſs, 301 : his Language 
Joftened, ibid. 302,309,310 : conſecrated to Poetry, 
302 : might underſtand the Trojans and their A- 
lies, zog: bis Poetick Deſtiny, 311: like the Viſta's 
of a Statue, ibid. his LasT and chief Happineſs, as 
lo bis Subject, 311, 312: had Kings for his Pupils, 
321 : never inconſiſtent, 324 : believed to under- 
ſtand every thing, ibid. why, 325, to 328 : learned 
no Science abſtractedly, 324 : follows Nature, ibid. a 
Maſter in Morals, 325 mn (): like a Muſician in 
Poetry, ibid, n (®) : /irpaſſed all before and after him, 

wid. 
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ibid. calumniated by Suidas, 332 : his Veratii, 

admired by Philoſtratus, 331 n(®) : by Strabo, 

335 : Difference between him and Virgil, 336, 1 

341 : taught to ſpeak Engliſh, 336 : excels in Fe- 

male Characters, 340 : is perpetually perſonating, 

344 : bas done juſtice to Nature, 345 : plays with 

our Paſſions, ibid. a Painter from Life, ibid, Au- 

thor of the Iliad and Odyſſey, ibid. 

Homer's Gen1vs, naturally formed, 4: where, 5 
comprehenſive, 10: cultivated by Practice, 123 
by an Egyptian Education, 135 : approached to Di 
vinity, 168 : but a part of his Happineſs, 345 

Homer*s MopeL, ancient Manners, 14, 15, 16: utn- 
affected and ſimple, 34 : warlike and ingenuous, 54, 
55 : wide and unconfined, 118,119 : real Charac- 
ters, 312, See Character, Manners, 

Homer's SuBJEcT, a noble Field, 4 : compleated hi; 
Happineſs, 390 : what it was, 391 : material par! 
of it, 311, 312 : includes the prime Charatters if 
Mankind, ibid. ſaved him from Abſurdities, 313, 
314 : directed him where to begin, 317 : full f 
Hiſtory and Aion, 318 : ſhows Paſſions, 317 
comprehends all Sciences, 323, 324, 325 : left hin 
without a Rival, 336: rich and luxuriant, 344 : 
its Effects, 345 

Homer's Works, of human Compeſition, 4: inſjires 
by what, ibid. Manners in them, 17 : reſemb!: 
Orpheus, and the Oracles, 72 : not written at firſt, 
217, 218 : their Strain, 122: not underſteod, 
148, 167 : the Standard of Religion, 174 : fail? 

Meaſure in the firſt Line, 175 : a famous Douit 

concerning them, 321 : contain all manner of knows 

ledge, ibid. why, 326 : a Ground of Phyſiognomy, 

331 : beyond the Power of a Man, 322,331n("): 


ſtand at ih: Head of human Il itings, 345 
HouERTDA, 


INDEX 


HouERID, 3 n (c): follow the Occupation of their 
Founder, 108 : begin their Songs with a Prayer 10 
Jupiter, ibid. 

Honeſty, @ Source of Pleaſure, 24, 53, 57. See 

Virtue, Truth. 

Honour, defined by Guarini, 26n (): Political Ho- 
nour, uo poetical Subject, 27 

Horace, a Courtier and a Scholar, 4 bis Prin- 

ciple about the forming of a Poet, ibid. his Account 
of the Trojan War, 28 : of Homer's Conducl, 
35n(”): of the firſt Morlals, 37: of the Connexion 
between our Fortunes and Manners, 46 n(): off 
the oldeſt Greek Writers, 56 n (') : witneſſed the 
Fall of Rome, 66n (*) : recounts the Tranſactions 
of the firſt Ages, 79 : bis Opinion concerning the 
Origin of Satire, 88 : of the Succeſſion of Poetry, 
101n(") : of Homer's Wonders, 128, 129 : per- 
fonates a poetick Rapture, 157 : laughs at his Bre- 
thren the Poets, 160 mn (f) :' tranſlates the Epithet of 
Minos, 196 m (*) : joins Circe with the Sirens,261 : 
praiſes Homer, 294, 317 n : makes him a Maſter 
in Morals, 325 

Horſemanſhip. See Chivalry. 

Horſes, bought up, 27 : Life among them, 241 : 
Theſſalian Horſes, 316 

Hours, ſoft, 42 : anxious, 318 

Humanity, its Wants and Feelings, 24: Beginnings of 
it, 37 : Sentiments of it, when canvaſſed, 128: 
its Biaſs, 166 : its State and Meaſure, 219 : in- 
tereſted and moved, 312 : its Frailties repreſented, 
338 : diſguiſed, 339. See Mankind. 

Humidity, how painted by the Egyptians, 172 

Huſbands, diſpoſed to forgive, 342 


HyanTians, Thracians, 305 


IdvBREAS, 


INDEX 

HYBREAS, the fineſt Speaker of his Age, 9?) 
Hymns, ancient, 72, 89, 93: Hymn 10 Jupiter 
by Pampho, 88 : copied by Homer, 89 : Hymy 
io Ceres by Muſzus, 91: the oldeſt in Greece, 
92 : a pious Exerciſe, 96 : youthful Hymns ſur 
by Heſiod and Homer, 111 n (®) : Hymn 15 
Apollo by Tynnichus, 132 : by Socrates, 154 : 
to Iſis, by herſelf, 169 : to Apollo by Homer, 
187 : a ſecond, 188 : Hymns aſcribed 10 Or- 
Pheus, 208, 209, 210: Hymns of Terpander, 


211 : Cretan Hymns, 212 
HYPERBOREANS, 23] 
I. 

FALYSSUS, à Telchin-Set!lement, 200 

Iam, whence formed, 195 n(") 
JasoNn, 245,246 
Ida, Meunt, 294. : Brow of, 296 : the Boundary if 

Troy, 297 : runs North and South, ibid. 


Ip I Dactyli, Tutors of Jove, 196 : a Knowing 
Tribe, ibid. Phrygians and Egyptians, 197, 200 


firſt in Lemnos, 233 
IpouENEus, King of Crete, 314 
Te ne ſpais quoi, 157 
IEPA IPAMMATA 85,200 
IEPOI AOTOL 51 


Jews, invented no Arts, 229 : famed for divin: 
Science, 230 : trading Jews of Antiquity, ubs, 
278, 279 

Ignorance, its Effets upon Language and Man 
ners, 42, 43 : productive of Wonders, 128 : fa 
vours Poetry, 149,287 
Iliad, bow to be effaced, 27, 28 : wild Story in i, 
150 : its Subjett, 291 : ts chief Beauty, 5 | 
man: 
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makes us ſtart as we read it, ibid. Dialogues in it; 
48, 297, 317, 318, 319 : Plan of it, 317 : by 


whom compoſed, 92, 96 n (0, 135, 332 
Iliad aud Odyſſey, how many Actions in them, 319: 
how produced, 345,346 
Little Iliad, @ Poem, 319 
Illuſion, florid, 227 : Men leaſt obnoxious to it, 
322 

ILLYRICUM, x 304 
ILyssvs, a Rivulet near Athens, 222 
Imagery, 147,157,172 


Imaginary Characters, in what Senſe impoſſible, 313 

Imagination, the chief Faculty of a Poet, 154 : 
Pleaſures of it, 155 : weak in compariſon of Truth, 
297 : enriched by what, 313 : Play given it, 319. 
See Fancy. 


IMBRUS, 203, 233 
Immortality taught, 179,219,283 
Impoſſibility, Hieroglyphick fer it, 170: in Poetry, 
what, 313 
Isacnus, why a River-God, 198 
Incidents, Iucky ones, ſuſpicious, 232 
InDians, 198 : Indian Feathers, 65 
InDiEs, 1242/2 diſcovered and named, 234 

| Indigitamenra, 209 
Ingredients, of Pleaſure, 112 : uncommon Ingredients, 

| 345 
Inland- Countries, 238, 265 
Innocence, beautiful, 24 


Inquiſition, Dread of, its Effets upon Poetry, 61,62 


Inſpiration, claimed, 3: Title 10 it, 129, 130, 137, 
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132 : not to be defined, 157 
Integrity, 


INDEX. 
Integrity, original, 339 


Intercourſe between Nations, dangerous, 15 : rare, 
138, 187 : between Gods and Men, 107, 149, 


| 242 

Interval, between Liberty and Slavery, 63 : between 
Senſe and Madneſs, 158 
Inventers of Arts, 94 n ()) (), 98, 99, 199, 200, 
| 228 
Invention, its Parent, 24, 230: Homer's Invention, 
| 336 
Inventory of Arms in Homer, 299 
Invocation of the Muſe, 178 : Invocations, 208 


Tox1a, 5n("), 112, 113 
Jonians, Pirates, 19 : rebel againſt the Perſian, 
108 : incline to Pleaſure, 6 n, 301: occupy Troy, 


298 : expel the Pelaſgi, 309 
Ionick-Life, 126 : Coaſt, 204 : Poet, 220 : Dia- 
left, | 301 
Joy, impetuous, 123, 124,157, 158 
Ischia, the and, 251 
Isis, her Songs, 169 : freſcribed ber own Form 
Worſhip, ibid. prophetick, | 227 
Iſlands, how formed, 145 : floating Iſlands, 24), 
249, 254 : Eolian and, 253 


Iſlands, of ihe Archipelago happy, 5 : productive 
Learning, 7,8 : early peopled, 44 : poſſeſſed by 
Carians, 45n : by the Pelagi, 307, 308: ther 
Names, how impoſed, 234 : firſt civilized, 205 : 


ſend Colonies to Alia in their turn, 303,300 
Is r Rus, an ancient Hiſtorian, 93 100 
Italia liberata, TRISSINO' Poem, 32,33 


ITALY, 31: where deſcribed, 32 : torn in pieces, 


65 : barbarous, 181 : ſuperſtitious, 221 : undi. 
covered 


INDEX. 
covered, 238 ; full of Monſters, 246, 247, 248 : 
of Cannibal, 263, 264, 265 : planted by the Pe- 


laſgi, 306 
ITHaca, Courſe to it, ſailing from Italy, 250 : Prince 
of Ithaca, 330 
Jup A, 228 
Judges, bribed, 65 a (*) 


Joxo, ſuſpended by Jupiter, 150 : ber Birth, 156, 
196 : 4 Telchin-Godgdeſs, 200 : jealous, 206 : 
why ſaid to favour the Greeks, 215 : to warn 
Achilles, 216 

JueiTER, Hymns to him by Pampho, 88 : copied 
by Homer, 89 n („: quarrels with Juno, 150 : 
inſpires the Bards, 131 : manages Mortals, ibid. 
rebels againſt Saturn, 156 : his Friend and Com- 
panion, 195 : why nurſed in Crete, 196, 202, 
203 : gives Laws to the Cretans, 210 : what be 
is, 214 : loves Zolus, 254 : his Fair with Alc- 


mena, 275 
JusTin the Hiſtorian, |, 76n 
Josrix Martyr, 51 n, 175 


JuvenaAL, his Account of Aſtrology, 76 n (): of 
the Condition of a Poet, 115 n, 124 n: his be- 


Ciitick, 7 336 
K. 

a AO0I1 KATAOOL 69 
K Kerab, why it ſignifies a Battle, 4 un 
Kingdoms, their Fates, where learned, 190 
Kingly Science, 322 
KIOAPNAOIT, 189 


Knowledge, to be acquired in the Age of Homer, 
82 83, 102,103, 12951305 169, to 212 
KINPIA Enn, $3 


c L. 


L. 


5g CEDEMONTIANS, ignorant of Geograt)y, 
238, 239 : their Laws whence borrowed 
219 

Ladies, aft to wonder, 42 : given as Bribes, 6; 
n (4): ſuſceptive of Rapture, 88 : curious in Jew. 
els, 118 : love Medicines, 139 : invent Opiates, 
140 : uſe Ointments, 144n : a harſh Thing ſaid 

| of them, 175,176 : killed by Diana,.215 : courted 
if without Language; 309: kept from Sight, 240 : 
deſcribed by Homer, 341 : ſubject to Fright, 
341 : ready to complain, ibid. appear little in thy 
Eneid, 340: and frequently in the Iliad aid 
Odyſſey, 341, 342,343,344 
LAERTIUSs, Diogenes, 87 : gives @ Principle of 
Muſæus's Philoſophy, 92 n (5) : his Account of 
Syagrus or Sagaris, ibid. n () 
Language, on what it depends, 36 : how improved, 
37, 46, 51: the Tamer of Mankind, 37 : its 
Origin, 38 : Original Languages, 40 : their pri. 
mitive Parts, ibid. monoſyllabical, ibid. 41n : full 
f Metaphor, ibid : defettive, 42: Language, how 
tindtured, 43: Maxim concerning it, 40 : ordi- 
nary Language, metaphorical, 47 : poliſhed Lau. 
guage unfit for Poetry, 59 : impoveriſhed, 60,61 : 
Language of the Gods, 178 : Northern, monoſy!1a- 
bicah, 41 n : Weſtern, carried over the Helleſpont, 
303 : Trojan, at, 308: Homer's, ſmooth, 
301, % 311 : adopted by ſucceeding Writers, 302: 
Language, feeble on ſome Occaſions, 319 : Lat 
guage of the Paſſions, 343 : copied by Homer, 
344 


Laritue, 79.96 
LAR1SS4, 
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LARISSA, 205 
LATONA, her Oracle in Egypt, 197, 204 : her 
Offspring, 93, 110, 204, 205 : ber Locks, 97 
Laughter, immoderate, 69 
Lavinia, an obſcure Character, 340 
Laws, municipal, 55 : when of no Force, 64: 
neceſſary, 218 : Grecian, 54 n: Roman, 193 : 
Athenian, ibid. Cretan, ibid. 210: Egyptian, 
146, 147, 243, 244 : Enemies to Poetry, 106, 


116, 211,212, 314 


Lawgivers, Poets, $5 : their common Theme, 87, 88, 


97,102,103,129 
Lawyers, acquire a peculiar Stile, 123 
Leaders of Sets, $5,282,333 


Learning, ſupplies not Friendfhip, 1, 2: where pre- 
duced, 8: Age of Learning, 31 : connected with Li- 
berty, 61 : its Succeſſion and Periods, 73, to 83: 
rare among the Ancients, $82 : in what Form at firſt, 
83, 10103, 108, 109, 128,129,185,212,280,281, 


282 : where perſecuted, 61, 62 : when, 333 
Lechom and Tereph, 41N 
LecTian Promontory, 297 
Legends of Saints, 62 : of Gods, 150, 223 
AEIA, whence derived, 410 
Leisxitz, Monſ. his Theodicte, 229 u, 333 
LeLEGEs, a wandering Tribe, 298 n : ſettle in Troy, 

308 
Lruxos, the Receptacle of Myſteries, 203 : wijited 

by Cadmus, 203 
Lzo X, | 31 
LesBus, produced Hiſtorians and Poets, 7 un, 8: 

a Boundary of Priam' Dominion, 297 
LtsTRYGons, Mageaters, 247,206n 
LEeTHE, River, its Brazen Gates, 137 
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IND E X. 


Letters, lilile known, 82: Holy Letters, 85: Pe. 
laſgick, 87, 94, 180 : miſſive not in uſe, 138 


Phenician, 230 
AHTNON», TO, the Lycian Oracle, 204 
LEVANT, 141 
Levity, 55, 50 : neceſſary, where, 340 


Liberty, its Effects, 7, 22, 23, 34, 35» 30, 37, 
46, 227 : Love of it, when a Reality, 53 : con- 
nected with Learning, 60, 61 : peculiar Species, 
of it, 64 : abuſed, 68 : invaded and defended, 

66 n, 113 

LiBETHRIS, @ Mountain in Thrace, 178 

Life, barbarous, 15, 16 : its Effe&s, 19 : Modern, 
truly painted, 33, 336 : Solitary and Savage, 40, 
41, 42 : Common Life, 56 : Social, 77 : how in- 
troduced, thid. g1, 305 : thought not worth ti: 

” keeping, 112 : eaſieſt Life, 116 : ſiroling Liſe, 
123, 133 : lonick Life, 126: Poetical, 18; : 
Arts of Life, 188 : civilized Life, 194 : dull, 
227 : Tartar-Lite, 241 : voluptuous, hurtfu!, 
218, 259 : Good and Bad in Life, 260n : ile 
Good frequently overlooked, 311: Drama of Life, 


345 

Lite, is Meaſures, 159 : Conduct of it, 166 : b 
made happy, 220 

Life to come, 137. See Heaven, Immortality. 
Light, the beſt for a Wonder, 267 
Linplans, Telchines, 200 
Line, Meridian, drawn by the Phenicians, 205 
LiNvus, 73:87, 88, 93,95 n 0) 
Liparean Iſlands, 250, 10 259 
Little Iliad, a Poem, 319 
Liturgy, Grecian, 208 : Egyptian, 169 
Livia, 205 


LoLLIVus, 
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IND EX. 


Lol Lius, ſtudying Eloquence, 325 n (09 
Lovolxus, Dionyſius, 39,53 
Love and Vine, 112, 340: Love and Ambition, 

18 
Lucil ius, preferred to all Poets, "= 
LucixA, her Fee as a Midwife, 119 
LucRETIUS, 14N, 15 n, 19 n, 344 
Lucumo, harſh in Poetry, 302 
Lumps of Iron, hung about Juno, 130 


LuTHER, acceptable to the Cham of Tartary, 241 
Luxury, diſguiſes Nature, 25 : enſlaves a Nation, 


63 : Weſtroys Integrity, 339 
LycoPnuRoN, his Caſſandra, why ob/cure, 158 
LycuR6vs, : whence be had bis Las, 210 
Lycvus, a Telchine, eres an Oracle, 204. 
LyDplans, expelled Smyrna, 82 
Lymphatick, Tribe of Prieſts, 227 
Lyre, by whom invented, 96 : held by one of the 

Graces, 93n(*) 
Lys1as, his Diſcourſe on Love, 222,223 

M, 
MI 5 R, bis happy Country, 297 
Macedonian Poiver, its Influence upon 
Learning, 45, 66, 67 : Macedonian Language, 
04 
MacneRevs, a bold Prieſt of Delphi, — 


Machines, Homer's, 46, 98, 102, 143, 215. See 
Gods, Mythology. 

Madneſs, obſcure, 158 : real, 159 : affected, 160, 
ibid. n (): revered, 161: imminent, 327 : its 
Panegyrick by Plato, 103,194 

Ce 3 Macs, 


2 


— — 


Mac1, con/ulted by Pythagoras and Democritys, 


$0 n 

Magiſtrate, re/irains from Vice, 218 
Magiſtrature, Frms of it, 337 
Maids, taken captives by Achilles and Patroclus, 
341n 


Mankind, 90, 219 : Bieſ5of, 50: Original Draugir 
cf, 62 : Plan ef, 128 : Aſpefs of, 132 : Natur: 
of, 153, 166, 193, 194 : tranſitory, 48, 176 : 
whence, 37, 43 n: ſprung from Heaven, 310: 
did not drop from an Oak, ibid. prime Chara; 
aſſembl-d, 312 : Weak fide of, 323 

Manners, Diviſion of, 11, 12: Pregreſſion of, 13. 
on what they depend, 14 : natural, 23: why 
pleaſant, 24 : modern, 25 : well painted, 33, 
336 : Manners, how formed, 68 : how con- 
founded, 214 : confined and uniform, 60, 292 : 
delicately connected, 136: Manners, ancient, 
unaffeted ard ſimple, 34 : refuſe a foliſhed Lan- 
guage, 59, 60, 66 : form one for themſelves, 43, 
46, 55 : adjuſted to Poetry, 24, 34, 53, 10 57 
Manners, heroick, 57, 58, 313, 314 : Manners 
of the Times, 11 : ect a Language, 49 : hit 
they follow, 13, 52 : their natural Progreſſion, ibid. 
ther Influence upon Poetry, 73, to 82: Manners, 
human, ?beir Cauſe, according to Galen, 7 N {(*): 
cannot be counterfeited, 33, 59, 314 : their Source 
and Connexion, 333 : Publick Manners, thei 
Power, 73, 339 : Weſtern, carried over the Hel- 
leſpont, 303 : Britiſh, with re/pec? to Women, 341 

Manners in Homer, whence, 116, 117, 132, 33* 


N 4 1 

IF 
ManrcteLLinus, Ammianus, 144i 
MarceLLus, his Tutor, gn 
Maks, wha! be retreſents, 215 


MARSY 4G 


INDEDLX 


MaARSYAS, 94n (). 95 
MakxrIAIL, his Epigram 1% a Brau, 50 n 
Marvellous, the Nerve of Poetry, 26: medern Sub- 
plement of it. 69 
Mathematicks, invented, 65 n: applied to Nature, 
333 


Maxims in Poetry and Language, 29, 46, 47, 55, 
64, 71,88, 120, 149, 103 

Mayor, Lord, bis Show, 25 
Meaſure, in Poetry, whence, 39 : in Muſick, 94, 
95 : in Life, 159, 219 : bow examined, 313 : 


its Power and Effects, 120 
Mechanicks, where inverted, 228 
Mrs and Perſians, 229n (*), 230 
Median Empire, unknown to Homer, 237,228 


MEDITERRANEAN Sea, /ailed by the Phenicians, 
235, 236, 237, 275 : Coaſl of it laid out, 242 : 


Voyage round it, 272,286 
MreLamevs, his IIiſtory, 93,100,108,174,179 
MELEACGER, Bis Death, 317 mn 
MELESANDER, an Epic-Poct, 96 
MemPnis, 135,130,209 
M EMOIT HZ, 209 


Men, reſembie the Conſtitution f their Country, 42: 
like the Leaves of Trees, 48, 170 : admire what 
they underſtand not, go : whence they take their 
Sentiments, 54 : when beſt known, 63 : like In- 
dian Feathers, 64 : their Iutereſt ſerved, 77: 
where they firſt appeared, 230 mn: their com- 
mon Weakneſs, 323: defied, 311 : deieribed, 

315 

MrwxanpeR, bis Charafter, 30: Perizd of Maus 
ners when be wrote, 68: i benleu and perfected 
New Comedy, 73 

1 Mrorrars 


IN D E X. 


McweLaus, 21 : his Epithet, 328 : fights with 
Paris, bid. bis Conduct with reſpect to his Wife, 


| 342 
Menon, à Dialogue of Plato's, 316 0 
Mrs, à Friend of Homer's, 145 


Merchants, jir/t infiru## the Greeks, 45 : Pheni- 
cian Merchants, Sect. XI. 

Mercury, bis Province, and Rival-Power, 215 

Meridian-Line, drawn by the Phenicians, 28; 

Mess1wa, Faro of, 246,247,259 

Netaphor, its Origin, 38, to 43 : ſeltled into an 
Art, 84 : employed in Learning, 99, 102 : Time 
for inventing it, 120, 157, 158 : Syſtem of it, 


where, 109 : defined, 327 
Mettle, when ſhown, 64,124 
Mkxico, Congueſt of, 24 
Mi or Me, Aqua, 195n 7% 
Mipas, an Inverter in Muſick, 94n(*) 
MiLtToN, #he Pes iod when be wrote, 65,66 


MiMnuRrmus, the Poet, bis Epithet to Alia, 5 nt") 
Mind, human, how formed, 11, 12: narrow, 33 
broken By Terror, 62 : capable of a Sett, 115,123 : 
exhauſted by trifling, 116,117 : its Powers ſiretched, 
333 

A Mind, made the World, 87, 88, 220 : fit fi 
Poetry, 116 n (*), 168 : great, its Char- 
Heriſtick, 147, 159 : agitated, its Manner, 160 : 
debauched by Muſick, 226: how made hajj", 
219 : ſeldom ſeized, 300: tainted by Envy, 332 * 


Levity of Mind, 340 
Minerva, 148 : why ſaid to favour the Greeks, 
215 : and direct Ulyſſes, 219 


\ | Minas, 20, 188, 193 : his Conda and Character, 
| 194 : the Companion of Jove, 195 : not @ (Cit 
Il | tan, | 196 
Miracle, 


IND EX. 


Miracles, 3: Specioſa Miracula, 128, 129 : Coun- 
try Miracles, ibid. Uſe of Miracles, 149, 218, 
220 : when not decried, 149 : how darkened,287 : 


when ſwallowed, 1bid. when ſought for, 333 
Mirth, Returns of it, 123 
Miſery, where intenſe, 244: Face of Miſery, 319 
M1sT1 or Meſeri, 141n(') 
M1iTHRIDATES, the Great, his Favourite, 9 n 
Model in Poetry, 34, 73, 74 : tits Force, 338 : 

Homer*s, what, 34, 312: Triſſino's, | 32 
Model of the World, 220 
Modern Sages, unlike the Ancient, 78 79,151 


Moderns, why Strangers to Nature, 25 : underſtand 
their own Manners, 33 : their firſt Poets, 114 

MoliE Rr, Mon/. de, how he tried bis Comedies, 121 

Mox-GIBEL. See Etna. 

Monkiſh Hiſtory licked up, 62 

Monoſyllables, impesſonal, | 40 

Monſters, by whom deſcribed, 240: Homer's, 246 : 


their Manners, 263 
Moo, how repreſented, 173: ber Names, 178: 
another World, 179 
Moors, poetical, 40 n (½, 43 
Moysvs, founds the Clarian Oracle, 205 
Moraliſt, his Direction for Irie Pleaſure, Is 2, 57. 
219, 220: for avoiding falſe, 259 


Morals, their Source, 12 : improved, 127, 147 : 
Syſtem of, 106 : ancient Docirine, 220: Maſjier 
of Morals, 325 : Precepts, when farſaxen, 333 


Morning, ber Abode where, 247,207 
Moschus, @ Sidonian, fig taught the Doctrine of 

Atoms, 282 
Moruz le Vayer, | 11N 


Mog re, Houdancour, 27;%/. de la, 57 
Mountains, 
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IND EX. 


Mountains, Burning, 249, 250,251 
Multitude, how governed, 78 : credulous, 150 
Nridle of, : 50,151 
McGurxoTH, Imagines, 195n(*) 
Muſe, directs the Actions of Men, 132 : ber F. 
worrs, 104 : Invocation of, 178 


Muss, Tamers of Mankind, 78 : employed by 
Lawgivers, 80 : and in all Sciences, 185 : their 
Lover, 90: Favourite, 157 : Son, 227 : aptear 
to Heſiod, 151 : their Profeſſion, 152 

Mrs us, 73, 86 : his Charatter and Werks, 01, 
ibid. n (®) : copied by Homer, 174, 175, 176: 
a Thracian, 303 

Muſick, Grecian, 94, ibid. n (*) : is Irventer, 96 : 
philoſophical, 153 : ecſtatick, 215: its Power, 
226 : forbid in Egypt, 106 : circumſcribed, 147 m, 


211,212 : ancient Maſters of it, 305 
Muſter-Roll of the Grecian and Trojan Arnie, 
2300 

MyRMIDONS, 295,317 


Myſteries, heir Uſe among the Ancients, 50, 9o, 99: 

Oral! Myſteries, 169 : Bendidian in Lemnos, 203: 

L atoha's iz Aſia, 207: Myſteries in Homer' 

Il'ritings, 321: why, 324, 10 328 
Myfticiim afered, 86,181 
My THOLOGY, ts Influence upon Mankind, 78. 
es Foundation, 88, 1 36 : brought into Greece, 

17 : improved there, ibid. Homer's, litile under 
od, 148: Socrates why barren in it, 154 : ü 
Powers, 157 : has the Appearance of Madnt), 
159, 162 : two Kinds of it, 167 : Egyptian, 169 
rr Heller learned by Homer, 173 : Sources of U 
Atxtholozy, 179 : Cretan, 212 : is Uſe in Poet), 
217, to 219 2 . 218, to 224 


a > he 
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IND E X. 


N. 


AMES, how invented, 38 : proper, how im- 
poſed, 234 : how ſoftened in Homer, 302: 
Roman Names, harſh, ibid. impoſſible to inſert in 
Verſe, ibid. proper Names ſtiffen Poetry, 310: 


poliſhed and prepared for Homer, ibid. 
NapLESs, Coaſt of, 251 : Bay of, 200,201 
National Character, 13 : Kites, neceſſary, 79 


Nations expelling one another, 15, 16, 21 : Northern, 
when known to the Greeks, 181, 287 : Homer's 
Account of them, 240 : covered with Darkneſs, 
245, 271, 272 : Nations relinquiſhing their Seats, 

302, 10 308 

Nature, fineſt Perception of, 5, 6, 116, 126, 157 : 
Aspects of, 10, 88, 160: Powers, 88, 102, 148, 
166, 167 : Univerſal Nature, 215 : alone firms 
Characters, 315: followed, 324, 327 : the veſs 
Rule, 70, 344 : her Image in Homer, ibid. 

NAusicAA, 344 

Navigation, Grecian, 15 : Phenician, 23r, 2: 
266, 268, 287: ' Homer's, 145, 212: Ulyſſ:>" 
247 : Menelaus's, 272 : Navigation dejertvea ' 


Homer, 32507 
Naxos, | 
Neceſſity, Parent of Invention, 29.23, 


NeMES1S, a powerful Goddeſs, 

NeoPToOLEMUS, killed by @ Prieſt, 205 
gedy, 

NEPTUNE, | 148,152,150,190, 

NesToR, 18, 28 : bis Character, 


Nxwrox, Sir [ſaac, 197, 5 
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NILE, Banks of, 5 : why called the Ocean, oon. 
a Paſſage to Hell, 136, 277 : forms the Lower 
gypt, 145n : Cauſes of its annual Over flowing, 


171,172 
Nix EVE or Ninos, 238 500 
N1revs, beautiful and unwarlike, 314 
Nox, Filius, 195 0 (*) 
Nonſenſe, where ſuſpected, 158 


Numbers, applied, 333. See Arithmetick. 
Nymph, carried off by the Wind, 222 : Telchine 


Nymphs, 200 : Nympbs ſacrificed to, 102 h 

a 99 
A K 8, not the Parents of Men, 310 
Obeliſk, Egyptian, turned into an Helio- 
trope, 285 
Obſcurity, its Uſe, 287 
Ocean, its Etymology, 100n : the Nile, 136 : Len 
of it, 20, 195 : the general Boundary, 236 


Odyſley, its Character, 60 : its Subject, 291, 318 
Auther, 135 : Wonders, 286 : how produced, 345. 
See Homer, 

CEcnHAL1a, Sacking of, a Poem, 127nl) 

Oeconomy, deſcribed, 119: of Eolus, 254 : taugl. 
by Homer, 321 : wholeſome for young Ladies, 340 


Otpirvs, 183 
Og, Limes, 1001 
Oil, an Ingredient of Pleaſure, 112: why, bit 
Ointments 2½d by Ladies, 14400 
O1iTOAINOE (7 * Als ops) 59 
Orxx, the Lycian, 9 
OLYMPUS, 73,95 0 (*), 96,97 
Onion, worſbip ed, 1731 

Ox 04 


INDE X. 


OxoMACRITUS, a Laugiver, 54 n: and Poet, 86, 91 


Opera, an unmeaning Thing, 226 
Opinion, creeps upon us, 300 : fond Opinion, its 
Power, 324 
Opium, invented by Ladies, 139 
Ops or Rhea, 156, 203 


Oracles, anciently in Verſe, 40 : reſemble Homer's 
Jerſes, 73 : wby admired, 163 : Fountains of 
Knowledge, 190 : a chief Part of Worſhip, 2c4 : 
Reformers of Mankind, 212,213 

OraPoLLo, Niliacus, 172 n (% 

Orators, born in Aſia, 9 n: Succeſſions of, 75, 77: 
the moſt fluent of Auguſtus's Court, (Haterius), 


121 
Oratory, 75, 129 : taught by Homer, 321 
Order, ſacred. See Fathers, Prieſts, 
Order of a Nation, 35 : of a Town, 117 
OryTHIA, a Nymph, 222 
ORoEBANTIUS, an Epic- Poet, 96 
Orphan Circumſtance, of Andromache, 343 


ORPHEUS, deſcribes the ancient ſavage Life, 
41 n, 263 : his Addreſs to his Son, 50 : his 
Poems, ibid. n (®) : reſembles Homer's Verſes, 73: 
when he was born, ibid. a Lawgiver and Poet, 85 : 
his Character, Hiſtory, Principles, and Writings, 
89, 90,91 : an Inventer of Arts, gan () (*) : 
Diſpute about his Age, 98, 101 : his Idea of Hell, 
whence, 137 : his Doctrine and Manner, 155 : 
copied by Homer, 175, to 179 : his Hymns, 207 : 
a Thracian, 3066: Abridgement of his Life by Fu- 
ſtathius, ibid. n (*) : out-ftrirt by Homer in his 

| greateſt Excellency, 325n 
OrPHevs and Eurydice, a moving Slory, 325 


ORTY IA, 


INDE X. 


OrTYGIA, @ Country, 206 : near Syros, 284 : 


Nurſe, ibid. her Statue, ibid, 
Oſirites, an Herb, raiſes the Dead, 223 
Out-laws, the Planters of Greece, 44,45 U 


Ovp, copies a Hymn of Homer's, 144 n (6): hi 
Opinion of the Gods, 150 : deſcribes the Field: if 


Troy, 295 
. 

ALAMED ES, an Inventer of Arts, gan (): 

ſaid to be the Author of the Iliad, 332 

PALEAPHATUS, his Hiſtory and Writings, 97 

PaLtrmMo, the Habitation of à Siren, 260n 


PALLAS. See Minerva. 

Paurnho, his Maſter and Writings, 88 : copied i) 
Homer, 99 

Pan, the Som of Mercury, 94 n (') : feigned In. 
ſeription on his Altar, 107 : an old Egyptian Dti!;, 


171 
PaxpaRrvus, 298 : faithleſs, 314 
Parable, 84. See Allegory, Metaphor. 
Paradiſe Loſt, Milton's, @ divine Plan, 67 


Paris, @ Pupil of Venus, 217 : a Fudge of Clithe, 
281 : effeminate, 314 : a Foil to Hector, ibid. 
2b1s Menelaus, 329 : mentioned diftanily by He- 


len, 342 
ParRHASIUS, the famous Painter, 68n 
Parties in Cities, 21: Art of Parties, unknown t 

Homer, 337 
Parte rotte, about Lipari, 250 


Paſſions, human, how raiſed, 27, 64, 151,313 : in. 
vent Languages, 38: influence them, 41, 42, 43: bo 
expreſſed, ibid. how eluded, 117 : when canvaſſes, 


125 : where created, 147 : ſpoken 19 152 : regi- 
lated, 


eo 4 ap. + „ Un > amy 
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IND EX. 


tated, 211: diſſembled, 239 : reſigned, 340: their 
Curbs, 50 : their Poiſe, 55 : their Play, 337 : 
their Language, 344 : Social Paſſions, where 
prevalent, 58 : how inſpired, 78, 86 : Poetick 
Paſſion, 120, 149 : its Torrent, 157 : its Cauſe, 
161 : reſembles Madneſs, 162 : ungovernable, 168: 
blends Extremes, 214 : when to be attained, 288 : 


Prophetick Paſſion, 163 
Paſtoral Life, Inſtructions for it, 107n 


Pæan, famous one 10 Apollo, 132: Pæans, when 
firſt uſed, 188 : yearly at Delphi, 189 : Cretan 
Pæans, | 188,212 

PeLAsG1, 44: their Letters, 87, 94, 190 : the 
Planters of Greece and Italy, 306: a great Na- 


tion, ibid. given to change, 307 : expelled from . 


Troy, ibid. carry Grecian Manners into the high 
Country, 308 
PeLevs, the Father of Achilles, 144n(*) 


| PeLoPonNESUS, Origin of the Name, 20 : by «whom 


Planted, ibid. 45 n : Coaſt of, deſcribed by Homer, 


212,213 : poſſeſſed by Barbarians, 305 n 
Props, how made King, 20, 45 n: @ Phrygian, 
85 : his Story, from Pindar, 1932 n 
PENELOPE, 79,130, 344 


People, their Security, 23: effects of their Happi- 


neſs on Poetry, 26,28. See Commonalty, Vulgar. 


| | People f Athens, made wiſe by their Climate, 6 n : 


ſcurrilous, 67 : their Picture, ibid. n 


| Prer1cLEs, eftatl ſhed a Democracy, 69 
: Perc of the Grecian Hiſtory, 13, 14 : of the 


Il; 4,220 : of the Trojan War, 291,317 


Pin Monarch, 23, 109, 238 n : Perſian Empire, 
under, 76n : enſlaved Egypt, 147 : tranſ- 
"utted Arts, 230 
Perſon, 
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INDE X. 
Perſon, Make of it, correſponds with the 7. emper, 


30 

Perſons, known by Homer, 296, 297 : ech 
this Kuoroledge, 300, 325 
Perſuaſion, difficult in Poetry, | 296,300 
PEeETRARCHA, | 33, 251n(#) 
PHALANTHuUS, dwelt in Rhodes, 234 
PAN c, 2 Female, writes the Iliad, 135 
PRANIT ES, the ſacred Scribe, ibid, 
PHARMACIA, a Nymph, 223 
PHaRos, its Diſtance from the Land, in Homer, 
1450 


PaxzBus. See Apollo. | 
Prtmivs, Homer's Maſter, 82 : a Philoſopher and 


Poet, ibid. n, 318 : his Library, gs 
PHtmMoNot, invents Hexameter Verſe; $88 : the ful 
Pythia, ibid, n (0 
PHENICIA, 44, 84, 143, 230, 232, 236, 281 
PHENICITANS, Merchants, 19 : inſtru ile 
Greeks, ibid. he Cretans, 197 : invent Aris 199, 
229 : an ancient Nation, 230 : their Language 
and Policy, 231 : bote diſtinguiſbed, ibid. found 
Cities, 232 : inſiru Homer, ibid. 236, 237 : 
propagate their Gods, 233 : give Names to ile 
Cyclades, 234 : make annual Voyages, 230 : ſeit 
the Planctæ, 250 : give a Name to Folus, 255: 
and to Homer's Monſters, 267 : trade upon tit 
Red-Sea, ibid. he Tyrrhene Sea, 268 : theWij 
Coaſt of Spain, 275 : give riſe to Elyſium, 276: 
their Charatter, 279 : The Jews of Anliquit, 
ibid. Men of Science, 281 : their Theology, 282; 
inſtruct Pherecydes, 283: draw a Meridian Lin, 


284 : their Winter Retreat, ibid. their Sea- mes, 
252, 287 


Phenomenon 


IND EX. 


Phenomenon, ſingular, 4 : of the Nile's Overo - 
ing, 171 : Phenomena of th N, 322 
PHERECYDES, nz? ef the frſt Writers in Proſe, 38 
a Schilar of the Phenicians, 283 : bis Country 


deſcribed,” ibid. makes a Heliotrope, 285 
PuitzMOx, Menander's Cotemporary, 73 
PRiloc TFT ts, a Sul ject of Tragedy, 319 


PhILOM ELA and PRO NE, their Story, where, 304 
Philoſophers, of Aſia the Le/s, n : Prince &, 
g1 : Legiflaters and Poets, 85 : Theclogries, 78 n: 

increaulous, 149 : borr:w from toe Jews, 229: 
when reſtored, 33 3 
Philoſophy, en firſt ftudied in Greece, 45, 85: 
in what Manner, ibid. 97, lo 109 : 2 
147, 169, (See Mythology.) aſiſked Religion, 
181 : the moſt ancient, 211 : in Lacedemon and 
Crete, ibid. n: Pythagorick, 86, 219: Atomical, 
282 : Phenician, 283 : faugòt by Homer, 322, 
323, 324 : Method to be obſerved in it, 225 : 
takes a new Face, 333 : reſiored to its firjt Luſire, 
ibid. 


5 PamosrxArus, 89, ibid. n (: his Opinion of Ho- 


mer, 325 n () : of bis Veracity, 331 n (e): cobere- 


in he blames bim, 332 
| PHLEGETHON, the Burning-River, 270,271 
| Phceſtus, by whom founded, 194. 
PHORONEUS, civilized the Peloponneſus, 198 
ProTICS, the Patriarch, 92 n(') 
PaHRYGIANS, $5,197,297, 305, 300 
PHTHIA, the Country of Achilles, 186 


5 
IN DAR, Hoco w nurſed, 76 n (®) : Bis Account Ho- 
mer's Peſterity, Ms n: b:s Schaliaſt, 111: his 
CharaFer, 152 

D Piracy, 


Piety, 85 Nd by Bardi, 10 7,108 : rraiſed by Ho- 


mer, 


IN D E x. 


Piracy, thought honourable, 13, 16,143 


Places, known and deſcribed by Homer, 293, 10 29 


not fititious, ibid. ect of this Knowledge, 295, 3e; 


Plagiariſm, where ſulſpected, 775,135, 173,332 
Plains of Babylon, 5 : Aſiatick, 23 : Aſſyrian, 26; 
Trojan, 293 : Theſſalian, 316 


Plan of Paradiſe Loſt, 66 : Plan of Mankind, 124 
Plan of Dominion, 337 : a-Poet's Plan, 326: Ho. 
mer*s, how laid out, 317 

PLancT&, Claſhing-Rocks, 249 : where, 251, . 

888 

Planets, their Power, 76, ibid. n (6) (*) (5), © 

PLATO, deſcended from a God, 76 n (): þ; 
Dialogues, what, 30: Prince of the Philoſo;her, 
g1 : his Opinion of the human Capacity, 33 m. 
of the Inventers of Arts, 94 n (: of a Patil 
Mind, 116n : of Homer's Way of living, 127. 
of his Friends, ibid. of his Capacity for Bui, 
128 : of the Inſpiration of Poets, 131, 132 : 
Egyptian Scrlpture and Muſick, 147 n: of tl: 
Generation of the Gods, and religious Belief, 151: 
of what conſtilutes a Poet, 154 n: of the o)ſcin 
Nature of Poetry, 158 n: of Madneſs, prophetith 
expiatory, and poetical, 163, 164 : of Egyptian 
Hymns, 169 n: of the Cretan Laws, 194: 
the oldeſt Philoſophy, 242 : of the Delphick Or: 
cle, ibid. his Maſter, 219: Original of bis I. 
mzus, ibid, n: when he lived, 221 : his Cg 
nion of Mythology, ibid. Advice about explaiiin 


Allegorits, 222,223 
Plays, ancient, 340. See Comedy, Tragedy. 
Players, 289 : muſt forget themſelves, ibis 
Pleaſantry, where intolerable, 55,5 


Plealur, 
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Pleaſure, Refiners of, 52 : a daſtardly Paſſion, 53: 


natural and elegant, 124 : genuine, 125 : Potions 
for it, 140, 141 : reconciled with Order, 146 : 
intellectual, 155 : Hieroglyphick for Pleaſure, 170: 
deceitful, how avoided, 259 
Pleaſures of Friend/hip, 1: of the Ancients, 112: 
of the Imagination, 154: of Homer's Poetry, 311: 
of Love and Wine, 340 : ſpoil Characters, 313 
PLiny, 68 n: bis Charatter, 83 : recounts the In- 
venters of Muſick, 94 n (): gives the Hiſtory of 


an Obeliſt, 285, 286 
Plunder, when honourable, 16, 17, 316, 341 n: 
ſynonymous with Food, 41n(") 


PLuTARCH, his Account of the Origin of Speect, 
38 n(") : of the Age before Theſeus, 53n : of 
the old Philojophy, 86 n (: of Orpheus, 89 : 
Apollo's Statue, 92 n (ö): of Olympus's Mu- 
fick, 96 : of the religiaus Rites of Egypt, 173n: 
of the Writing of Oracles, 185, 186 : of Homer's 


untver/al Science, | 321 
PLuTo, what, 215,226 
Po, the River, 146n 


Poem, its Bane, 27, 164 : Poems, when produced, 


83 : bow, 88, 163 : where, 184 
Poet, what, 154, 155 : how diſtinguiſhed, ibid. 
what be can deſcribe, 29: muſt not be ſrighted, 
61, 62 : his Province, 92 : bis beſs Materials, 
311 : his Plan, wide, 326 
Poets, the two greateſt, 8 n: their Power, 29 : copy 
Nature, 6g : how formed, 73, 74, 78: rare, 72, 
153,154 : delicate, 72,115 : deprived of Under- 
ſtanding, 131 : Poets, ancient, why admired, 55,50: 
their Character, 78, 106, 113 : Subjeits, 79, 87, 
102, 106 : Men of Science, 107 : of Piety, ibid. 
Modern, where unfortunate, 24, 25 : ſucceſsful, 
D d 2 333 
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INDEX. 


33 : firſt of them, 114: exceed in Deſcriptions, 
47» 2935 295 : ſeldom perſuade, 296, 300. See 
ards. 
Poets, born in the leſſer Aſia, 8 n () 
PotTRY, before Proſe, 38 : its Province, 39: 
Cauſes of its Decay, 53 : none without Virtue, 
ibid. 57, 58 : Conditions required, 71, 72, 114, 
115 : muſt be intelligible, 119 : how produced, 
120, 133, 149, 164 : preſcribed by Law, 106, 
169, 211 : muſt uſe Fiction, 152 : naturally ob- 
ſcure, 158, ibid. n (v): its Uſe, 218: Laws, 
329 : all ts Forms in Homer, 319,320,321 
Point of Time, when Homer wrote, 46 : Point of 
View, 311 
Pol AN p, Candidate for the Crown of, 241 
Policy, an Enemy 10 Poetry, 26, 27, 116, 313: 
when formed in Greece, 54 : human, its Perfec- 
tion, 84, 146, 186, 192 : Arts of, 194 : School 


of, 86: what it produced, 99 
PoL1DAMNa, an Egyptian Lady, 138 
Poliſhing, its Effets on Language, 55, 58 : on Men, 

336 
Politeneſs of Stile, 58 : of Manners, 328, 336 
PoLyB1vus, accurate, 256 : thinks well of Homer, 

259 
PoLYDAMAS, prudent, 314 
NoavmelmAc: &rdpes, 279 
Polytheiſm, not invented by Homer, 280 


Pomp, admired, 25 : Pomp of Words, 154,300 
Pour EY the Great, his Counſellor, ꝙ n : his Tutor, 


ibid. Tutor of bis Children, ibid. viſits Poſido- 
nius, ibid, 


Pour Ev, Sextus, bis Friend, 9n 


PonTus, Native of, 304 
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INDE X 
Pop, Mr. his Rape of the Lock, 34: Art of Poe- 


try, 42 : Tranſlation of the Iliad, 336 
Poppies, their Juice preſcribed by Hippocrates, 
144n(*) 
PorTUGAL, . a Book paſſes in it, 63n 
PorRTUGUESE, gave Names to Countries, 234 
Pos1pown1vs, his Reply to Pompey, gn : bis Ac- 
count of the Epicurean Philoſophy, 282 
Poſſeſſion, decided by Force, 2 


3 

Poſſeſſion, poetick, 159. See Metaphor, Mytho- 
logy. 

Power, arbitrary, its Effects, bo : tyrannical, 334 

Powers, unknown, 50: their Uſe, 78 : Powers of 


Nature, | 88,102,167 
Prayer, 39,108, 163, 209, 329 
Preſages, powerful, 221: of the Meatber, 256 
Preſence, divine, its Influence, 149,160 
Preſſure upon ihe Mind, 62, 158 : upon Learning, 

333 


Pram, comforted by Achilles, 48 : his Dominion, 
238: its Extent, 297 : reigned over niue Pro- 
vinces, 298 n: received no A/iſtance from Fu- 
rope, 306: indulgent to Paris, 314: wiſely an- 
fwered by Helen, 342 : bis laſt Srezch 10 Hector, 


ibid. 
PRiApus, an Oracle, 205 
Pride, à Foundation of Morals, | 166 


Prieſts, Popiſh, damp Learning, 61 : Heathen, lowed 
Authority, 84. : kept the Laity in Janorance, Did, 
201 : Egyptian, 136, 137, 138 : circumciſed, 
173 : their Diſciple, 200 : Britiſh, 169 : Tuſe. an, 
208 : preciſe, 227 : free from Taxes, 2131: Ro- 
man, 204 


Dd 3 Princes, 


1. 


Princes, Admirers of Homer, 2,322 : kept a Bard 
in their Court, 80 : Grecian, 312 : Aſſembly of 
Princes, Homer's Subject, 313. See Heroes. 

Principle, good one, cneates the World, 219 : Prin- 
ciple of Muſzus's Philoſophy, 92 n (*) : frf 
Principie of Being, 172 : Principles of the Sciences 


in Homer, 321, to 27 
Prior, Mr. 115 m0 
Privilege, Poctick, 29, 259 
Probability, Meaſure of it, 121,286,287,288 
Problem in Literature, propoſed by Velleius, 74, to 78 
Proceſſions, Bacchic, 201, ibid. n (o) 
ProcLvs, writes in Deſence of Homer, 214 
ProcoNnNEs:i'S, the Country of Ariſteus, 181 
Propicus the Cean, 127 
Progeny, moral, difficult to trace, 136 


Progreſſion of Manners, 13: when obſervable, 14: 
its effects on Homer, 17, 18, 22, 23, 34, 35: 
on Learning and learned Men, 77, 78: on Lan- 
guage, 43, 44, 40 : on Religion, 51, 52,90, 106, 

107,190 

Promontories of e, Morea, 212 : of the Coaſt if 

italy, 246, 247, 259 : Circeian, 248, 249, 262, 


206 

PRoONAPIDES, a Athenian, Homer's Maſter, 180, 
| 192 

Prophecy, 40, 92, 132, 158, ibid. n (), 162, 
186, 10 209 


ProPonT1s, 181, 245: Coaſt of, under Priam, 295 
Proportions, uncouth, bo : of the Morld, 107, 167, 
169, 220, 324: of Liſe, 154. See Meaſures, 


Proſe, later than Verſe, 38, 283 
PROSERPINE, Nape of, 89 : ber Muſteries, 93 
PROTACORAS of Abdera, 127 
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IND E X. 


ProTESILAUS, appears to a Hermit, 3344335 
Proteus, ſlippery, 224 : the Sea-Prophet, 274 
Ilewrorcou© 180 
Provence, Trovadores of, 114 
PsaMMETICUS, King of Egypt, 19 
ProLEMY, Philopater, 2N (*) 


Pyramid, of Braſs, 285 : Egyptian Pyramids, 244 
PyTHAGORAS, his Manner, 86 : his Deſigns, ibid. 
his Promiſe to an Adept, 99 n: his Maſters, 229, 


283 : bis Philoſophy, | 219, 220, 221 
Pythagoreans follow Orpheus, 90, 283 
PyTRHIA, 185, See Phemonoe. 8 
PyTHos, 186 : Pythian Games, 189 


Q. 
UACKERY in Mujick and Ceremonies, 306 


n %: in Wonders, i181 n(®) 
Quality, Ladies of, 341 
Queen, in tve Eneid, 340 
Quibble, ben in vogue, | 55 
QuixorE, Don, 3on (), 114 n, 338 

R. 
ABB I's, their Dodtrine, 229 


Rape of the Lock, 34: of Proſerpine, 89 
Rapture, its Origin, 88, 1Co : promoted, 117, 120, 
132 : urgovernable, 103 : regulated, 212 
Realities, powerful in Poetry, 150. See Truth. 
Reaſon, where dangerous, 02,154,221,288 
Records, Egyptian, 87,130 : Phenician, 283 
Red-Sea, 230,23 1,260,267 


Dd 4 Rrprax, 


IND E X. 


Repvuan, a Moor, 40n{f) 
Refugees, Egyptian, 4445 N,85,232 
Regions, infernal, 220,268,316 
velations ( Analogies) imaginary, 130 : ſubtile, 
155 : Collection of, 109 : abſtradt ed, 242 
Relict, ſupernatural, 334? fortuilous, 340 


Religion, its Influence, 12 : upon Language, 49, 
51 : Grecian, its Orizin, 30, $5,93, 98, 10 103, 
137 : a Subject for Poetry, 78 : School of it, 86, 
190 : aſſiſted Philoſophy, 181. 218, 220: re- 
ſtraius from Vice, 219 : Publick, promoted, 78, 
79, 108, 149, 160, 344 : @writlen againſt, by 


whom, 78, 151 
Removes of Tribes and Nations, 15, 16, 21,308 
Rendezvous of Princes, where, 313 
Reputation, religious, where delicate, 190: political, 

bow ſupported, 239 
Relerve, in Characters, 328: Italian, 340 
Reſtraints on Hriting, 63 
Return of the Greeks, a Prem, 82n, 319 
Returns ef the San, why in Syros, 284 
RETZEz, Cardinal de, 117 nl) 


Revolutions 1 Sales, 12, 14: in Manners, ibid. 
in Learning, 60, 74, ta 78, 212,227, 10 230,333, 


334 
Rhada, dominari, 195 m (e 
RHADAMaAN THIS, 193, 210: vellow, 274 


Rhapſodiſts, concealed their Names, 83 : IIxſio 
and Homer , the Number, 127, See Bard, 


Rhea or Ops, 156 : bat? 203 
Rnopzs, n (, dn (a), ( 9 n, 199, 203, 

| 254 
Rhyme, abandoned, 3 


Ricci, 


INDE X. 


Ricci, Father, 41n 
RichElLiku, Cardinal de, 61 n 
Riches, tbeir Influence, 19,25,53,140 
Rio GRANDE, in America, 234 : de la Plata, ibid. 
Rites, myſterious, 50: national, 79, 80 : boly, 4 : 
Orphick, 100 : funeral, ibid. borrowed, 136 : 
piatery, 163: Egyptian, 173 n: imported, 5 
Phenician, 234 : /avage, 264 
Rivers, beautiful, 5 : Gods, 102, ibid. n: raiſe Won- 
der, 128: form Iſlands, 145 n: infernal, 136,137, 
269 
Rocks, Claſhing, 247: Rocks of the Sirens, ibid. 
259 : Scylla's Rock, 248 "A Rocks, 251 : 
deſert, 254 
Rome, Founders of, 76 n (): Miſtreſs of the 
World, 65 : 4 Prey to Power, ibid. Commons of 


Rome, 219 
Roman Empire, its Horoſcope by Virgil, 76 u): 
Eloquence, admired, 31 : Names, harſh, 302 


Romans, braveſt of them, murdered, 65 : origi- 
nally Banditti, 339 : forced into Virtue, ibid. how 


corrupted, 63 n, 339 : obliged to difſemble, ibid. 


haughty, 340 
Romanzes, a king of Poetry in Spain, 40n 
Ruffian, profeſſed, 339 
Riners, Iriſh, tbeir Profeſſion, 114 
RyTHMus, potreryul, 120 

8. 


AC RIFI CES, attended on by Poets, do, 114: 


promote Rapture, 88 : myſtict, 207 : lo the Sea- 


Gods, 253 : buman, 264 : infernal, 269 
Sages, Grecian, 85 : modern, 149 : ancienl, ibid. 
Jewiſh, 230: perſecuted, 334 


Saints, 


IND E 


Saints, their Legends 4, 62 
SALIGNAC, Frar: -1* ice, See Fenelon. 

SAMOS, by w" 1: coverned, 224 
Samothracian M Neri ies, 202 
Sinction, to a Defrine, 107 : fo a Cheat, 160 
SanCtity, a Poet's Chara#fer, 109 : efficacious, 149 
SANNAZARO, his Arcadia, 107 
SARPEDON, peoples Tonia, 207 
SATURN, his Story, 156, 157: TiME, 196,216 
Satyr, its Origin, 88 : a Satyr painted, 165 
ScAuAN DER, Springs of, 293 
ScErsius, Demetrius, 295 
Scholiaſt, nameleſs, 111: Homer's, 284 


Science, firſt Men of, 80 : drawn from Egypt, 8; : 
Maſters of, 108,109 : divine Science, 229 : prieſtly, 
84,199,200,227 

Sciences, when invented, 66 : where, ibid. n (f): 
wire-drawn, 130: delivered in Verſe, 39, 40 : 
86, 185 : tranſmitted from the Jews, 229, 230 


all in Homer, 321, 10 329 
Sirio, miraculouſly deſcended, 26n(!) 
Scol, Exitium, 248n (% 
Sculpture, ſacred, 169 : where invented, 200 
ScYLLA, her Rock, 248 : what ſhe is, 249 


ScyTHIANS, when known to the Greeks, 181: 4. 
ſpiſe Houſes, 242 n: live among Horſes, 241 
Sea, Sovereignty of it, 20, 113, 195 : its CEilaren, 
198 : Mediterranean Sea, 236, 239, 242, 246, 
267,272 : Red-Sea, 236,266 : Tyrrhene,267 : 


North-Seas, 208 
Sea-Towns, firſt enriched, 19 
SEASONS, @ Poem, 35 0% 
Seaſons, where marked, 107, 285 : deſcribed, 324. 

3250 


Secrecy 


IND EX. 
Secrecy in Religion, enjoined, 50 : in Philoſophy, 84, 


26 : Secrets, Knowledge of, 333 
Senator, Roman, 329 : his Daughter, 340 
Senſations, natural, 116, 149 : high, 218 
Senſe, the Product of every Climate, 6 


Sentiments, manly, baniſhed, 62 : noble, 148 : their 
Shadowings, ibid. Sentiments of the human Heart, 


312 
Severity, a Roman Chara7er, | 339 
Shades in Poetry, 58 


Shade of Achilles, 310 : of Ulyſſes, 332 : Oracle 
of the Shades, 209 : *Shades conſulted concerning 


Homer, by Appion, 323 
Sheer-Wit, he Refuſe of true, 55 
Shew of Virtue, 339 


Shipping and Commerce, where underſiocd, 22, 231 
Ships, Grecian, 294, 295 : Catalogue of, 296 : Sixty 


lent by Agamemnon, 316 
Show, Lord Mayor's, 25 : ſacred Shows, 201 
Shuſan, @ Lily, 144 n(f) 
Sibyl, Erythrean, 8 n : Sibyls arophetic, 161, 163 : 

wild and obſcure, 192 
SICILY, 110,249,250, 252,254,258,260 n 
Sicilian Streigbts, 246 


SIDoN, Merchants of, 230: Latitude of, 266 : 
its Diſtance from Italy, 267 : whence enriched, 
275 : charaFerized, 278: famed for fine Clothes, 
280: for curious Wort, ibid. for Science, 281 


SIGEUM, 295 
Silence, enjoined, 50: inſtiluted, 86 
SIMO1S, the River, 295 
SIMonIDES, 8 n (): n , Muſick, 95 n (7 


Simplicity of Manners, 24: amiable, ibid. 34: af- 
fecls . 43, 55 : acmits net a pol ſed 
9fgech, 59 : Simplicity of Siile, 12C,287,288 

Staox, 


i Socratick-School, 


IND E X 


StnON, @ Subject of Tragedy, 319 
Sir, Cantilena, 261 n(*) 
Six ENS, 247 : who, 259 : their Temple, 261 m (0) 


Slavery, where intenſe, 244,334 
Slaves, Market of, 143 : where valued, 243 : Croud 

of Slaves, 334 
Sleep, all-ſubduing, 176 


SMYRNA, 2 : Homer's Temple there, ibid, n () 
zealous for bim, 4 : the Place of his Education, 
$2 

SOCRATES, his Opinion of Poetry, 153 : unpoetica! 
himſelf, 154: why, ibid. his Advice concerning 
ſacred Allegories, 221,222,223,224 

8 n(®),75 
Soil, where happy, 5 : its Effects, ibid. 6n : Gre- 
cian, 14 : natural Soil, 25: rich, 84 : Egyptian, 


144 : prophetic Soil, 205 
Solitude, Advantages of, 124,125 
SoLM1sSus, the Mount of the Curetes, 20 
SOLOMON, brings an Artiſt from Tyre, 281 : peace- 

ful and learned, 283 
Solſtices, marked upon a Meridian, 284,285 


Song of Orpheus, 91, 155 : of the old Poets, 78 : 
Songs of Iſis, 169. See Hymns. 


Soothlayers, 132 : Soothſaying, 186, 204 
Sor hoc Es, perſectt Tragedy, 75 
Sophoniſba, a Tragedy, 33 
Soporificks, Egyptian, 144 (*) 


Soul, Effuſton of, 157 : exalted, 163: immortal, 
179,219 : i!s Conductor, 215, See Mind. 
Sounds, wncouth, Preſages of Weather, 255 


SPAIN, 


INDE X 


Spain, 238, 286: when planted, 231, 232 : vi- 
fited by Ulyſſes, 272 : Weſt Coaſt of, 275 : Re- 


views @ Book muſt paſs in it, 62 
Spaniards, 198, 234 : Spaniſh Mines, 275 
Spartan Conſtitution, | 193,210 
Spells, 40: how broken, 227 : potent, 345 


Spirit, publick, 53 : generous and free, 61 : cruſhed, 
2 : celeſtial, 76 : aſcendant over it, 105 : Spirit 

of a Cynick, 126: of a high Order, 226 : wan- 
dering Spirit, 307 
Stars, their Influence, 76 
State, free, how governed, 22, 36, 45 : how en- 
ſaved, 63 : State-Deſigns, 336 : Reaſons of State,60 
Statue, Grecian, 311 : Gatues, Telchinian, of 
Apollo and Juno, 200 : of Apollo in Delos, 93 


n (®) : of Latona and Ortygia, „ 
Statute-Songs, 169,211,212 
STEPHEN, King of Poland, 241 


75 1 45 : poetick, 48, 302 : prevailing, 
: unaffefted and arlleſs, 55 : polite, 58: Ho- 


* Stile, 3,120 
Still-Life, 35 : nobly deſcribed, ibid. n () 
Stoiciſm, its Parent, 322 : high Stoiciſm, when re- 

vived, 332 
Stories, why ſo thick in Homer, 122 : traditional, 

128 : inconnected, 214 : warmly told, 299 


STRABO, his Account of Homer's Temple in 
—_— 2n{®): of his Poſterity in Chios, 3 
n (©) : of the Removes of the Grecian Tribes, 22 

n (: of the firſt Writers in Proſe, 38 : of the 
firſt Pythia, 88 n (f) : of the beſt Greek Wine, 
112 : of Homer's Veracity, 128 n(®) : of bis Cha- 
rafter and Inclinations, 146 : of the old Myibo- 
logy, 


INDEX. 


bgy, 148 n: of Ariſtæus, 18 f n (%: of the Comtoſ. 
tion of Oracles, 185 n: of the Situation of Delphi, 
187 n (): of the Oracle itſelf, 188 n("): of 
tbe Egyptian Prieſts, 201 n (®) : of the Curetes, 
Telchines, and Idæi Dactyli, ibid. n (%; if 
Divination, 204 n: of the Lycian Oracle, 207 ; 
of the Conſtilution of Crete, 211 : of the Pheni- 
cians, 230 n, 232 n : of the Liparean Iſland; 
252, 255 n (): of the Neapolitan Shore, 258 mn: 
of the Sirens, 261n ): of Poſidonius' mar- 
ner of Writing, 275 n, 282 : of Demetrius Scep- 
fius, 295 : of the Language of Troy, 305 : Han 
cient Greece, 201 n (: of Homer's Science, 323 
n (s): of the old Hiſtorians, 333 
STRABO, his ewn Character, 38, 146 : accurate, 
204 : his Country 304 : learned in Hiſtory, 42; 
STRADA, Famian, 34 
Stroke, of Imagination, 190 : of Character, 312 
Stroling Life, 123, 128 : Stroling Bard, 5, $0, 105, 


106, 115 : Stroling Ged, 310 
STROMBOL1, 4 Burning-1/land, 231 n, 25406) 
Stylus, erected by Pherecydes, | 
STYX, the infernal River, 285,286 


Subjects, for Poetry, 26, 27, 28,35, 39 : Home! 
Subject, Sect. XII. 


Sublime, Judge of, 39 : Supplement of, 7 
Succeſſion of Wit and Literature, 77 : of lean 
Prieſts, 192 


Suipas, 90,92n(i), 97 n () 26n : calun 
ates Homer, 472 
Sun, repreſented, 173, 209, 215 : riſes and ſets i 
the Ocean, 237, 238 : his Daughter, 248, 261 
his Out- goings, 247, 267 * tober never ſeth 
271 : bis Cave, 28, 285: his Returns or Tit 
J ic ls, 28 4,200 
Superſtit0% 
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IND E X. 


Superſtition, the Companion of Fear, 43 : inſtituted 
86 : built upon, 166 : falſely imputed, 173 n: 
Mother-land of, 197 : prevalent, 221 : Grecian 


Superſi ilion, 332 
SuRREN TUM, à Station of the Sirens, 260 
SyYAaGRUS, firſt ſung the Trojan War, 92 
SYMPLEGADES, floating Rocks, 250 
SYRIA, 20, 238 n (7%). See Aramean. 

SyRIA, an Iſland, 284 


SyRos ( the ſame) the Country of Pherecydes, 7 
n (n), 284 : fertile, 285 : a Heliotrope long 


preſerved in it, 286 
. 
ACILUS, 3» 550 
Talus, 195 : the Brazen, ibid, 
Tameneſs, in à young Lady, 340 
Taxaquil, 302 
TARENTUuu, Guif of, 246 
TaRTARVY, Cham of, 241 : Tartar-Life, ibid. 
Tarteſſus, it3 Etymology, 275 mn 


Tasso, Torquato, his Character, 70: his Deſcri- 
plion of a Lady weeping and petitioning, 139 n: 
of a Coy Beauty, 161n : his Apology for Fable, 


259 n 
Technical Terms, chain up the Fancy, 129 
Tzi.cHINEs, 196, 70 209, 227,261 
Te:.::Macnvs, his Adventures unjuſtly criticized, 39: 

ene tained himſelf by Helen, 137 
T:ypir, Sir William, | 72 
Tang. .. Homer's, 2 n : Temples and Altars, 182, 

200 


Tereph, 


INDEX. 


Tereph, its double Meaning, 41n 
Texevs, the inhuman Thracian, 304 
TERPANDER, 8 n (%%, 94 n (), 211 
Terra dos Papos, 234 
Tuck, ſetiles in Cyprus, 273 
THraLEs, the Lawpiver, 86 n, 210 


TraLEs, the Philoſopher, 7n(", 86,172 n(*) 
TuauvRIs, the Muſes Lover, 95 n, 96: reigned 


on Mount Athos, 306 (635) 
Theatrical Writing, 8 
THrzBts, in Egypt, 141,144,237 

Turks, in Greece, why walled, 23n : Sacking of, 

183,184 : by whom founded, 231 n, 234 
e©EIOE AOTOS, tobat, 51 
Theadicte, Efſais de, 229N, 333 n 


Theogony, what, 97. See Gods, Creation. 

Theology, ancient, 48 : why monſtrous, 50 : Gre- 
clan, whence, 49, 85, 174, 200 n, 212 : reduced 
to a Body, 98 : Egyptian, #s Foundation, 87, 


173 : Phenician, 283 
o ELOATA, or Sayings of God, 184 
TukssAL y deſcribed, 52 : Plains of, 316 
Tugris, Mother of Achilles, 215 
Thinking, confined, 115 : evited, 125 
Tron, à Prince of Egypt, 133 
Tnorn, the Inventer of Arts in Egypt, 169 


Trrace, Mountains in it, 178, 305: firſt known 
to the Greeks, 181, 240 n : ſends Colonies 10 
Aſia, 304 : Thracian Language, 44 : reſembles 
ive Trojan, 305 : and the Grecian, ibid, 

Thracians, Har /emen, 240 n: ſelile in Troy, 308 


TrrvcynDipes, 


IND EX. 
Tnucvpipzs, accurate, 14 : lays out the Pericds 
of the Grecian Hiſtory, ibid. deſcribes their an- 
cient barbarous State, 15 n, 145 : and its Con- 
tinuance, 16n : witneſſed the Confuſions of Greece, 


66 n (*) : his Authority valuable, 111 
THYMOETES, the Weſtern Traveller, 94 
THYMBRUS, an Oracle of Apollo, 205 


Tig ERIUs, ſpoke fluently on ſome occaſions, 55 n 
TiBuLLUus, deſcribes a Fit of Prophecy, 100n(*) 


Tierra de Fuego, 234 
Timevus Locrus, 219 
Time and Space, the eld:/t of Things, 155,196 
Times, Manners of, 12,18,52 : peaceable, 35 : re- 
lative to Things, 324 
Tia ESIAS, the blind Prophet, 183,205, 269 
Titans, their Wars, 79,92,96 
Titles of Honour, what, 25,26 
Tongues. See Language. 
Torments, foreign, 220 
Towns, when walled, 19: laben and plundered, 23, 
319 : Town-Lite, 118 
Toys, where made, 280 


Trade, Inventers of, 230, 231 : taught the Greeks, 
19, 20, 145 : little known, 138 : ancient Slave- 
Trade, 143: Phenician, 246 : Trading Voyage, 

| 225 

Traditions, ſacred, 51, 91, 169, 179, 220 : Mu 
conveyed, 102, 180 : Egyptian, 211 : Trojan, 

217,299,299,330 

Tragedy, Riſe of the Name, 39 : Inventers of, 133: 
Perfected by whom, 75 : originally in Homer, 321 


Tranſmigration of Souls, firſt taught, 283 
Tranſplantation, in Animals, 10: mends the Breed; 
ibid. 


Ee Travellers; 


| 
| 
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INDEX. 


Travellers, 85,87, 94, 102, 142, 180,2 39 
Travelling, neceſſary, 72, 116,128, 135,146 
Treaſure of Knowledge, 183: of Achilles, 316 
TREREsS, a wandering T hracian Tribe, 306 
Tripod, ſacred, 185: Golden, 189 
Tar1yoL1, by whom founded, 231N 
Txr1ssIno, Giovanni Giorgio, 32,33 


Trojan War, its Conſequences in Greece, 21: abroad, 
22 n, 273: by whom ſung, 92, 142, 332 : itz 
Periods, 291, 316: Hinge of it, 318 : its vari. 
ous Epiſodes, 319 :. produced all Virtues and Vices, 

325 n, 345 

Trojan-Horſe, a Poem, 318 : Trojan Coaſt, poſſeſſad 
by Pelaſgi, 307 : naturalized to the Greeks, 30g : 
Trojan Language, 304, 309: Names, 302, 304, 
306 : Genealogres, 309 

Trojan Allies. See Auxiliaries. 

Trojans, routed, 28 : made the conquering Party, 
217 : keep Seraglio's, ibid. Catalogue of, 296: 
led by Hector, 298 n : Remains of, 299 : effe- 
minate, 312 : keep weithin their Walls, 317: tike 


the Field, 318 
Tropicks, of the Sun, 247,284, 285 
Trovadores, cr Troubadours of Provence, 114 


Troy, a Place of Rilicks, 150: Plains of, 293 
Exlent of its Dominion, 297 : commanded uit 
Provinces, 298 n : its Territory, wholly occupied 
by Greeks, ibid. planted by Pelaſgi, 307 : . 
daged, 317. See Trojan War, 

Teolns, its Meaning, 279, ibid. n 

Trumpets, h:w ſup lied in War, 32 

Truth, Conceftions of, 8: Truth in Manneri, 29 
54, 68 : in Dejign, 34 : in Language, 55 : 1 
Writing, 69 : in Por, 120 : ſacred, 150: . 
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IND EX. 
vealrd by the Muſes, 151 : not perceived, 154 
Flaſhes of, 158 : oracular, 188 : powerful, 218 : 
not to be diſguiſed, ibid. leads to Happineſs, 220 : 
legal Truth, 223 : predictive, 257 1: never ſu} 
plied, 296, 300, 315 : irreſiſtible, 297 : alone 
forms Charatters, 315, 344 : followed by Homer, 


3 327,345 
Tunis, by whom founded, 2310 
Turn, ſcholaſtick, 129 : poetical; 40n("), 73 


Turns of the year, marked upon Tablets, 107 n : 


upon a Meridian Line, 285 
Tynnicavs, the Chalcidean, 132 
Tyenon, fiery, 224 
TzerTzes, Joan. the Commentator of Heſiod, 8 

| n oy 
U. 


T T LYSSES, feigns a Tale, 17 : his Chara#tr, 
28, 138, 315, 316: ſpares @ Bard, 130: 
his Wanderings, 135, 319 : feigns again, 142 : 
hated by Neptune, 216 : ſees many Wonders, 246: 
Boundary of his Navigation, 247 : viſits Eolus, 
253 : receives the Winds in a Bag, 259 : ſails to 
Hell, 268 : conſults the Shades, 269 : 1s driven 
to Spain, 272 : turns Pirate, 273 : meets Achil- 
les's Shade, 316 : his nofturnal Expedition, 320 : 
his Picture, 330: bis Squire, ibid. Bis Ghoſt 
pactions with Homer, 332 
Underſtanding, re/uſed to Poets, 132 : gives lilll- 
Pleaſure, 154, 155 : filled with Reflexion, 313, 
See Mind, 

Union of Courtier and Scholar, 4: of Latwgiver 
and Poet, 78, 85 : Union of Cauſes in Flomer”s 
Works, 345 

Fe » Unity, 
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IN DEX. 


Unity, the Principle of Muſzus, 92n(#) 

Univerſal Nature, per/onated, 215 

Univerſe, Syſtem of it, 99, 102 : Paris of it, 6,119, 
ibid. n: Citizen of it, 117: Powers of it, 102, 
148,167,215,210 : its Model, 220 : its Myſteries 
in Homer, 322. See Nature. 


Urcanpa, the wiſe, 10 

Us TIA, ene of the Liparean lands, 252 

Uri, by whom founded, 231n 
V. 


ARTIETY of Stile, 61 : of Genius, 96 : of 

Character in a Nation, 60 : in a Poem, 240, 

314, 315 : Variety of Accidents, - 329 : pleaſant, 

ibid. 

Vein, exerciſed, 116 : ſet a running, 123 : truſted 
to, 130 : mad Vein, 167, See Mythology. 


VELLEeivs Paterculus, 7437 5»/7 
Vexice, Hiſtory of, 31 : Conſtitution of, 193 
VenTipIus, raiſed by bis Stars, 76n(') 


Venus, ber Voice, 97: an Enemy to Health, 112 
n (') : what ſhe repreſents, 215 : unfortunate in be 
Pupil, 217 : ber Wrath, how Heron, 342 

Veracity, Homer's, 242 : in Places, 293, 295 : in 
Perſons, 301 : in Characters, 314 : in Facts and 


IIiſlory, 335 
Verſe, 32, 39, 40, 615 73, 88, 106, 119, 124, 130, 
185,300 

VravLam, Lord, 226,257 n 
VES vio, 251 
Visius Caupkx, a Roman Name, 302 


Vice, Reſtraint from, 220 : diſplay'd, 312, 3251 
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Vowels, Return of, 
Voyages, long, 73 : to Egypt, 87, 89, 135, 236 : 


INDEX. 


Views of Nature, 5, 125 : of human Affairs, 13: 
of human Neceſſities, 23 : of Characters, 337 
Violence, when prevalent, 23 
VIRGIL copies Homer, 44, 47 : and Ennius, 
56,59 : and Anaxagoras, 88 n(*) : witneſſed the 
Fall of Rome, 65 : an Aſtrologer, 76 m (*) : his 
Opinion of Muſæus, 73 n, 91: of the firſt Poets, 
78 : deſcribes a mad Propheteſs, 158 n (%: the 
firſt Men, 199n : unfortunate in his Mythology, 
217 : of admirable Judgment, ibid. tender and 
paſſionate, 225 : deſcribes the Temple of Ceres, 
294N : deterred from writing Res Romanas, 
3o1 : indebted to the Little-Iliad, 319 n: bound 
up by his Model, 338 : Difference between bim 
and Homer, 336 
Virtue, Men of, 8 : neceſſary tn Poetry, 57 : real 
Virtue, 59 : Virtue's ſelf, 58 : where rewarded, 
62 : when brighteſt, 64. : leads to Happineſs, 220: 
where diſplayed, 312,320 : when perſecuted, 334: 
Publick, how learned, 339 : Shew of Virtue, ibid, 
extolled and rewarded in Homer's Writinzs, 345 
Virtues publick, when real, 53 : how beſt learned, 
54 : unnatural Virtues, 


333 
Viſions, ſubſtituted for <wbat, 09,333-334 
Vocal Goddeſs, 262 n () 


Voice of Love, an ancient Poem, 97: Pythia's 


Voice, 185 : Power of Voice, 226 : enſuaring,260, 


2 02 
VoLcaANo's, 251,255,256,258 
Vortex, dangerous, 248 
Votaries, the pureſt, 144 : prone to believe, 192 


301 


to Grand-Cairo, 140 : zo Italy, 181: round 
Peloponneſus, 212 : 1% the Streights, 236: Tra- 
Ee 3 ding 
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INDEX 


ding Voyages, 235: anmal, 267 : round the 

Mediterranean, 272,286 

VuLcaN, his Temple in Memphis, 135 : bis Em- 

{orient in Homer, 216 : his Work deſcribed, 

| 325 n 

Vol cAxo, la Burning-Iſland, 251 n, 255 

Vulgar, 84 152, 159, 201, 218, See Commonalty, 
Multitude, 


W. 


AGGONS, zſed for Houſes, 241, 242 n(*) 
WALLER, Mr. his Opinion of Achilles, 34 
n ( 
Wanderings of Ulyſſcs, . 
War, conſtant, where, 21 : Civil, its Effects, 27, 
65, 66, 292 : Holy War, 189: War repreſented, 
215 : taugt by Homer, 321 : War of Troy. 
See Trojan. 
Wars with Men, ſung by Homer, 323 n: with 
Gods and Goddeſſes, ibid. with Walls and Horſes, 
ibid, 
Way of the World, a Comedy, | 33 
Wealth adnired, 25 : diſguiſes Nature, ibid. ruins 
Poetry, 53 : brought into Greece, 19, 20, 145 : 
Life gf. 115 : reconciled with Order, 146 : flows 
to Temoles, 185, 188 : Wealth of Tyre and Si- 


don, whence, 276 : of Theſſaly, 316 
Weſtern Traveller, 94: Countries, unknown to Ho- 
mer, 287 : Language aud Manners, 304 
Wiles, in Trade, 269 : in War, 337 


Winds, their Governor. 254 : f redicted, 257, 273: 
chan,e the Appearances ef Volcano's, 305 : ſewed 


up in a Bag, 259 : Eteſian Winds, 171 


Wine, 
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INDEX. 


Wine, beart-chearing, 119 : the beſt in Greece, 112: 
Love and Wine, ibid. 340 

Wiſdom, ſeparated, 85 : poſſeſſed by a Lady, 135: 
inferior to Folly, 159 : Maſter in Wiſdom, 182 : 
Depth of it, 194 : taught by what, 212 : repre- 
ſented, 215, 216 : Wiſdon of the Ancients, 225, 
Sze Learning, Knowledge. 

Wit, Sheer, 56 : Succeſſion of Wit, 77 

Wives, bought and ſold, 54 n (: eafily pardoned, 


342 : tender one, her Character, ibid. 
Woe, Scenes of it, inexpreſſible, 319 
WotRDEN, @ Town in Holland, 302 
Woers, Penelope's, all deſtroyed, 113, 130, 142, 

143 
Woman, 176 : fine Woman, in Diſtreſs, 139 n: 
dragged away from ber Family, _ 


Women, beautiful, 239 : lewd, 259 : where with- 
out Paſſions, 340 : forget Injuries, 341 : apt 40 
complain, 342 : irreſiſtible in Grief, 343, 344: 
Women of Quality, 118, 341. See Ladies. | 

Wonders, how 1o be told, 121, 122, 152 : bow 

| framed, 128, 246, 287 : Out-of-the-World Mon- 
ders, 246 : Light for a Wonder, 287, See Mi- 
racles. 

Wonder (the Paſſion) to whom it belongs, 42 : how 
raiſed, 155 : natural Wonder, 288 
World, Soul of, 219 n: Syſtem of, 218. See Na- 
ture, Univerſe. | 
Worſhip, Grecian, Form of, 179: Baboon-Wor- 

ſhip, 173 : Egyptian, ibid. n. See Rites. 

Wrath of Achilles, 318 : of Venus, 342 

Wreſtling at the Pythian Games, 199 

Writers, original, why they excel, 29 : ancient, why 
eſteemed, 55 : of one Age, why ſimilar, 74 


Writing, 


INDEX. 
Writing, on what it depends, 69 : every kind of it 
in Homer, 321. See Character. 


Wry-Feature, betrays a Character, 316 
WorrTs, frightfu! to a French Poet, 302 
. X. - 


ANT HUS, Banks of, ah 
XENOHANFESs, Homer's Enemy, 93, ibid, nö) 


XenoPHoN, 7 n(®) : his Charafer, 30: his Ex- 
plication of the Fable of Marſyas, 95n(*) 


L. 


V EAR, Days of, marked on the Altar of Pax, 


107 : Turns of, 285 

Yeuda, Rabbi, 229n(") 
" 2. | 

ELEIA, an Oracle of Apollo, 20; 

| Zxno, writes in Defence of Homer, 322 

Tus and Amphion, wall Thebes, 23 n 

Zodiac, Sign of, 171 

Zonan, Caupona, its equivocal Meaning, 410 
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the SEASONS, pag. 1 


PAN and VEsTA : Ancient Man- 


ners, 13 
Mercury, the God of Arts and 
Gain, 36 
A Sacrifice: The Oath, 49 


MiNERva : Liberty and Slavery, 58 
Ix lo and Ju No: Bigotry, 71 
ORPRHEus, 8x 


HoMER, commences à 014 or, 104. 


PyTHIA, | I 34 
SATURN dethroned, 165 
HoMER inſtructed, 225 


Is1s of Sais, with her ancient In- 


ſcription, 291 
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BOOKS printed for J. OSswa!. _ at the 
| Roſe and Crown in the Poultry. 


I Ational Methods of curing Fevers, deduced from the 
: Structure and Oeconomy of human Bodies, and the dif- 
ferent States of the Solids and Fluids, under the different Claſſes 
of Fevers. Together with a particular Account of artificial Eva- 
cuations by Bleeding, Vomiting, Purging, Sweating and Bliſter- 
ing, &c. with practical Rules deduced from them, ſhewing in 
what Caſes they are proper, and may be beneficial, and in what 
they are improper, and will be hurtful. 

II. Medica! Practice in curing Fevers, correſpondent to ra- 
tional Methods, &c. and to thoſe curative Indications which 
ariſe from the Febrile Symptoms of the Patient, and exemplified 
in meny Caſes of the moſt uſual Fevers, with the Medicines b 
which they were cured. Theſe two by Theophilus Loabb M. D. 
and Vellow of the Royal Society. 

lit Laws of Poetry explained and illuſtrated. 

IV. Rowe's Lives of ſeveral ancient and illuſtrious Men, 
omitted by Plutarch. | 

V. An Abridgment of Dr. Cudworth's true Intellectual Syſtem 
of the Univerſe ; in which all the Arguments for and _ 
Atheiſm are clearly ſtated and examined: To which is prefixed, 
an Examination of what that learned Perſon advanced touching 
the Doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, and the Reſurrection of the 
Body. In 2 vol. 470. 

VI. Palladio Londinenſis, or the London Art of Building, in 3 
Parts; containing Geometrical Problems, Cc. alſo the Menſu- 
ration of Solids, Sc. likewiſe the Prices of all the Materials, and 
the ſeveral kinds of Work us'd by Bricklayers, Maſons, Carpen- 
ters, Joiners, Smiths, Plaiſterers, Plumbers, Glaziers, Painters, 
Paviours, the Prices of all forts of Iron-Work, &c. with many 
other uieful things never before publiſhed. The whole exempli- 
fied on 37 Copper-Plates ; to which is annexed, to make the 
Book ſtill more compleat, the Builder's Dictionary, containing 
an Alphabetical Explanation of the Terms uſed in Architecture. 
By William Salmon jun. 

VII. Campbells Vitruvius Britannicus, or the Britih Archi. 
tect ; containing the Geometrical Plans of the moſt conſiderable 
Gardens and Plantations; alſo the Plans, Elevations, and Sec- 
tions of the moſt regular Buildings; with large Views in Per- 
N of the moit remarkable Edifices in Great Britain, In 

vol. Folio. 

VIII. PerſpeQtive made eaſy, or a new Method for practical 
Peripective, ſhewing the Uſe of a new-invented Senographical 
Protractor ; ſo eaſy that a Perſon, tho' an entire Stranger to Per- 
{peftive, may, by reading a few Lines, become Maiter of the 
Inſtrument, without the lep of a Maſter. It's uſeful in taking 


the Peripective-Draughts of Cowns, Countries, Houſes and Gar- 
dens, or ay Obje&s whatever, much cafier than what has hitherto 


been practiſed ; with ſeveral uſeful Examples in practical Perſpec- 
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tive. 
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BO OK S printed for J. Os wAT D. 
tive. Together with the Draughts of ſeveral remarkable Place; 
in and about the Cities of Brifo/ and Bath. In twenty-ſix Coy. 
per-Plates. By William Halfpemy. : 

IX. The late memorable Speeches in the laſt Parliament of 
Scotland, holden at Edinburgh in Nowember 1706, on the Subject 
Matters of the then projected Union of both ingdoms; wherein 
(among many other remarkable Particulars) the ſlaviſi Homage 
and Reſpect that the People of Scotland ſhquld, on the Event of 
ſuch Union, be in time obliged to pay to every petty Exgliſſ Ex. 
cileman, is expreſſly predicted, with an occaſional Preface by 
the Editor. Reprinted in the Year 1733. 

X. The Hiſtory of Popery, with ſuch Alterations of Phraſe, a; 
may be more ſuitable to the Taſte of this Age, and ſuch Addi- 
tions as may improve the Hiſtory, ſtrengthen the Argument, and 
better accommodate it to the preſent State of Popery in Gra 
Britain. By ſeveral Gentlemen. Vol. I. 

The Articles treated of in this Volume, 


The Pope's Supremacy. Popiſk Traditions. 
The Celibacy of the Clergy. The Errors of Popes, and of the 
The Authority of Councils. viſible Church. 
Papal Schiims and Encroach- | Popiſh vain Pretences to the Ca- 
ments. tholick Church. 
Monks and Friars. Popith Unity and Certainty. 


Praying to Saints and Angels. | The Election of Popes, and Or- 
The Idolatry and Superſtition of | poſition of Pope to Pope. 


Maſs. Popes changing their Names. 
Roman Innovations. Kiſſing the Pope's Feet. 
Canonizations. Pope — 

Faſts, Lent, and Saints-Days. The Lives and Characters cf 


Adorations of Croſſes and Cru- | Popes and Prieſts. 
cifixes. 8 Ulurpations, depoſing 
Popiſh Pilgrimages. mperors, Rebellions, and 
Popiſh Doctrines contrary to the] diſpenſing with Oaths. 
Fathers of the firſt ſixCenturys. | The Church of Exgland in Nil 
Popes remarkable Acts and De- ian the Conqueror's Reign. 


crees, Oc. Popiſh Canons, and Canon Lass. 
Image-worſhip. Popith Cruelties. 
Praver in an unknown Tongue. | Cardinals, and their manner 0: 
Peter-pence in England. chuling Popes. 


Indulgences and Purgatory. Archbiſhop Becket. 

The Popiſh Canon of Scripture | Popiſh Perſecutions of the H 
and Apecrypha. denſes. 

Popiſh Editions and Tranſlatiors | Tran ubſtantiation. | 
of Scripture, except in the vul- | Papiſts denying the Cup in the 
gar Tongue. I, Sacrament. - 

Popiſh Authority of Scripture, |Popery as compar'd with Turciin. 
Rules of interpreting it, and | Popilh Curſes and Cruckties 5 


-s Vilifying it. . | -gainit King 7%. 
Tre Popiih Rule of Faith. Auricular Conteſſion. 


N. B. The zd Volume, which completes the Hiſtory, is now in the Pit, 
and will be publiſhed in a ſhort time, 
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